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The head of the male sheep shown in the upper 
part of the above engraving, will very forcibly re- 
call the head of our American ‘ Big-horn,” or 
Rocky Mountain Sheep. The species of sheep here 
illustrated, is a resident of Thibet, in Asia, and finds 
its home amid the precipices and peaks of the 
Himalaya Mountains. Its habits, in many re- 
8pects, are not unlike those of our American wild 
sheep, and it affords an interesting instance of the 
natural adaptation of animal life to its surround- 
ings and necessities, which has, in these widely 
separated localities, helped to produce animals of 
such similar form and peculiarities, To those who 








THE WILD SHEEP OF THIBET. — Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


are acquainted with the habits of our Rocky Moun- 
tain Sheep, the following description of its Asiatic 
congener will seem familiar. This species is found 
upon the great snowy range of the Himalayas, in 
which the Ganges River finds its source, at very 
great elevations, from the highest limits of vegeta- 
tion, down to the upper boundaries of the forests. 
It prefers the grassy slopes of these highest regions, 
and associates in flocks of four or five up to a hun- 
dred. It is a timid animal, ever on the watch, one 
of the flock keeping on the look-out for danger, 
and giving a shrill whistle of alarm on the appear- 
ance of an enemy. When upon rocky ground, it 





exhibits great agility in leaping from crag to crag 
of the wildest and seemingly most inaccessible 
precipices, and thus furnishes attractive sport to 
those hunters who delight in more than usually peril- 
ous adventure. In winter when snowed in beneath 
some sheltering cliff, it endures great privation, 
and when released from confinement, coming out 
wretchedly poor and emaciated, yet as agile as ever. 
The specimen shown in the foreground, is a femule 
now living in the London Zodlogical Gardens, Re- 
gent’s Park, where it was received about a year ago. 
We are indebted to the ‘London Fielti” for the 
excellent and accurate original of our illustration, 
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Monthly Bulletin of the Ameri-« 
ean Jersey Cattle Club.—We have reccived the 
first number of the A. J.C. C. Monthly Bulletin, which 
contains pedigrees of 52 bulls and 99 cows, and some 
short articles of special interest to breeders of Jerscys. 
This publication is to be issued monthly, under the 
supervision of Geo, E. Waring, Jr., Newport, R. I., Sec- 
retary of the American Jersey Cattle Club. 
Deep Plowing of New Prairie.— 
“‘ Winona,” Minn. When prairie sod is plowed deeply, 
there are many roots of wild plants not cut off, but mere- 
ly turned over. These sprout and grow again. The 
s0d also dees not rot so soon as when a thin furrow is 
turned over. Bunt if the sod could be plowed with a 
double, or ‘“‘jointer”’ plow ;—a plow with one share and 
mold-board in advance of the other, so as to turn the 
sod the first, and then cover it with soil with the second 
one, grain might be sown atonce. This might do for 
oats or buckwheat, but for wheat it would be risky. 








Calendar for September. 
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If a store-keeper, a blacksmith, or any other busi- 
ness man or mechanic, were to open his shop for 
one or two hours only, each day, and to spend the 
remainder of his time at some unproductive em- 
ployment or recreation, be would soon shut up his 
shop altogether. A certain amount of productive 
labor is absolutely necessary to support every man. 
This amount is regulated by circumstances. These 
circumstances are beyond our control, but their 
operation is so certain, as to amount to what is 
called a natural law. When any business or trade 
becomes so profitable, that a living is made by it 
with less than the usual amount of labor, numbers 
flock into it, until the products become too plenti- 
ful, and their value falls so low, that longer hours 
of labor are needed to turn out a sufficient quan- 
tity of them to give the producer a living. Then 
people leave or avoid this business, and by and by 
it returns to the average condition of other in- 
dustries, and gives a fair living for a fair day’s 
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New England, and other parts of the country, It 
is clear then, that it can not be helped that there: 
should be dissatisfaction with the proceeds of go. 
ineffectually employed labor ; it would be surpris- 
ing, and farming would be different from any other 
business, if it were nut so. The remedy is obvious 

Work must be well and effectually done, or the pay 
is poor. A day’s wages can only be earned bya 
day’s work. The proportion or ratio between work 
and pay is fixed by laws, which no man, or com. 
bination of men, can suspend or abrogute, 


Hints for Work. 


Sowing Wheat.—The majority of farmers prefer 
to sow wheat this month. Where there is no dan- 
ger of the fly, and where the season of fall growth 
is short, most of the wheat is sown in August. The 
10th of September is probably the date which suits. 
the ideas and convenience of most farmers, We 
prefer not to be later than this if we can avoid it. 
This subject was sufficiently treated last month, 

Varieties of Wheat.—A great number of new ya- 
rieties of wheat have been tested of late. The 
Clawson wheat has become very popular on account 
of its hardiness. It is a smooth variety, with a 
plump, amber grain, and yields well. Th. “Gold 


| Medal’? has made many friends, but we Lnow it 





work. But, under ordinary circumstances, if per- | 


sons engaged in any business, do not perform a 


it is complained, farming does not pay, that it does 
not afford a fair living. If this is true, it is especi- 
ally unfortunate, because farmers are tied to their 
business, and can not leave it at a few days’ notice. 
As arule, we are certgm that this isnot true. But 
it must be confessed that there is some reason for 
the complaint. Farming certainly does not pay 
some farmers, and a good reason for this can be 
found by examining the Ceusus Reports. There 
we find that in one of the principal New England 
States the average size of the farms is 76 acres; 
the average number of acres in grain and potatoes 
on each farm is only 24 acres; the average number 
of cows on each farm is less than 3; and each cow 
takes 114 acres to support her; there are less than 
two sheep to each farm; the same number of pigs, 
and little more than one horse. Each man engaged 
in farming cultivates only one acre and four-tenths 
in grains and potatoes, and 104 acres in grains, po- 
tatoes, and grass. Nowhere is a case paralleled by 
that of a mechanic, who should only work a quarter 
of a day, instead of full time. If any sensible far- 
mer were asked, if a man could support himself by 
such management, he would reply Vo emphatically, 
and without any hesitation. The condition of the 
State in question is similar to that of the rest of 


only by report. Of all that we have grown, the 
Treadwell, the Clawson, and the Diehl, have suc- 
ceeded best on moderately light soil, and we would 
choose them in the order here named. The Dieh} 
is a fine white variety, but the white wheats need 
better soil and cultivation than the amber, and these 
better than the red wheats. It is a good farmer 
thst can raise good crops of the white sorts. But 
then every farmer should try for the best. On the 
whole, however, the amber wheats will probably be 
found the most successful under ordinary cultiva- 
tion, and, as a rule, they make excellent flour. 
Cultivating Wheat.—We are experimenting with 
wheat sown in rows 16 inches apart, and the rows 
to be worked with a Rue’s hand-cultivator. If it 
will pay to cultivate wheat here, as it does in Eng- 
land, it will be done. The proper implement can 
be had without difficulty. A common grain drill 
can be furnished with hoes to do the work. If 
other crops pay for cultivation, it is difficult to say 
why wheat should not. It only needs that the mode 
of sowing be arranged to suit. An experiment of 
this nature can easily be made on a small plot of 
ground, and may be very valuable in its results. 
Sowing Timothy ; Harrowing Wheat.—When grass 
seed is sown, harrowing wheat can not be done 
either in the fall.or spring. The benefit derived 
from harrowing in both seasons, is certainly greater 
than the advantage of having the grass seed in the 
ground before winter. When clover is to be sown 
in the spring, it will be much safer to defer sowing 
the timothy until thea, and sow it with the clover 


} on the freshly harrowed ground. 
fair day’s work, they do not get a fairliving. Now | 


| great work of this month. 
| until October. 











Cutting Corn.—This is, or should be, the next 
It is unwise to defer it 
The extra value of well cured fod- 
der, not damaged by frost, is no small considera- 
tion. The corn is ready to cut as soon as it is 
glazed. It gains nothing by standing longer and 
the fodder is always deteriorated. 

How Corn May be Cut.—We were amused recent- 
ly to read in a first-class English agricultural paper 
that our method of shocking corn in America, was 
to put three hills of corn in astook. In the East 
25 hills, or 5 rows of 5 hills in each row, are put in- 
toastook. In the West 7 hills of 7 rows, or 49 
hills, often go into a stook. We prefer the latter, 
as it is a saving of time and space, and is especially 
preferable when the corn stubble is plowed and 
sown to wheat or rye. We prefer too, to bind the 
corn in sheaves, and set up the sheaves in a stook, 
binding the top of the stook with a stout straw 
band. The sheaves are necessary if the corn-husk- 
ing machine is used, and very handy in case the: 
corn is hauled to the barn to be husked. 

Curing Corn-Fodder. —Corn-fodder should be 
bound in small sheaves, and these should be set up 
in stooks open at the bottom to admit plenty of air. 
Rain can not injure fodder thus cured. But if set 
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close, rain that may reach the inside, will not dry, 
but will cause mold and injure the fodder. 

Plowing Corn-Stubble—When fall grain is sown 
upon corn-stubble, the stooks should be as wide as 
possible. The plan of binding in sheaves, will then 
be found very convenient, as the stooks may readily 
be set up 14 rows apart, or 7 rows on each side of 
each row of stooks. This will give nearly 40 feet 
of plowed ground in each strip, and leave very lit- 
tle space to be plowed afterwards. Then, if the 
ground is plowed by throwing the first furrows 
lightly towards the stooks, and finishing by an open 
furrow between them, the strips left may be plow- 
ed by throwing the furrows to those first made, 
again lightly, and finishing by a dead furrow in the 
middle. Then the ground will be left in lands 21 
feet wide, a width, nearly 10 paces, that is usually 
given to the lands. 

Thrashiny Wheat.—When it is convenient, it is 
far the best plan to thrash wheat early. When put 
into the barn, it always undergoes a process of 
“sweating.” This is caused by the water contained 
in the grain and straw, and which cannot all be 
dried out in the field, but which is evaporated by 
the process of heating and “‘sweating.”” The barn 
should be thoroughly ventilated during this pro- 
cess, and the doors thrown open every fine day, 
especially when a breeze is blowing. After this 

. sweating has occurred, the grain thrashes easily, 
and may then be put away into the granary safely 


The Straw is too valuable to be used for litter. | 


Plenty of material can be procured for this purpose 
which costs nothing, and is good for nothing else, 
such as leaves, coarse grass, weeds cut before they 
blossom or seed, sand, dry earth, swamp muck, etc. 
These should be gathered in good time, and stored 
under cover or protected from the rain. 

Digging .Potatoes.—Potatoes should be harvested 
in good time, and put away in pits lightly covered. 
It is a good plan to sort the potatoes when picking 
them up, and thus save another and unnecessary 
handling. Keep the different sizes separate. 

Clover Seed.—The second crop of clover for seed, 
may be cut with a mower, and gathered upon a 
frame, made of light strips of wood, or iron rods, 
to which a piece of canvass is sewed, and fastened 
to the cutter-bar by two bolts. The clover gathered 
upon the cloth can be raked off by a boy following 
with a wide hay-rake. The straw and chaff are use- 
less for hay, and are not worth the trouble of pre- 


serving from the weather, but will make excellent | 


litter for farrowing sows. To be wetted and dried 
two or three times, causes the seed to hull easily. 


Fettening Animals.—It is now time to begin to 
fatten swine, sheep, and beeves intended for the 
market. 
the better for the farm and the farmer. We would 
purchase as many head as we could feed, and buy 
bran, corn-meal, oil-meal, or any other products of 
this character to be procured. If stock were bought 
with judgment, and fed with skill, they should 
bring in a handsome money profit, and leave a 
large quantity of valuable manure. 

Cows.—Fresh milk cows should be liberally fed. 
If they fall off now, they can not be brought up 
again when colder weather comes. Failing pas- 
tures should be helped out with some fresh fodder, 
bran, or meal. Look out for injurious weeds in 
clover aftermath, such as lobelia and St. John’s 
wort. When plentiful, these may cause fatal dis- 
ease in cows, as we have known them to do with 
horses and colts, The presence of these weeds is 
indicated by profuse salivation or slobbering in the 
animals that have eaten them. 

Sheep.—The breeding flock should now be put in 
order, culled over, and liberally fed. Half a pint 
of grain, per head, daily, given now, will help to 
bring the ewes in season early, and insure strong 
lambs, if good care is kept up through the winter. 
Separate all the ram lambs from the ewes, and keep 
the ewe lambs by themselves. Now that good 
mutton is becoming more popular in the markets, 
it would be well to consider the merits of the long 
Wools as profitable sheep. 

Whitewash.—There is no more healthful mode of 
cleaning stables, pens, and sheds, than to give them 
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a good coat of hot lime-wash. An easy mode of 
doing this, is to make a barrel of the wash byslack- 
ing a bushel of fresh lime in a pork or other tight 
barrel, with only water enough to make a thick 
paste. When thelime is thoroughly slacked, fill up 
with boiling water, and let it stand six hours. Then 


| take one of the Fountain Pumps described in the 


American Agrciulturist for May, 1877, and spatter 
the walls with the wash, until every corner is 
covered. The lime that falls upon the floor will 
not be wasted, it will help to sweeten the place. 


Sundry Matters.—Look out for the insurance on 
barns and stock ; do not let the policy expire with- 
out renewing it; and by all means choose a re- 
sponsible company to insure with....Clean out and 
whitewash cellars and root-houses.... Remove rub- 
bish from back yards and gardens.... Repair fences. 
....Open drains....Repair the corn-crib....Hunt 
out vermin and do all those things which need to 
be done to have all snug for the winter. Keep an 
observant eye open, and carry a note-book and pen- 
cil with you. It will be surprising how many things 
will be written down in it in the course of afew days. 


> 


Notes on Orchard and Garden Work. 
ae Se 

This month is the orchardist’s and gardener’s 
harvest time—not so much for the ingathering of 
fruit and other crops, but for the collecting of the 
experience of others, and the harvesting of in- 
formation that shall be of use hereafter. This is 
eminently the month of fairs and exhibitions. Be- 
sides the special horticultural shows, the State 
fairs, and in many cases the local or county fairs, 
have a special department for garden and orchard 
products, and the cultivator may properly give up 
a good share of this month to attending these gath- 
erings—not altogether as a matter of recreation, 
but as an investment for profit. The profit we re- 
fer to is not that which comes in the shape of pre- 
miums awarded to the articles he exhibits, for 
while it is a laudable ambition to carry off as many 
as possible of these, this should not be the sole, or 
even the leading motive for attending the fairs. 
The principal profit comes from seeing what others 
are doing, seeing new varieties of fruits, vegetables, 
etc., in examining new implements, and above all, 
in meeting with other cultivators, and in talking 
with them as to their ways and methods. The suc- 
cessful men are generally enthusiasts in their pur- 
suit, or, as often said—“ ride hobbies.”? Such men 


| are willing and glad to talk with others engaged in 


similar occupations, and it is hardly possible for a 


| wide-awake man to visit even an ordinary fair, with- 
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The more of this work that can be done, | 





out learning something that he can turn to a use- 
ful account. Making the acquaintance of a va- 
riety of fruit or vegetable, that in earliness or 
otker quality, is superior to that we now cultivate, 
will often put one on the road to prosperity. 

But one should visit the fairs to show, as well as 
to see. If every one held back, because he felt 
sure that some one else would have something bet- 
ter, there would be no show at all. It is very dis- 
gusting to the managers of a fair—as we know from 
experience—to be told by a visitor: ‘‘I’ve got at 
home better grapes, (cabbages, or whatever, ) than 
any I see here.”—If you have made a mistake in 
not exhibiting, do not say anything about it, but 
resolve to do better next year. The proper course 
is, to show the best you have from the orchard or 
garden, and if others have better, try to learn the 
cause of the inferiority of your own. 

This is the gala year of the fruit growers, as the 
biennial session of the American Pomological So- 
ciety will be held Sept. 12th to 14th at Baltimore, 
Md. This is an association which every fruit-grower 
can, and which every one, large or small, should join. 
The work of the Society consists in recording new 
fruits, and in cataloguing the success of varieties in 
the different States. Besides this, and quite as 
important, are the opportunities for social inter- 
course, and the great advantages that come from 
personal acquaintance with fruit-growers from 
every State and Territory in the Union. We strong- 
ly urge all engaged in fruit culture, whether as 
amateurs or as a business, to connect themselves 
with this very useful National Society. 





Orchard and Nursery. 


The general failure of the fruit crop in England, 
indicates good prices for shipping varieties, es- 
pecially of apples. American apples have estab- 
lished an excellent reputation in England, and meet 
with ready sale. Formerly the shipments were con- 
fined to a few hundred barrels of Newtown Pippins, 
but now Baldwins, Northern Spys, Spitzenberg, and 
other well-keeping and high flavored varieties are 
sent, in large quantities. 

Marketing Autumn fruit, while less risky than 
that of the earlier varieties, requires care, and it 
is more likely to be picked and packed in too ma- 
ture, rather than in a too unripe condition. What- 
ever the variety of apple or pear, it should always 
reach the market in a firm condition. Over-ripe 
fruit will bruise, and the sale is ruined. Sufficient 
is said last month and the preceding on the details 
of Marketing. See article on the Peach Harvest, in 
August, and on Orchard Helps, in the present issue. 


Cider Making.—If any considerable portion of 
the crop is to be made into cider, to be disposed of 
as such, or converted into vinegar, the ways and 
means should be considered well beforé hand, and 
grinder, press, barrels, and the needed’ store-room 
be all in readiness. Presses of the capacity of @ few 
bushels, up to those that work up 800 bushels a day, 
may now be had. An account of a powerful press 
was given in July last. Those who make nearly 
their whole crop of apples into 

Vinegar, find it profitable to have a small press to 
work up the windfalls every few days. This both 
prevents the increase of insects, and utilizes for 
vinegar what would otherwise go to waste. 

Drying Fruit, for family use or for sale, is suffi- 
ciently discussed in an article on page 338, 

Budding will continue until the sluggish growth 
renders the stocks unfit. Full notes were given 
last month. Do not omit to examine the budded 
trees, as there directed, and cut the ties at the proper 
time. If the stocks are in good condition, the fail- 
ures may be rebudded. 

Seeds of Stone Fruits, peaches, plums, and cherries, 
need be kept from drying too much, and. in a cool 
place. Mixing with a plenty of sand, is the best 
treatment. The notion thet stones from “natural,” 
or unbudded peach trees only, should be used to. 
raise stocks, is founded upon the fact that such 
trees are generally healthy, but some experienced 
planters use stones from the best peaches, provided 
they are from healthy trees. 

Preparing for Fall Planting.—Except in northern 
localities, where the season is brief, fall has sev- 
eral advantages over spring as a season for planting. 
Not only is the soil in better condition, but there is 
more time to devote to the work, which is likely to 
be more thoroughly done, and the season is more 
favorable for the taking up and the safe transporta- 
tion of trees. Ifthe planting is not to be done un- 
til spring, it is better to prepare the land by ma- 
nuring and plowing in the fall. 

<> 
Fruit Garden, 


Excepting the grape vines and fruit trees, the 
plants have yielded their crop, and should now be 
treated with reference to next year’s fruiting. 

Fall Planting is as desirable here, for most things, 
as it is in the orchard, and for the same reasons. 

Blackberries and Raspberries, especially, are better 
set in the fall, as they push underground shoots 
very early in the spring, and growth is apt to be 
well advanced before it is suspected. Keep the canes 
and branches shortened, as directed last month. 


Currants and Gooseberries should be pruned as 
soon as growth ceases and the leaves fall, and cut- 
tings for new plants putin. If these are set in the 
fall, they will often be rooted by the time the 
ground freezes. 

Strawberries.—While there is nothing to be gained 
in the time of bearing by setting in the fall, it is 
often a more convenient, and always a pleasanter 
time for the work, but in northern localities the 
plants do not get sufficiently well established, and 
are liable to be thrown out by the frost, hence fall 
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planting is not advisable, where the climate is any 
more severe than that of New Jersey. 

Blackcap Raspberries and the red-fruited varieties 
of the Purple Cane class, are propagated from the 
tips of the long and slender shoots, which naturally 
arch over and reach the ground for that purpose, 
hence where plants are wanted, a sufficient number 
of these branches to supply them should be allow- 
ed to grow unchecked. When they reach the 
ground, their striking root may be favored by plac- 
ing a little earth upon the ends; only enough should 
be put on to prevent them from being moved by the 
wind ; too much may cause the green tip to decay. 

Grapes which have gone on prosperously until 
just ready to color, are sometimes attacked by mil- 
dew, and can only be saved by the free use of sul- 
phur, which should be applied with care, to secure 
a very fine but even dusting. If carelessly applied, 
the sale of the fruit will be injured. Grape scissors 
are made which hold the bunch by the stem after it 
is severed from the vine; the use of these avoids 
handling the clusters, which, however carefully 
done, will remove some portion of the bloom. 

Fears, almost without exception, are better for 
ripening in the house. If the stem parts readily 
from the tree, when the fruit is lifted, it is time to 
gather and place on shelves in the fruit room, or in 
shallow boxes, where its condition may be watched. 
Laid between the folds of a blanket, pears will 
often color up finer than by any other treatment. 


Kitchen and Market Garden. 


The condition of many gardens this month shows 
an utter disregard of neatness, and a shameful 
amount of waste. The refuse of a family garden 
of moderate size, will go far towards the keep of a 
cow, and still further towards that of a pig. If 
neither of these animals is at hand, to utilize a 
share of the refuse and turn the rest into manure, 
there should always be a compost heap to receive 
them. By thus disposing of the rubbish, the garden 
may be kept in as good order now as at any season. 

Cabbage and Cauliflower seed, for plants to be win- 
tered over in cold frames, is sown this month. It 
is important to do this just at the proper time; if 
the sowing is made too early, the plants will get 
_ too large, and when planted out in the spring, in- 

stead of forming good heads, will tend to push 
flower-stalks and run to seed. On the other hand, 
if sown too late, the growing season will not be 
long enough to allow them to get sufficiently strong 
to pass the winter safely. The market gardeners 
near New York find the proper time limited to 
within a few days either way, of Sept. 15th. To 
have the plants in the proper condition, careful 
gardeners make two sowings, each time using seed 
enough for a full supply. Some sow on the 10th 
and’ 20th, and others on the 12th and 16th, on a 
carefully prepared and enriched seed-bed in the 
open ground, and the plants are usually ready: to 
be “ pricked out’ in the framesin four weeks from 
the sowing. In more northern localities, this must 
be done earlier, and in more southern ones, later. 

Lettuce is another plant which, for the earliest 
spring crops, is wintered over in the same manuer, 
and the seed is sown at the same time with those of 
cabbage and cauliflower. The Simpson, a sub- 
variety of the Silesia, is a favorite sort for this pur- 
pose, and the Black-seeded Butter. 

Borecole, or Kale, usually known in the market as 
“Sprouts,” is a kind of cabbage that does not 
head; the variety most in use is known in the 
seed-stores as ‘‘Dwarf German Greens.” The 
seed.is sown, near New York, at the end of August 
or early this month, in rows 15 inches apart. When 
2 inches high, they are thinned, by cutting out with 
a push-hoe, to 6 or 8 inches, and kept clean. If 
the plants have not spread enough to cover the 
ground, a light covering of salt-hay or straw is 
given, but if they are large enough, no covering is 
put onthem. It is ready for use in May. 

Spinach may be sown for both fall use and to 
keep through the winter. It should not be sown 
later than the middle of the month, in drills 12 or 
i5 inches apari. The crop is to be kept clean as 
long as the frost keeps off, and when large enough, 











it is carefully thinned, and the thinnings used ; this 
gives the plants that are to remain more room, and 
they grow strong and able to stand the winter. In 
the market gardens it is not often covered, but we 
think it comes out better in the spring to cover 
slightly with marsh hay. 


Corn Salad, or Fetticus, the green leaves of which | 
appear very early in the markets, and much used, | 


especially by Europeans as a salad, is sown and 
treated in all respects like spinach, but it is neces- 
sary to give it some protection. 

Turnips of the flat kinds may still be sown, and 
in favorable seasons will make a crop, even if sown 
as late as the 10th or “0th. 

Growing Crops should now be coming on finely, 


bagas, ete., flourish best when the nights ere cocl 
and the days warm. They should be encouraged 
by frequent use of the hoe and cultivator. 

Sweet Potatoes need little other care than an oc- 
casional moving of the vines, to prevent them 
from taking root. 

Melons are ripe when the stem easily parts from 
the fruit ; the ripeness of water melons can only be 


judged by the sound when struck with the finger, | 


a sound which can not be described, but is soon 
learned. Itis well toremove all the fruit not likely 
to mature ; the young musk-melons may be used 
for stuffed pickles or “‘ mangoes.” 

Shallots, the young bulbs of which are used in 
spring as a substitute for onions, arc hardy, and 
may be set this month. 


Pickling and Preserviug.—Cucumbers need picking | 


every day ortwo. Martynias must be taken while 
very tender. String and Snap Beans are prepared 
as if for cooking, and put down in salt. Green 
corn, of proper size for eating, is boiled, cut from 
the cob and dried ; it is sometimes cut from the 


cob raw, and salted. Green tomatoes should be | 


secured for pickliig before frost injures them. 
Winter Cherries or Strawberry Tomatoes drop when 
ripe ; they may be gathered and used for sweet- 
meats at once, or spread in an airy place to be used 
when all are gathered. Make tomato catsup while 
the fruit is still in perfection and plenty. 

Clear up the ground as soon as a crop is oif. 
Manure, spade, and have it ready for spring... ./ As 
soon as sweet corn is gathered, cut up the stalks 
and cure them for fodder....Look out for late 
weeds, and do not put seed-bearing ones on the 
manure heap, but burn. 

—— 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 


The excessive heats of summer being over, the 
late flowers now have their opportunity, and the 
borders should be bright until frosts come. 

Dahlias, besides a strong stake for the main stem, 
often need shorter ones for the principal branches, 


| else the weight of bloom may cause them to break 


away at the junction with the stem, Grasshoppers 
often injure their flowers, and those intended for 
exhibition must be protected by netting. Cut 
away the blooms as soon as past their prime, and 
remove all buds that show malformation. 
Chrysanthemums, from their great beauty and va- 
riety, are not in such general cultivation as we 
should suppose; they are generally hardy, and 
though they flower so late that the frosts catch 
them in their prime, they stand up to their work 
until the very last, and as the rear guard, nobly 
cover the retreat of the floral army. But one can 
pot as many as he chooses, and thus enjoy their 
bloom for some weeks. As soon as the buds are 
fairly developed, pot them, give shade for a few 
days, and when the increase in size of the buds 
shows that they have recovered, give very weak 
manure water, or a teaspoonful of guano to the 
gallon of water. They will bloom more satisfactori- 
ly in a sunny window of a room without fire. 
Chrysanthemum Troubles are numerous; some- 
times a black aphis or plant louse will completely 
cover the ends of the branches—strong Tobacco 
Water. They also are the favorite food of several 
hairy caterpillars, several of which may be found 
disfiguring the foliage of one plant—hand-pick. 


DEO 
Then the stems will break on the slightest Provoca~ 
tion, especially when heavily loaded with buds— 


sticks and strings, and a plenty of them. 


Violets, if wanted in late winter or early spring 
must be provided for now. Prepare a frame with 
very rich soil, and set healthy young plants from 
runners. When freezing weather comes, cover the 
plants with leaves and put on the glass. In Febru. 
ary remove the leaves, and flowers will soon appear, 


Hardy Herbaceous Perennials are mostly through 
with flowering, and may be divided and reget, 
Those which form a large clump of fine roots, may 
be divided by the use of a sharp spade, but those 
with large roots need more care; shake or wash 


| away the soil so that the whole may be seen 
especially those that, like celery, late cabbage, ruta- | . pain 


| bud with a share of the root. 


divide, using a strong knife, so as to leave each 
The present is 9 


| favorable time to procure and set new plants of 








this class, as some flower too early for successful 
removal in spring. 

Lawns, as the cooler weather encourages the 
growth, may have more frequent mowings. Sow 
seeds on thin spots. 

Insects. —Ornamental trees are apt to be disfigured 
by the Fall Web-worm, which is easily removed. 


ee 
Greenhouse and Window Plants, 


As any sudden change next month may make it 
necessary to house tender plants, no time should 
be lost in having all in readiness. See that the 
heating apparatus needs no repairs. Paint, glaze, 
and repair generally. 

Planis for Winter, whether for blooming or for 
keeping over, should be looked out for this month. 
Propagate verbenas, geraniums, and others that are 
in the open ground. Young and vigorous plants 
are always better than old and misshapen ones. 

Hanging Baskets and flower-stands for winter 
should be filled early, that théy will be well es- 
tablished by the time cool weather comes. 

Soil, Fots, and other needed articles, should be 
got ready in good season, and stored for winter use, 


Sand upon the greenhouse benches should be re- 
newed, not only for appearance, but to get rid of 
various animal and vegetable pests. 

Bulbs for early winter blooming should be pro- 
cured as soon as the dealers offer them. 
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Planting Deciduous and Evers 
green Trees and Shrubs in the Fall.—We 
have frequently advocated the fall planting of most fruit 
trees at this season, and for the same reason we prefer 
this season for deciduous ornamental trees and shrubs in 
all mild climates. While there is but little difference of 
opinion as tothe propriety of setting in autumn, the 
hardy trees that drop their leaves then, there is no sub- 
ject upon which tree planters differ more than the proper 
time for planting evergreens. Some do this in early 
spring, while others prefer to wait until growth is about 
to start, and while some entirely disapprove of fall-plant- 
ing, others find it one of the most favorable seasons. 
This diversity tends to show that success will follow 
planting at either scason, if proper care be taken. Messrs. 
Saml. B. Parsons & Sons, whose experience in suck mat- 


| ters has been very large, inform us that they sell many 


evergreens to be set in the fall, and if the planting be 
done in early autumn, when the ground is warm and mel- 
low, and in localities where the season is long, we have 
no doubt that the result will be satisfactory. Messrs. 
Parsons & Sons, of Flushing, N. Y., have a very large 
and remarkably varied stock of this class of trees, in- 
cluding some that are very rare, and not to be generally 
found. There is too much sameness in the selection 
of evergreens, and, indeed, other trees for planting, and 
those who set trees that will ultimately grow large, on 
small places, make a great mistake; there is a number 
of low growing forms, well suited to small places, and 
which will never reach so large a size, as to make it 
necessary to cut them out, because they crowd one an- 
other, and shut ont the light and rain. The better way 
for one who wishes to plant, and does not live too far 
away, is to visit Kissena Nurseries, where specimen trees 
may be seen, and make selections on the spot; or if un- 
able to do this, send for Parsons & Sons’ descriptive 
catalogue, as above. The stock of evergreens is per 
haps unrivalled, and the collection of ornamental decid 
uous trees and shrubs unusually fine. 
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A Liberal Offer is made by the Publishers 
of the American Agriculturist, of New York City, viz., to 
gend the paper free for the rest of this year, to all new 

subscribers sending in their subscriptions for 1878 during 
September, whether at the single rate of $1.60 a year, or 
in clubs of two at $1.50 each, or three at $1.40 each, etc. 


Tur AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST FOR SEPTEMBER IsT 
comes to hand, freighted, as usual, with much useful, 
practical information for all classes, illustrated with 
about 50 original engravings. Among these are: an im- 
portant article on the value and use of ashes; plans, de- 
scription, and details of cost of a $5,000 country house ; 
valuable new breeds of poultry, with illustrations ; 
“Among the Farmers”’ treats of the value of harrowing 
growing crops, wheat, etc., and other useful topics ; 
“Walks and Talks” discusses the increasing value of 
the rye crop, wheat culture, etc.; ‘* Silos,” or the new 
and valuable method of keeping corn-stalks for winter- 
feeding, is discussed and illustrated; a new Grashopper 
Trap, several lahor-saving contrivances, are described 
and engraved ; easy new method of cooling milk, which 
is of importance ; new fruit-dryer; saving animals with 
broken legs; new plants, with fine engravings; con- 
trivances to help fruit-gathering ; ‘‘Notes from the 
Pines” giving experiences in the garden, etc., with 
a plea for native lilies; the household gives ‘Faith 
Rochester’s ”’ common sense talks with her sister. com- 
peers and their danghters; house step-ladders; using 
tomatoes; the Youngsters are well cared for, enter- 
tained, and instructed in their department; the Work on 
the Farm, in the Garden, Orchard, etc., for September, is 
Jaid out with many practical hints ; a list of the time and 
place of some hundreds of Fairs; Humbugs catch it in 
several columns. Ogden Farm Papers, and a hundred or 
£0 of short articles fill up the ample pages. Those sub- 
scribing in September, get the paper 15 months for a sin- 
gle year’s subscription price. ORraNnex JuDD ComPany, 
New York, Publishers. 








Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
a oe 
The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 

fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending Ang. 12th, 1877, 
and for the corresponding month last year: 

1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS, 
REcErPTs. Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley, Oats, 
27 d’s this m'th221,000 2,476,000 2,931,000 67,000 206,000 1,042,000 
25 d’s last m "th267,500 2, 541,000 3,104,000 79,000 197,000 1,281,000 
SALES. Flour. Wheat. Ce = n. Rye. Barley. Oate, 
27 d’s this im "£883,000 2,906,000 6,113,000 357,000 168,000 1,296,000 
25 d's last m’th354, 000 2 "605,000 4, 216, 000 ty 000 225,000 1,209,000 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
tecerprs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. hay 
27 days 1877, .221,000 2,476,000 2,931,000 67, 000 
26 days 1876. .305 305,000 2,451 5000 2,060, 1 100 112,000 65,000 1 ‘O18: 000 

SALRs. Flour, Wheat. Corn, lye. Barley. Oats. 
27 days 1877. .883,000 2,906,000 6,113,000 857,000 168,000 1,296,000 
26 days 1876. .412, “G00 2,634,000 3,107,000 39,000 — 1,104,00) 


3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 
Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats, 
bush. bush. bush. bush. 
162,325 320,094 22,615 11, 


Aug. 6, 1877.. 
418,655 368,858 39,828 92,434 


Feb. ae 2 956,114 388.605 
Jan. 8, 18. Parry 4 3,077,504 341,750 905,615 1,088,104 425,406 
Dec. 11, ie : ‘ . 

Aug. i 180.288), 209 WH.S57 94,900 | SS.914 1,250.05 434 208 
Apr. 10, 18%6.. 393,074 252,140 68,429 200,381 706,282 436,942 
Jan. io 18%6. 808 288 663,982 100,741 $25,191 1,080,300 307,438 
4. noners rom New York. Jan. 1 to Aug. 8. 


our. eat. Corn. Rye. arley. Oats, Peas 

bbls —, bush. bush. bush. bush. bush 

1877.. 662, 5,123,400 12,997,100 835,( 2,100 97,100 153,400 
1876. .1,164.721 11 R520 $844 1000 691.050 28,100 455,987 
1845. .1, 129,041 14,650,208 7.225.590 120,163 165 75,147 229,589 
1874, . 1,362 480 23,290,750 14,5'3,411 531,001 $20 72,311 263,883 
1873 701,998 ares ote 327,970 19,226 20, 92,496 
1872.. 547,794 5.479 949 14,572,323 51 06:8 22,666 29,706 123,093 
1871... 1,095,079 10. 556,653 G31 082 71,399 81,797 16,764 —— 
1870.. 1,069,227 10,236,357 220,617 63,734 — 114,205 — 
1969.. 812.764 9,099,803 1,537,077 72, "811 — Ri — 
1868.. 575, 091 3,209,204 4,903,872 158013 — 4, _—. 


5. Tidewater Receipts at Albany, , cor opening of nav- 
igation to Aug.‘ 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. ieee. Oats. Malt. 

bbis. bush. bush. bush. —-. bush. bush. 
1877.. 3,100 1,584,700 8,385,100 192,900 389,700 960,300 277.500 
1876.. 18,700 7,597, "500 2,305,000 327,000 114,500 1,791,200 $e 500 
1875. * 27200 7 304,600 1,932,200 68,700 — 1,023:200 456.500 
1874.. 35, 100 11'590/000 91795, 200 189,800 74, 1,100 1 "216,700 356,300 


CuRRENT WHOLESALE Pricrs. 

























July 12. Aug. 18. 
Pricr OF GOLD . 105 3-8 105 1-4 
Frour—Super to kixtra State $50 @723 $465 @ 640 
Super to Extra Southern,. 56 @112% 475 @950 
Extra WESTEr... .ccocccscoces 23 @1123 550 @950 
Extra Genesee............0066 5 @9I%B 600 @82% 
Superfine Pes estern .. os @640 46 @53 
Ryg Fioor.... ..... @52% 40 @510 
Gonn-M Rat, dadoseicine cos 5 @35 28 @350 
WugaT—Ali kinds of White. 185 @ 215 140 @16 
All kinds of Red and mere 100 @200 100 @155 
Cous--Zellow . seagate 60 @ 64 61 @ 63 
Meet... .. - 3@ 61 54 @ 6034 
EE oe ee @ 6 ee Ww 
oe Ta— Western ..........0.+++ 2 @ 58 27 @ 4 
_ eee 56 @ 63 45 @ 55 
RYR . 2@ % 6 @ 87 
BARLEY . nee 50 @110 0 @ 9 
BARLEY MALT ” @139 3% @13 
agg # _ tbs 5 @ % 60 @ 100 
STRAW, »§ 6§ @ 3% @ i 
Sonnac Maidan ae RE@ 124% Wke 11% 
— ae of 1876, # D..... ° 5@ 14 4@ R 
Se ee 2 8 2@ 6 
Fratiens—Live “peed ss pb 33 @ 45 3 @ 6 
Srep—Clover,# ® ... Nominal Nominal. 
Timothy, # bushel............ 5 @200 1% @1%9 
Flax, ® bushel............ 16 @1% 150@ — 
Suear—Refi’g & Grocer: RD 8x@ 10% 1%@ 869% 
a. Cuba, # gal. se tert = $ s s $ = 
ew Orleans, pee crop,? ga 
Corrrr—lio(Gold)........... 17 @ 20% 16X¥@ 20x 
‘TOBACCO, Kentueky, &eC.. FD. 4@ 7 4@ li 
es Ee a 7S eee 4%@ 50 44@ 50 
Woo.t—Domestic ee 2 @ 5 3 @ 55 
Domestic, pulled, ® ®........ 2 @ 4 2@ 4 
California, spring clip,.. 13 @ % 18 @ 82 
ee ae DP Clos ssccsececs _ wes a » $ OK 
TALLOW, @ I i... ns 7 
Orr-CaKK—# ton .. .. 8400 @3450 3500 @35 50 
Pork—Mess, # barrel. . 1435 @14 40 1390 @14 00 
Extra Prime, # barrel. . 1000 @1050 90 @10% 
BerFr—Plain mess............ 11 00 @12:00 1100 @i2 00 
LarD, in tres. & bbls, #100 825 @1000 7387%@ 9% 
BuTreR—State, F M........... 2 @ & 4@ 2% 
— poor to eaeie ” PR. 9@ 22 1l @ 2% 
CHEE 3@ 9% 3 @. 10% 
sraNe MANE ischac cat 2% @350 230 @ 860 
Pras—Canada yh aaa. fou. 8B @ — 8 @ 8% 
Eaas—Fresh, en 14%@ 17% 4@ 18 
POULTRY—Fowls & Chickens 10 @ 18 10 @ 15 
Chickens, spring, FP D......066 20 @ 4 12@ 18 
Turkey8s—# B........eeeeeseee - .0 @_ 16 12 @. 16 
Geese, # pair.. sisseeeocee 1122 @120 12% @150 
Ducks, OPE LR 60 @ 100 50 @100 
Roosters, RB. .........ccccccee 6@ 7 6@ 8 
PIGEONS, Wild, @ dozen...... 123 @150 -@ —- 
SQuaBs, per dozen 50 @ 100 —-@e@ — 
TURNIPS @ bbl........ —-@ — 40 @ 50 
_ 1 unches 150 @20 100 @137 
CaBB\GES—# 100.. 200 @600 112%@350 
so bbl 2% @300 150 @280 
Re +.» 100 @150 —-@ — 
LETTUCE, # te Bdcamesedsit 50 @ 100 37 @ 60 
PoTaTOES—new,®@ bbl....... 150 @550 100 @150 
TOMATOES, ae per bush.... 100 @ 250 23 @ 40 
BEETS, # 109 bunciies........ 150 @2% 10 @150 
STRING BEANS, aed bcaniaiiine 50 @ 100 50 @ 624 
CUCUMBERS, ow = @— 0@ & 
BROOM-CORN . 4@ 8 4@ 8 
GREEN CORN, ® 100. -@ —- 30 @ 60 
GREEN Pras, #2 bush bag. —- @ — 50 @ 1% 
WHORTLEBERRIES, # bush... 27% @350 150 @ 200 
APPLES—# barrel... ........68 1% @450 150 @350 
SQUASH, # DbI...........00s000 —- @ — 50 @ 100 
PEANUTS, conan, * = 12% @150 —- @ — 
Melons, er 100.. ssedow —- @ — 80 @2%5 00 
eee - -—-@ — 138 @250 
Prars, # bdbi.... » - @ — 150 @450 
PEACHES, # crate 100 @ 3 50 40 @ $50 
CURRANTS, # P..... 6 @ 10 5@ 8 
BLACKBERRIES, # qt ‘ 8 @ 15 7@ 10 
Pious, # bush =t —-@ — 28 @40 











Gold has been up to 106%, and down to 105, closing 
Aug. 11, at 10514, as against 105% on July 12; 104% on 
June 12; 107% on May 12; 105% on April 12; 1045, on 
March 12; 106 on January 12; 107144 on Dec. 12, 1876, 
and 111% on the 14th of August, 1876 ... Very material re- 
ductions have occurred during the month in the prices of 
most kinds of domestic produce, notably so in Breadstuffs, 
Fruit, and Vegetables, influenced by the liberal offerings 
of the new crop....The course of Breadstuffs nearly ail 
through has been downward. The foreign market ad- 
vices have been of an adverse tenor, tending to impede 
the export movement. The stronger range of ocean 
freights has been also against this interest. The home 
trade requirements have been ona moderate scale. Flour 
(of the new crop) and new Wheat have been offered much 
more freely, the Wheat largely of new crop winter, to ar- 
rive in August and September, and sellers have been 
eager to place supplies, leading to a marked decline in 
values, The new Winter Wheat thus far shown here, 
has been of superior quality. A few samples of new crop 
Spring Wheat have likewise been exhibited, including 
one of No. 2 Chicago, which averaged 6144 tbs. to the 
bushel. Corn has been in better supply, and depressed 
in price, thongh on an active trade, largely in options for 
August, September, and October deliveries. Much of the 
Corn of recent receipt here, was ‘out of order,” and had 
to be scld at low figures. Included in the recent export 
purchases of corn, have been several cargoes for ship- 
ment to Italy, of which were two cargoes of distilling 
Corn @ & cts. @ bushel. Rye has yielded in price, and 
has been fairly active at the ruling quotations, especially 
No. 2 Western, for export to the Continent. Two or three 
boat-loads of new crop State have been sold, to arrive 
f00n, at 86c, Barley dull; feed stock only meeting with 
inquiry of moment, and this for shipment to the United 
Kingdom. New crop six-rowed State Barley offering to 
arrive at 90, with 80@81 bid. Oats less sought after, and 
much cheaper. Several lots of new crop Western have 
been sold, mostly to arrive....Cotton has been quoted 
lower, on a restricted movement....Hay quiet, and Hopa 
slow of sale within our range....A fair inquiry has been 
noted for Tobacco, in good part for export, at unchanged 
fignres.....Provisions have been in less demand, and 
generally quoted weaker in price... Rice has been in 
more request, and ted strong....Groceries quiet ; 
Sugars and Molasses fell off decidedly in values .... Wool 
attracted less attention, and closed in favor of purchasers 
under more liberal and urgent offerings....New crop 
Flax-seed has been recently quite freely purchased for 
August and September delivery, (reported to the extent 
of 100,000 to 125,000 bushe:a), on the basis of $1.50 @ bu., 
for crushers’ use, thus formally opening the new season, 

..Other seeds very dull as yet; quoted irregular.... 
Ocean freights have been fairly active, and at the close, 
higher for Grain ; otherwise firm....Grain rates by steam 
to Liverpool closed on the 11th of August at 8 @ 8¥d..; 
to Glasgow at 5d.; to London at 8d.; to Liverpool, by 
sail, 7 @ 734d. ; London, by sail, 64¢ @ %d., per bushel. 
Provisions by steam to Liverpool, 40s. @ 55s. per ton; 
Cotton by sail and steam at 4d. ® B. Grain, by sail, 
for Cork and orders, at 5s. 9d. @ 6s., and to Danish 
ports, 6s.@6s. 3d. ; Italian ports, 58, 9d. (@ 68. per quarter. 
The railroad strike was severely felt by receivers and 
forwarders of produce, 


New York ELive-Stock ‘Markets. 

RECEIPTS. r 
Beeves. Cows. Catnes, . Swirte. 
8,385 6 8,686 ; a. 





WERK ENDING 


July 23........ eeecce 1 16,596 
July 3 vans dete Se 66 4,167 3368 7,345 
Ane R. ppeeopegeocecs 12,719 34 3,175 22,082 17,686 
Me kinds 5 83 3222 30,688 21,064 
Total , 4 Weeks. ‘35, 671 44 = 14,250 92,721 © 62,691 
do. for prev Weeks 50,590 390 =: 21,646 120,121 een 
A Week Joe mie . Sse” 698 
verage per Week..... 1 
do. do. 0. dst. Month. "10,118 38 = Bis “Ra 
do. do. prev's Month. 6,745 65 20,668 20,361 


The prices for the past four weeks were as follows: ° 





WEEK ENDING ofits: Large Sales. Aver. 
July 23.. “ 13}¢c. 9% @ 18¢. 11¢c. 
July 30. oe 3" elise. 10¥%@12Xc. 11Xc. 
Aug. 6., «. 8 @18 9 @12 ¢. 10c. 
Aug. 13.. 3 MeISKe. 9 @llxc. 1 c. 


ipdadieln, tthe effects of the blockade by the strikers 
onthe different railroads, in the latter part of July, dis- 
turbed the market greatly. As might be expected, prices 
advanced, simply because for a time no cattle came for- 
ward, except all those which would have been unsalable 
under ordinary circumstances. Good cattle went at 14%. 
# D., and many of the trash were about to be sold when, 
as suddenly as the roads were closed, they were opened 
again. Supplies then came forward so quickly, that the 
market was knocked the other way, and the gain and 
more was all lost. Foreign shipments, which werealmost 
suspended, then began again, and after the lowest point 
was reached, a reaction took place, except for the poor 
stock; for them there was no chance to rise, and hardly 
any sale. Fat stock fit for shipment, were scarce, and 
if the market had been at all brisk, there would have been 
astrong advance. As it was, the best, averaging 58 Ibs. 
to the gross- cwt., reached 13'jc. @ I. ; prime steers 
brought 12@12%c., and the poorest natives of 55 tbs., sold 
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for 844c. Common stock had a hard time at the close of 
our report. Texans sold for 7c. for 54 tbs., to 9\%c. # tb. 
for good, averaging 55D. 

Cows have been in good demand, and light supply 
and naturally have advanced $5 @ $8 per head. Good 
family cows are eagerly taken at $60 to $65 each, and or- 
dinary milkers went off slowly at $50 to $55....Calves. 
—The railroad blockade did not affect thie class of stock, 
except to cause an over-supply from near by localities. 
A drop was the result, which required two wecks to re- 
cover. At the close an advance was made on prime veals, 
which sold for 74 @ 8c. ®@ Bb., live weight. Grass calves 
raised on buttermilk, sold at 344 @4c. # D., and the best 
brought only 4c. Fair veals sold easily at? @7'gc .. 
Sheep and 'Lambs,.—The business in wooled stock 
has been very bad the past month. An effort was made 
to crowd sheep upon the market in place of beef, but this 
had the effeci of running down prices 2c. @ t., lambs 
suffering the most. A partial recovery was made at the 
close, prime sheep selling for. 514c. # Db. live weight, 
while poor brought only 33¢c.; thin lambs sold for5@5¢c. 
#@ tb. alive, and extras at only 63jc.....Swine.—The 
fear of a strike amongst the butchers, carly in the month, 
prevented the scarcity from helping prices, and kept the 
market dull. After a slow and irregular business for the 
month. prices setiled down to 53% @5%c. ®@ DB. for live, 
and 6% @74c # PD. for dressed, with a market qu'te 
devoid of animation. 


Prices of Feed. 





Es Sit bpwenb ssn ooeen> cheheaswesespee te 

Middlings, per ton 19.09@ 21.00 
Ground Feed, per ton......... ... ee 15,.00@ 21.00 
Linseed-oil-cake, western, per ton,.... veces e 44.00@ 47.00 
Cotton-seed-cake, per ton............... veeee. 2I5M@® 40.00 
Chandler’s Scraps, per..........c.ceeseseeves oe 8@ 4 





Prices of Fertilizers. 


No 1, Pernv. Guano 10 p. ct. ammonia, standard, @ ton..$56.50 
do. do. Lobos, do. €0.. .06 Ho 

















do. do guaranteed, # ton, cargo C 00 
do do. pny ng ton, 10 p.c.. 66.50 
Mapes’ Complete Manure ve e formula) p.1,000Ibs 26.14 
to. Wheat and Grass Manure, ® 1,000 Bs., 27.00 
do. Tobacco do. do. 24.67 
do. Turnip do. do. 19.86 
do. Bone, ey pure Gne........ os per ton. 40.00 
do. do. 0. medium lo. 37.00 
do. do. 0. coarse do 35.00 
** Dissolved Bone, 15 per a do 40.00 
Quinnipiac Fertilizer Co’s. Phosphate, per ton.. 40.60 
* = Dry g’d Fish Guano, ton 9 p.c. am'‘a 42.00 
od = Pine Island Gu:no, per ton. 42.00 
Stockbridge Corn Mannre, (Boston) per acre.. 22.09 
ae Potato do do do 12.00 
e Tobacco do do do 00 
wker’s Hill and Drill Fertilizer, per ton........ 45.00 
Germar Potash Salts, (25@35 per cent), per ton. 20.00 
Gypsum, Nova Scotia, ground, perton.......... 7.00@8.00 
Nitrate of Potash (95 per cent.), per Ib. ........ 9%eC 
ulphate of Potash (actual potast: 44 per cent) per Ib....4 ¢. 
(actual potash 2744 per cent) per lb 2c. 


oO. re 
Gerfmen Potash Salts (actual potash Iz to 15 p. c. p. ton$20.00 
Muriate of Potash (actual potash 50 per cent), per Ib...2\c. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib.............. ‘ 4K%c.@ 5 Cc. 
Sulphate of Ammonia (25 per cent.), per Ib.... 44%c.@ 4c. 
Dried Biood or Dried Meat (ammonia 14 per cent) p. ton $5) 











containing a great variety of Items, inc’uding many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere. 


Publishers’ Notices, Terms, etc.—The Annual 
Subscription Rates of the American Agriculturist, postage 
prepaid by the Publishers, are: One Copy, $1.0 a year; Tio 
Copies $3; Three Copies, $4.20 ($1.40 each) ; Four Copies, 
$5.20 ($1.90 each) ; Five to Nine Copies, $1.2 each; Ten to 
Nineteen Copies, $1.20 each; Twenty Copies and upwards, 
$1.10 each ; Single Numbers, 15 cents, post-paid.—The above 
terms are for the United States and Territories, and British 
America. To the above add 14 cents extra per year for 
papers delivered by mail in N. Y. City and for copies sent 
outside of the United States and British America, ez- 
cept to Africa, Brazil. British Honduras, the East Indies, 
and Mexico. For the last named five countries the extra 
charge is 38 cents per. year, to cover extra postage; Single 
Numbers, 17 cents, post-paid..... Remittances, payable to 
Order of Orange Judd Company, may be sent in form of 
Checks or Drafts on N. Y. City Banks or Bankers or P.O 
Money Orders; or in Registered Letters, such letters to 
have the money enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster, 
and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and registering 
to be put on in stamps. Money remitted in any one of the 
above three methods is safe against loss.. Bound Volumes 
from Vol. 16 to 35 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.50 if to 
be sent by mail. Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound in our regular style for 75 cents (50 cents extra if to 
be returned by mail). Missing numbers for such volumes 
supplied at 12 cents each._Any Numbers of the paper is- 
sued for 20 years past, sent post paid for 15 cents each.... 
Clubs of Subscribers can be increased at any time.at theclub 
rages, if new members begin at same date as original club. 


Special to Farsoff Readers—Make- 
ing Things Equal.—Many of onr readers five at 
great distances, on Continents and Islands stretching 
clear round the globe. Nota few are directly under us, 
as in Australia, New Zealand, etc..—or we might say 








directly over ne at midnight, if we call wp towards the 


sun. Now these distant readers don’t get their paper by 
telegraph, and it will be too late after its arrival to in- 
terest their friends and neighbors in the Special Offer on 
page 325. . To meet all these cases, and treat all alike, the 
Publishers desire to say this: (" The offer of extra 
numbers on page 325 will be open, everywhere, for TEN 
DAYS after this number comes to hand. This will apply 
to any place in the world, where this September number 
does not arrive by Sept. 20. Six cents (or 3 English 
pence) should be added for extra postage ou the extra 
numbers, to points where the regular prepaid postage is 
24 cents a year. 

That ** Book Acre.’’—Last May it was 
suggested that an additional acre of land be set aside, to 
b: cultivated at odd hours, to be called the ** Book Acre,” 
and the entire proceeds be invested in good books on 
farming. Several acted upon the hint—probably very 
many of whom we have not heard. Questions now come 
** What Books do you advise ?”* The range is large, and 
individual wants differ. If those who desire such advice 
will bricfly tell us their locality, general products they 
are raising, age of members of their families, and what 
books they may have on hand, and the amount to be in- 
vested, we will advise the best we can, either by personal 
letters, or by a general article, if there be enough of 
similar cases to warrant it. Some suggestions in this 
direction will be found on the third cover page of this 
paper.—But in addition to those who have such a spe- 
cial acre, there should be many others who will take 
advantage of the present good crops, to Jay in a sup- 
ply of valuable, helpful, profitable information in the 
form of good books. To such we will afford any prac- 
ticable assistance we can in the way of selection. 

The New Conn. Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, is now organized ready for work. 
Circulars giv‘ng full particulars as to the kind of work to 
be done, analyses of fertilizers for farmers and others, 
cte., etc., can be obtained by addressing the Secretary, 
Prof. W. H. Brewer, New Haven, Conn. 

Dip the Lambs and Sheep this 
Month,—It is now well established that the disease in 
sheep known as scab, is duc toa minute insect, similar 
to that which causes the itch in man; in both cases we 
have only to destroy tlie insect, and the disease will disap- 
pear. With sheep, the most effective method is to dip the 
animals insome preparation that, while fatal to the insect 
parasites, will not injure the sheep or the persons engaged 
in dipping them, Arsenical preparations should only be 
used with a full knowledge of their character, and with 
proper precautions against danger. But there is really 
no need of using arsenic and such dangerous poisons, as 
there are effective dips that are free from these. “Buchan‘'s 
Cresylic Sheep Dip,’’ which contains carbolic, and simi- 
lar acids, combined with soap, is not a secret compound, 
and is not injurious to the animals or the operators, It 
has now been in the market for several years, and has 
met with the approval of those who have made use of it. 
Careful flock-masters are not content with the usual 
spring dipping only, but as a matter of precaution, give 
a second dipping the present month, whether insects are 
seen or not, with a view to rid the animals of ticks, lice, 
etc., as well as the scab insect. Not only does this add 
greatly to the comfort of the animals, but it promotes the 
growth of wool sufficiently to cover the cost and trouble 
of the autumnal dipping. 





Never the Same.—To the unobservant 
reader the front page of the cover may appear always 
the same. But no two are ever alike. Five new, original 
engravings, usually appropriate to the scason, grace 
every sucvessive number—one in each corner, and a 
larger one in the center—and these are gencrally highly 
artistic, and pleasing to the eye. 

Plan of Grounds.— Will the correspond- 
ent at Bordentown, N. J., who sent this, give his name ? 

Temperance Songs.—lIn these days of 
activity in behalf of temperance, large meetings are held, 
and these are much enlivened by good singing. As a help 
to this end, White & Cole’s ** Temperance Songs,’’ pub- 
lished by White, Smith & Co., Boston, are just the thing. 





The Wheat Crop.—the present crop of 
wheat is estimated by the Statistician of the Agricultural 
Department, who has the best means of arriving at a cor- 
rect conclusion, at over 320 millions of bushels, or about 
8 bushels per head to the whole population of the United 
States. Onr consumption is less than 5 bushels per head, 
which is the estimated supply needed for those countries 
where wheat bread is the staff of life. But here we nse 
much rye, buckwheat, and.corn, as breadstnffs, and these 
all go to decrease the consumption of wheat. There will 
certainly be a surplus of more than 100 millions of bush- 
els of wheat to dispose of to foreign countrics. Have 











we the market for all this vast quantity? Upon this 
question, considered with reference to the Present price 
depends the farmer’s gains from this crop. Looking at 
all sides of this question, it does not appear that the 
farmer has anything to grumble about, although he may 
not get the top price for his wheat. A large Western 
farmer, known to us, has already marketed his crop of 
over 3,000 bushels, at $1.25 per bushel. Under present 
circumstances this should be quite satisfactory, ang our 
friend congratulates himself that he has made a sure ¢, 

of it. It is worth something to feel in this Way, Ag 
things in general now stand, farmers are the best off of 
any class, alfhough prices are low. But it must be re- 
membered that we are still on the descent to the bottom ; 
and ifin such a disagreeable passage, any class of people 
can find cause for congratulation—as indeed farmers can 
without searching long for it—then things may not, after 


| all, be so bad as theyscem, and hope may still give a 


silver lining to the dark cloud of business depression, 


Among Other Things to do at the Fairs, 
take along a copy of this paper; and show it to some of 
the people ; let them see its face, and tell them by sub. 
scribing now for 1878, they will get all the rest of this 
year free. Quite a club can thus be readily gathered, re- 
ducing the price to cach. Crops are now good, and 
money is coming in for them, and it is a good time to 
make up clubs. The offer on page 825 will help a good 
deal—the extra numbers being a special premium (0 each 
new subscriber. 

Abortion Among Cows.—‘ W. J. F.,” 
New Castle Co., Del. Abortion is unfortunately a fre. 
quent occurrence amongst high bred and highly kept cows, 
The remedy is not easy to indicate. The causes are at 
present very obscure, and much difference of opinion 
exists in regard tothem. The fullest information about 
this disease, and the proper treatment for its prevention, 
is given in an English work, now publishing in parts, 
entitled Veterinary Obstetrics. It is by the well-known 
English surgeon, George Fleming. When the work is 
complete, it can be procured through the Orange Judd 
Company. The price of the complete work is not yet an- 
nounced, nor the number of parts to be issued. 

Price of Lambs in New York.— 
“F.,? Faulkland, Del. The price of Jambs quoted in our 
market reports, of course is subject to all charges for 
freight, commission, and packages, ifany are used. Very 
young lambs are boxed. It is a question if 10 cents per 
Ib. in New York, would pay as well as 5 cents at home, 
where there are no heavy charges to come out of the pro- 
eceds. We have gencrally found the home market the 
best and most satisfactory. The names of respectable 
commission men will be found among the advertisements, 


The National Agricultural Con. 
gress, meets at Chicago, at the Grand Pacific Hotel, on 
the 28d, and continues for three days. Agricultural Associ- 
ations, Colleges, and Periodicals are asked tosend repre- 
sentatives, and all persons interested in its objects are 
invited to be present. The Hon. W.C. Flagg, Moro, Ill, 
is President, and Horace J. Smith, Phila., Pa., Secretary. 





Every Fruit Grower should recollect 
that the Am. Pomological Society will hold its biennial 
session this month, at Baltimore, Md., from the 12th to 
the 14th. All who can should go; if not members, they 
should, and casily can, join. There is every reason to 
believe that the health of Col. M. P. Wilder, the honor- 
ed President, is such as to allow him to be present. 

Wire Beds are one of the best of modern 
improvements. They cost much less than good hair mat- 
tresses, are more cleanly, are almost as elastic as a wa- 
ter-bed, and are durable. They do not need a mattress 
over them, but only covering enough to afford warmth to 
the body. This is said after having used them for three 
years. The last one tried, which proves admirable, is 
called the ‘* Farnham Improved Woven Wire Bed,” man- 
ufactured by Hiram Buckingham, of Chester, Conn., and 
js retailed at $12, (we believe the first ones made cost 
some $20 or $25.) We obtained it of W. C. Case, agent 
at Middletown, Conn. The impositions practised by 
traveling agents in some parts of the country, as noticed 
in our Humbug columne, has tended to cast distrust up- 
on a valuable addition to household comforts. They 
are supplied by trustworthy dealers and agents. 

As to Incubators.—“E. N.,” Hollister, 
Cal. The two incubators described in the American 
Agriculturist for July, 1876, differ in the methods of 
heating. The Corbett machine is operated by means of 
fermenting horse manure. ~ If any person is unacquainted 
with the: behavior of-stch manure; he is‘apt to cook the 
eggs, or to let them cool, and in cither case destroy them. 
The Day incubator is heated bya self regulating lamp, 
fed with kerosene oil, and as this may be made, by a lit- 
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tle attention, very certain in its operation, the Day pro- 
cess is to be preterred by those who either can not well 
procure the requisite manure for the Corbett machine, or 
do not know how it works when in active fermentation, 
or who do not wish to give constant supervision to the 


incubator day and night. 


Milking 'Tubes.—“ W. N. B.,” Sangamon 
Co,., I, In the American Agriculturist for Nov., 1876, 
was described and illustrated, a tube made for drawing 
the milk from hard milking cows, or those whose udders 
‘or teats are diseased. We give herewith a second illus- 
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tration of this milking tube, which shows correctly how 
the slide should be placed so as not to irritate the inner 
part of the teat. The tubes are made of silver, by George 
P, Pilling, 701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

750 Original Engravings for 
$1.60, or less.—At least 750 well executed, well 
printed engravings, of an instructive or pleasing charac- 
ter, will appear in the pages of this paper during the 
next 15 months. Many will be large; others, though 
small, will convey useful information about implements, 
convenient contrivances, valuable and ornamental plants, 
etc. Any new reader, subscribing for 1878 during this 
month, will get all these %50 Engravings, as well asa 
great amount of useful reading, for a single year’s sub- 
scription price—at most $1.60, including postage, and 
less, where two or more club together, as noted on p. 326. 





Coburn’s Swine Husbandry, judg- 
ing from the demand, is a book the farmers have been 
wanting. The work is a condensed presentation of our 

resent knowledge on swine and all their belongings. 
Tie author is not so conceited as to suppose that what 
he does not know is not worth knowing, but has made 
use of valuable matter wherever it could be found, and 
he has given credit for it in a fair, open, and manly man- 
ner. Werepeat that ‘“‘Swine Husbandry” is the most 
valuable recent addition to our agricultural literature, 





Sending 'Things.—Whether fruit, insects, 
plants, or other objects, are sent by mail or express, to 
be named or for whatever purpose, please mail, the same 
day, or before, a note concerning them. We have a lot 
of articles to which there is no clue, and are of no use. 





Treatment of Splint in a Horse.— 
“L. H. P.,’’ Salt Lake City. ‘Splint’? is caused by a 
deposition of bony matter along the bones of the shank, 
almost invariably on the inner side. It is the effect of 
inflammation of the periosteum or covering membrane of 
the bone. The first symptom is lameness, and a pecu- 
liarity of this affection, is the low drooping of the ani- 
mal’s head when exercising. In the early stages there is 
heat in the part, tenderness, and a soft swelling.” Then 
treatment may be effective. This consists of rest, the ad- 
ministering of purgatives, and application of cooling lo- 
tions. Aftcr the heat has subsided, blistering may be 
resorted to. When the bony matter is deposited, and 
can be felt or seen along the hollow of the shank, it is 
past cure. The disease isa counterpart of ringbone, only 
appearing in a different place. 


Winter Oats for Feed.—Ss. J. H.,” 
Tuscumbia, Ala. The roughness of the upper end of 
the grain of winter oats, is not a serious objection 
to its use for horses. If there is any doubt about it 
the grain could be coarsely ground or bruised in a mill, 
then there conld not be the least objection. The only 
possible trouble that could arise, would be when a horse 
should bolt the grain without chewing it, then the rough- 
ened beardy ends might irritate the intestines. Bruising 
or grinding would remove this danger. 

Treatment for a Bruised Leg.— 
“R.N. C.,” Morris-Co., N.J. Aswelling on the leg near 
the knee, caused by a kick, which does not readily disap- 
pear, may be treated with iodine ointment rubbed on to 
it three timesa day. It is probable that an effusion of 
serum has occurred through inflammation of the mem- 
branes. This must be absorbed as soon as possible, lest 
it form a thickened fibrous deposit, which may become 
permanent... If it does not disappear after several days’ 
treatment with the iodine ointment, the advice of a 
veterinary surgeon should be sought. It might be dan- 
gerous to trifle with it, as it is located near a joint. 


Winter Oats.— E. H.,”, Greenville, Tenn., 
writcs in regard to winter oats: ‘This crop is now pret- 
ty generally grown in the mountain section of East Ten- 
Ressee, and in some neighborhoods has _ been cultivated 
4s a distinct winter crop for over tbirty years.. It has be- 
come quite as hardy as winter wheat or rye. The Jast 





winter was one of great severity ; large peach trees and 
vineyards were destroyed by the cold, and many supposed 
our winter crops would be frozen out, yet they were not, 
and the winter oats stood the winter better, if anything, 
than the less hardy varieties of wheat. Those who ordered 
seed from the Agricultural Department, and from here, 
asa general thing, did so too late, This crop must be put 
in early, so as to give ample time to mature a good stout 
root and top before cold weather sets in; August and 
September are none too early to sow. The crop is very 
generally used for a Jate fall and winter pasture for calves 
and small stock. The yield of winter oats is fully double 
that of the crop sown in the spring, has 1Yo rust or smut, 
the stalk from its slow growth is stout, and it rarely falls 
down or lodges. The husk of the grain is thin, and the 
grain plump and Jarge, Taken in all its qualities, it is 
one of our most valuable crops.”’—[It would doubtless be 
a wise thing to experiment in a small way with these 
oats. If they will be found to resist the cold of our 
Northern and Western winters, this will be a valuable ad- 
dition to those fall crops we now have. The value of this 
variety of oats is fully established in the Southern States, 
where it may furnish much needed pasture or fodder. 
The hint about carly sowing should not be neglected]. 





Fanning Mill for Cleaning Grain. 
—‘A.8.S.,” Petersburg, Va. The fanning mill you re- 
fer to, is probably that which is made by a manufacturer 
at Racine, Wis., and was referred to in the American 
Agriculturist of August, amongst the notices of cata- 
logues received. 





Disease in Pigs.—I. M. P.,” Buchan 
Co., Iowa, Diarrhea and vomiting are symptoms of Dil- 
ious disorder, such as the so-called *‘ hog cholera.” This 
is much more easily prevented than cured. The proper 
mode of treatment depends very much upon the previous 
management, or mismanagement of the animals. A mix- 
ture of sulphur, or copperas and charcoal, in equal parts, 
has been recommended, and found both preventive and 
curative, A tablespoonful of the mixture is given ata dose, 





Impaction of the Stomach, ** Dry 
Murrain.»—‘G. F. C.,” St. Joseph, Mich. This dis- 
ease is fatal if neglected, as it soon disturbs the nutritive 
functions, and the blood becomes disorganized. Indi- 
gestion is'the cause of it. On the first symptom, which 
is a sleepy, dull, listless condition, with torpidity of the 
bowels, and constipation, pint doses of linseed, swect- 
oil, or lard, should be given. Injections of soapy water 
are usefnl. Bleeding is to be avoided as dangerous. 
When the symptoms are aggravated, and the animal re- 
fuses to move, the case is serious. Then copious drenches 
of water sweetened with molasses, and strong purgatives 
of Epsom salts dissolved in plenty of warm water, should 
be given. Alternately with the sweetened water, an 
ounce of carbonate of ammonia dissolved in a gallon of 
water, may be given twice a day, if the animal needs a 
stimulant. The copious watering is needed to dilute the 
dry contents of the stomach. 





Making Phosphate.—‘W. W.M.” If 
we were to give advice to those about to make phosphate, 
we should say “don’t.” The operation is very risky and 
disagreeable. Having tried it once, we would pay double 
price for the ready made phosphate rather than make our 
own. Good, pure superphosphate can be bought so low, 
of any of the respectable dealers whose names are found 
in the American Agriculturist, that it is not even eco- 
nomical, even were it safe and easy, for one to make it 
himself from the materials. 

Treatment for Hog Cholera.—“D. 
W. D.,”’ Madrid Bend, Ky. To give the different courses 
of treatment for the prevention and cure of the disease 
known as “hog cholera,’ would occupy more space than 
we could spare, when there are other means of procuring 
the information wanted. This can be had in full in the 
new work on Swine Husbandry, by F. D. Coburn, of Po- 
mona, Kansas, published recently by the Orange Judd 
Co., price $1.75, free by mail. No swine breeder or feed- 
er should be without this book, which contains all the 
information of value about swine, their feeding and gen- 
eral management when well or sick, that can be gathered 
from the most trustworthy modern sources. 


Culture of Corn in Drills.—‘s. G. 
W.,” Gentry Co., Mo. There need be no difficulty in 
growing corn in drills instead of check rows, if the proper 
implements are used in the most effective manner. The 
seed may be dropped with the ordinary two-row planter, 
the usnal distance apart for the row, but not so far apart 
as usualin the row. Thns rows 33g or 4 feet apart. and 
the seed placed 2 feet apart in the row, would be a very 
good method, The plants may be thinned out to two stalks 
toa hill. When the corn is up, or before this, the ground 
should be harrowed with a Thomas harrow, which does 
not injure the plants, The system of cultivation in drilj 





planting, is to destroy the weeds in the germ, and let 

none escape to grow strong. As soon as the rows are 

well up, they are worked with some implement which 

cuts close tothe corn. The Perry Scarifier, or the Shares’ 

Horse-Hoe, we have found very effective for this. The 

ground is worked frequently, not waiting until it is 

weedy, to begin to cultivate. It is necessary to cultivate : 
early and often. We find this method less troublesome * 
and more profitable than the check row plan. 





Sundry Humbugs. 
—~—— 
The object in exposing 


frauds of various kinds, and 
the rules by which we are 
governed, have becn stated 
80 frequently and so ex- 
plicitly, that we might sup- 
pose they would be gener- 
ally understood. Notwith- 
standing all this, a Ietter 
every now and then shows 
that our objects and methods 
are misapprehended. Here 
is one from New Jersey, 
which says: ‘ Wil) you 
please write and let me_ 
know what your rates are 
for advertising humbugs and 
swindlers in your paper, *** 
If your rates are not too 
high, I would like yon to ad- 
vertise a firm for me, who 

=—- == have swindled me out of 
$16 or $17,” and the writer then goes on to give a history 
of his case. We have stated, and must now repeat, that 
the exposures in these columns are made solely to warn 
our readers against fraudutent designs, and that they can - 
not be used for any other purpose. If one has been 
swindled, he naturally feels a desire to somehow “ get 
even” with the swindler, and if he can not recover his 
money, he can at least have the satisfaction of exposing 
the rascal in print. The writer of théfetter quoted above 
says, that he threatened the swindler with 

EXPOSURE IN THE AGRICULTURIST, 


and we occasionally hear of similar threats made by 
others. While we have no hesitation in exposing any 
fraud—no matter what the position of the author of it, 
we try to bring common sense to the management of the 
matter. Being perfectly disinterested, we often see a 
transaction in a different light from the party concerned, 
and it is not rarely the case that the complainant is as’ 
much to blame as the party complained of. As in mak- : 
ing the publication, the responsibility falls upon us, we 
must be the sole judge of the nature of the evidence 
presented, and of the propriety of making the exposure. 
Take the case already referred to: we are requested to 
publish so and so as swindlers ; the transaction is stated, 
but not a single letter or other document is given in stip- 
port of the statement, but we-have only the word of a 
party personally unknown tous. We do not doubt the 
writer’s good faith and honesty in the least—simply the 
evidence is not sufficient. We would say to our New 
Jerscy friend and to others who ask the question, that no 
money can purchase an insertion in these colamns, and 
we must be convinced that the public will be benefited 
by a publication, and that the evidence is sufficient to 
warrant it, before we can publish any one as a humbug. 
SWINDLES UPON FARMERS 

are rather more numerous this season than usual, and 
they seem to be much after the style of the “* Spring Bed 
Swindle” described last month. Instead of spring-beds, 
some chaps in Illinois have played the same game with a 
new kind of wire fencing. The plan is to offer to give 
the farmer 50 rods of the new fence, if he will put’ it up 
along the road where it will be seen, and serve as an ad- 
vertisement, and the farmer is to have the sole agency for 
the town, and be paid a handsome commission upon all 
orders he may take. The farmer accepts the proposal, 
and the agent tells him that it will take two coils of wire,. 
for which the farmer willingly signe an order. Ina few 
days a stranger comes along to collect a bill for wire 
fencing, and wishes immediate payment. The farmer 
explains that he put np the fence as an advertisement 
and was to have it free. He is told that he was to have 
50 rods free, bnt he has ordered outright 150 rods, and 
must pay for this at fonr cents a foot. If the farmer is 
timid, he settles with the chap somchow, perhaps gives 
his note for $100, to pay for the wire he did not order. 
When he comes to examine his wire, he finds that he has 
200 rods of wire, which will only make 50 rods of fence, 
four strands higi, and in due time learns that his note 
has been discounted at the bank in the nearest town. 


THE LIGHTNING ROD SWINDLE, 


though go old, and so often exposed, is far from killed; 
the latest accounts come from Ohio, where the same vld 
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game is played. The Lightning Rod man proposes to 
appoint the farmer an agent, and he offers to put rods 
upon said farmer's house, to be paid for ont of the- first 
job that the farmer-agent may bring ** the company,” and 
holds out such inducements that the farmer agrees. To 
make it all straight, L. R. man gives the farmer a signed 
agreement to put up the rods, within 60 days—there is 
nothing like doing business in a business-like way—and 
the farmer is requested to sign a receipt for this agree- 
ment. Itis the old story—another chap comes along to 
collect a bill for $180—the cost of the rod on the farmer's 
building, and if he demurs, there is his name signed to 
the order,—old, but too often effective....The success of 
frauds of this kind depends upon the representations of 
the profit that may be made. If a farmer is attending to 
his own business properly, he has no time to engage in 
outside speculations, especially those about which he 
knows nothing whatever. It will be noticed that almost 
every swindle of this class—the spring-bed, the wire 
fence, the lightning rod, etc., is clinched by 
THE FARMER'S SIGNATURE, 


and though we have frequently urged upon every one to 
“be careful what you sign,” the injunction is still need- 
ed. Indeed, it will be a great deal better not to sign at 
all. Those only, who do not listen to, or tolerate any of 
these chaps, who infest the country east and west, north 
and south, are safe.... Another, and a 
BRAND NEW SWINDLE, 
comes from Illinois, and this appeals more directly to his 
wife and daughters than to the farmer himself. A ped- 
dler comes along with laces and other fine goods, which 
he offers at such low rates that the good woman can not 
resist the temptation to buy, and the peddler goes off, 
leaving them happy over their great bargains. In a day 
or two, two men drive up, and show a printed hand-bill, 
giving an account of the robbery of a store. The sup- 
posed robber is known to have stopped at the house, one 
of the men claiming to be the store-keeper, recognizes 
the goods bought of the peddler as a part of those he 
has lost, and especially if there is no man at hand to pre- 
vent, they seize and carry them off....A correspondent in 
Iowa is very indignant.at having received a circular from 
some phrenologists, which proposes if he, the recipient, 
will send a profile view of tiis head and five dollars, they 
will send a description of the character of the individual, 
giving directions as to “‘ the fature development 
NECESSARY TO SUCCESS IN LIFE,” 

and asks us if this is not “a mean humbug that ought to 
be ventilated.” To answer this correspondent would 
open the whole question of the truth of phrenology, 
which we do not propose todiscuss. If denouncing it as 
a humbug or delusion would kill it; phrenology would 
have been very dead, years ago, yet it seems to survive in 
spots, and many well-meaning persons actually believe in 
it. While we have our own opinion on the so-called 
“science,” we can not see that the case is one that comes 
under the head of fraud. The phrenologist offers to fur- 
nish, under certain conditions, his guess at a man upon 
examining his portrait. There may be a difference of 
views as to the value of such an opinion; if any one 
wants it, the price is named, but no one is obliged to buy 
at that or any other price We would not buy....New 
York had at one time a matrimonial paper, but as we 
have seen nothing of it fora long time, we infer that it 


has gone the way of all such things; but Philadelphia 


is not without a 
MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISER, 
a little sheet called “‘ Fortuna,” of which the 1st and 2d 
numbers have been sent us. Its heading states, ‘‘ Con- 
taining Information for all who are desirous of Marry- 
ing.” Weinfer that business must be dull, as there are 
only 9 ‘‘ Cards from Ladies,” while there are 11 ‘‘ Cards 
from Gentlemen.’ Very funny reading they are. A 
young lady of genteel appearance and $150,000, ought 
not to wait long for a taker. A widow with six children, 
weighing 156 pounds, has a lager-beer business, which 
brings in $2,090 yearly, and wants a man to look after the 
business. One can not help wondering if these are 
bona fide offers—yct as there are matrimonial agencies in 
large cities, which have been in operation for many years, 
we suppose there must be cases in which husbands and 
wives are traded for like horses, cattle, and provisions. 
....-The circulars of what purports to be the ‘‘ Finance 
Committce of 
THE LOUISVILLE LOTTERY ASSCCIATION " 

continue to come from all quarters. It is alleged thatin 
settling up the affairs of the ‘‘Company,” there were 
$94,009 in undivided prizes. Some how this was invest- 
ed in watches and things, and a second drawing made on 
behalf of the ticket holders in said lottery. Circulars 
are sent out informing individuals that their ‘‘ joint in- 
terest in the Louisville Lottery Association has resulted 
in your drawing a’’°-—there is after this a blank to be 
filled in with ink, and in the numerous circulars that have 
been sent us, this is filled with ‘‘Gold watch and chain 
valued at $150." Then the individaal is informed that 





‘the 10 percent assessed on all prizes, makes the amount 
due on your prize $15,” and that by sending this amount 
to Russell & Co., N. Y., they will forward the prize. We 
have had numerous letters regarding the matter, some 
asking us to get the watch, sell it at near its valuation, 
and forward the balance, taking pay for our trouble, and 
do various other things that are quite out of our line. 
Others ask our advice, or our opinion in the matter. We 
have in former numbers, and often, expressed our opin- 
ion as to lotteries of all kinds. Holding, as we do, that 
they are wrong in principle, and do a vast amount of 
harm, we can not consistently aid and abet in procuring 
prizes, or in acting as agents for those who choose to 
have dealings with them. Looking at the matter on gen- 
eral principles, we judge that those who send out these 
circulars do it to make money. They do not anywhere 
state what is the cost of, or the real value of, the watch, 
but state that it is “‘ valued ” at $150—a very easy thing 
to do. They propose to send a watch on payment of $15. 
If any one supposes that the ‘‘ Louisville Lottery Co.,” 
or any one else, will send them any more than fifteen 
dollars worth for $15—he has a confidence in human na- 
ture that is likely to be disappointed. Our advice is to 
let lotteries in all their manifestations and develop- 
ments severely alone, and our opinion is that this one is 
an ingenious scheme to make money. We are very sorry 
to say that some of the letters relating to this matter 
bave given a glimpse of the 
WORST SIDE OF HUMAN NATURE. 
These circulars profess to be addressed to those who held 
tickets in, or had an interest in, the Louisville Lottery. 
Some have admitted that they had no such ticket, but if 
a watch worth $150 could be had by paying $15--they 
were willing to have us get itfor them. The momert 
one who has had no interest in such a lottery reads that 
his ‘joint interest has resulted’ so and so—he knows 
that it does not concern him, and whatever may be the 
character of the scheme and its promoters—-he has no 
moral right to avail himself of whatever alleged advan- 
tages may follow....A correspondent in Illinois com- 
plains of an 
ADVERTISED REMEDY FOR CORPULENCE, 
advocating the use of some sea-weed, the taking of 
which will cause leanness. Our friend invested, but re- 
gards himself ‘‘ a victim,’’ for, as he says, if one will fol- 
low the system of diet and exercise recommended, he 
will get lean without the use of the sea-weed. Our 
friend has discovered the secret of many of the medi- 
cines that are taken, and of various external applica- 
tions. Several years ago there was a popular hair reme- 
dy; in its use the head was to be brushed for 15 minutes 
before applying, and for the same time afterwards. It 
was really the friction that was useful. So with various 
remedies that can only have effect if the patient abstains 
from stimulants of all kinds, pepper and all other condi- 
ments, bread of fine flour, and many other things. The 
medicine, to be taken in carefully measured quantities, 
at closely observed hours, amuses the mind and gets the 
credit, while the die¢ does the work..... Several months 
ago we noticed a circular from a man in Cincinnati 
who practises what he calls 
VITAPATHY, 


and as we could not show up the absurdity of the thing 
so effectually in any other way, we quoted from his pam- 
phlet, with some running comments. Vitapathic man 
did not like it, and wrote us to the effect that we should 
investigate it, as it, Vitapathy, was to be a great benefit 
to the human race. He now sends several copies of a 
new edition of his pamphlet. Prof. Carpenter, of Lon- 
don, the renowned physiologist, in one of his works, 
speaks of people who are unconsciously self-deluded, 
and illustrates by the case, among others, of a ‘‘ water- 
witcher,” who really thought he had the power to discov- 
er water by the use of the divining rod. This vitapathic 
man may believe what he prints~but what a capacity for 
credulity he must bave! The first page of this precious 
document (which on the cover he begs us to ‘‘ Read it 
to our Family **—not to excess,) tells us that 
“THE VITAPATHIC SYSTEM 

commences with the beginning of things—ascertains 
what is life, its nature, its power, its source and extent, 
what it is, what it does, and how it does it, and how we 
are to use it to accomplish all things and make it a pan- 
acea for all diseases, and for death itself." There is page 
after page of stuff in a similar strain, including a ** Vi- 
tapathic Marriage Ceremony,” and a ‘* New Vitapathic 
Remedy ” for Hog Cholera! If the man believes the 
stuff he has printed, his friends should kindly care for 
him; if he does'nt believe it—then he is about the most 
arrant humbug amongst all the many that we have had 
the misfortune to know of. 


Portable Poultry House. Ege 
Carrier.—Some time ago we received a letter in refer- 
ence to a portable poultry-house, and a very promising 
egg carrier, from A. R. Sprout, Picture Rocks, but wher¢ 














the Picture Rocks are situated there was no clue. Co 
sequently we could not write, as we wished, to oak “ 
drawings of the ponltry-house. We should be watts 
have them. Will Mr. 8. write with fu!l address in ref 
ence to the egg carrier, 3 


An Honor for Col. Waring —Col 
Geo. E. Waring, Jr., Newport, R. I, has been elected ‘ 
member of the Royal Institution of Engineers of a. 
Netherlands, As there are only six other members eg 
sides the Royal and other officials, this is regarded as ‘ 
distinguished honor. The services of Col. W. in relation 
to the exhibition of the plans of the public works of the 
Netherlands, at our Centennial Exhibition, and his writ. 
ings upon Holland and its great engineering works are 
assigned as the reasons for bestowing the honor, : 





Some Remarkable Individual sends 
a notice of a “National Convention” of Bee keepers 
to be held in New York in Oct. The date is not given, 
but that is no matter, and no name is signed, and that 
shows that there is just one person now alive who sup- 
poses that we are stupid enough to notice a meeting of 
which he is so ashamed that he will not connect his 
name (providing he has one) with it. 





Artificial Switch for a Cow.—Mz:. 
“D.,” Cumberland, Md. It is very difficult to fasten an 
artificial switch on toa stump tail cow, as it will either 
slip off when moved violently, if not fastened tightly, and 
if tightly strapped on, it will hurt the stamp. We never 
knew any substitute for the natural tail to be of any use, 
We suggest covering the cow with a net or cotton 
cloth, such as is used for horses, or to spongeher with. 
carbolic soap suds, leaving it to dry upon the skin, 


To Preserve Horse Manure from 
66 FireeFang. —“T. J. C.,” Painesville, Ohio, 
Horse manure may be kept perfectly well until thoronghly 
decomposed, by piling it in thin layers with earth inter- 
mixed alternately. The heap should be wide and fiat, 
and made hollow to catch the rain. The fermentation, 
is slow, and all the gasses are absorbed by the earth, 





Books on Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs.. 
—“Il. F. N.,”’ Mandarin, Fla. The best available books 
on the subjects mentioned, are Dadd’s American Cattle 
Doctor, price, $2.50. Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual, $1.50, 
Coburn’s Swine Husbandry, $1.75. Stonhenge on the 
Horse, $2.50. An Egg Farm, by Stoddard, % cents, 
The nearest breeder of Short-horns to Florida, known 
to us, is Richard Peters, Atlanta, Georgia. 

What Crop on a Poor Stiff Soil.— 
“T. B. P.,” Goldsboro, N.C. It is useless to expect a 
profitable crop of wheat, corn, or oats, without manure,. 
on a soil run down by the constant planting of cotton. 
Perhaps as good a plan_as any, in this case, would be to 
plow the soil thoroughly, harrow well, and sow down to 
winter oats, with 200 pounds superphosphate of lime per- 
acre. To pasture the oats in the spring, would probably 
be the best plan, and afterwards plow in time to plant 
corn, using a handful of cither the Mapes or Bowker’s- 
corn fertilizer, scattered around each hill just before the 
first hoeing. The field might be sown with peas when 
the corn is laid by, and these plowed in for a crop of rye,. 
with which the field might be seeded to clover in the 
spring. After the second year corn might be taken again, 
then winter oats seeded with clover, and soon. By and 
by, doubtless, the land can be profitably sown with wheat. 


The Echo Farm Herd.—From a neces- 
sarily hurried visit to the Jersey herd at Echo farm, 
which was described in the American. Agriculturist of 
August, we were led into an erroneous supposition that 
“Pride of the Village,” one of the cows mentioned, was 
sired by Litchfield, and was onc of the herd exhibited at 
the Centennial. Weare informed by the owner of the 
herd, F. Ratchford Starr, that our statement to the above- 
effect was not correct. We therefore make the needed 
correction. We do not consider, however, that this de- 
tracts from the merits of ‘‘ Pride of the Village,” which 
we judge to be one of the choicest animals of the herd. 





Draining.—The present season has made it 
evident to hundreds of farmers, that money or labor spent 
in draining upon low grounds, is a profitable investment. 
We have seen many pieces of corn, either parts of fields 
or whole fields, that are now much injured by too much 
moisture, and the loss in many cases is equal to what 
would be the whole cost of the needed drainage. Now 
that fields are being prepared for wheat, there are some: 
that are either too soft in low spots, or are hard and 
Inmpy, being more like baked mud than arable soil. Had 
these been drained, this defect would not Nave hindered 
work, nor have prevented the wheat from being sown in 


the best manner. The crops of the past season wiil bring 
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more money than usual into farmers’ hands ; it would be 
a good thing to put some of it into such permanent im- 
provements as draining, by which the value and produc- 
tive power of the land may in many cases be doubled. 
A Useful Grange Meeting.—Our re- 
mark, made at the outset of the institution of Granges, to 
the effect that in time they would most probably develop 
into useful “ Farmer's Clubs,” as these meetings are gen- 
erally understood, is exemplified by the proceedings at a 
meeting of the Palmyra (N. Y.) Grange, held on July 21st. 
Samples of wheat were exhibited, the best of which were 
of the Post and Clawson varieties. Specimens of currant 
jelly were shown, made by squeezing the juice from 
ripe currants, and adding to it an equal quantity of white 
sugar. The mixture was then brought to a boil, and 
boiled only 5minutes. Others were made without boiling, 
by exposing the sugared juice for one day to the heat of 
the sun on atin roof. Samples of fruit, including a new 
seedling cherry ; conversations about qualities of differ- 
ent wheats, in which the red wheats were chiefly recom- 
mended, and revarding a Fire Relief Association, also 
helped to fill up the time of the meeting. Here wasa 
practical and useful way of occupying time which, how- 
ever, scarcely needed the costly formalities of a Grange 
establishment ; but if this was a necessary condition for 
such a meeting, there is then a good excuse for it. 
Poisoning by Paris. Green—Anti- 
tode.—“ W. F. H.” asks, ‘‘ What to do in case of acci- 
dental poisoning by Paris Green.’’—Paris Green is so 
deadly a poison that the utmost care should be taken to 
prevent accident, and every one should know what to 
do in case poison has been taken into the stomach. 
There is but one tolerably certain antidote, the 
freshly prepared Hydrated Peroxide of Iron, or Ferric 
Hydrate. This cannot be kept on hand long, as it soon 
changes and becomes inert. All well managed drug 
stores keep on hand the means of preparing it at once. 
In case of poisoning by Paris Green or any other form 
of arsenic. give an emetic. Mustard is always at hand ; 
give two tablespoonfals of Ground Mustard stirred in a 
quart of luke-warm Water.—Drink freely, tickling the 
throat with the finger to induce vomiting. When the 
stomach is emptied, give Calcined Magnesia in table- 
spoonful doses, stirred in milk, repeating every 15 min- 
utes. When the vomiting ceases, give a large dose of 
Castor Oil. But send first to the nearest physician, and 
also to the nearest apothecary for Hydrated Peroxide 
of Iron; the doctor will want it; if he is not present, 
give it in tablespoonful doses every 10 or 15 minutes until 
the patient is relieved. It is in the form of pulp like 
Indian-red paint. No harm can come from giving too 
much. When the doctor comes, follow his directions. 





The Great Value of Ashes, Leach- 
ed and Unleached, and the reasons therefor, are 
pretty fully discussed by Prof. Atwater, on page 330. It 
will be worth while for all to read the article. Those using 
hard coal, use more or less kindling wood, producing 
good ashes; and the hard coal ‘itself having been origi- 
nally from plants, supplies a little potash, etc., though 
the greater heat melts and vitrifies the alkalies so much 
as to render them not immediately available to plants. 
We have seen good results even from hard coal ashes, 
though as arule they make such excellent covering for 
foot-paths and roads, that they are most useful for this 
purpose. They are well worth preserving for one or the 
other of these uses. We have materially improved the 
texture of a heavy soil by a free application of them. 

Machines for Cleaning Grain.— 
“J. H. P.,” Armstrong Co., Pa. Various kinds of fans 
or windmills, for cleaning grain and seeds of all sorts, are 
made by many of the manufacturers whose notices are in 
our advertising colamns.. These parties will be happy to 
send catalogues of their goods to any one who asks for 
them, See also notices of various catalogues mentioned 
nearly every month. If these notices and advertisements 
were examined regularly by those in need of anything 
whatever, the desired information would be almost cer- 
tainly found. There is no more comprehensive list of 
useful articles to be found anywhere in print, that we 
know of, than the advertising columns of the American 
Agriculturist throughout the year. They are worth read- 
ing, if only for the varied information they give. 





Pasturing the Highways.—One of 
the greatest nuisances of rural localities is the pasturing 
of stock upon the roads, The road is the private proper- 
ty of the owner of the land on each side of it ; he gives 
only the right to use the land for travel to the public. In 
law, when this use is no longer exercised, the land re- 
verts to the owner. ' The grass, fruit, trees, etc., growing 
on the road-side, are the property of the owner of the 
soil, and not-of the public, and he may plant his garden 
there, if he does not interfere with the conveniance of 
the public in passing to and fro upon the road, No man 











then should use the roads for pasturage. Noone has a 
right to do this; and when cows are permitted to graze 
upon the road-sides, they may do much damage, by en- 
tering gates that may be left open, and destroying garden 
and field crops. Localities, in which the roads are made 
common pasturage, are to be avoided by all persons 
seeking new homes, for whatever the attractions of a 
piace, this nuisance would neutralize them all, and leave 
a large balance on the wrong side. 





** Snow-hill Durhams.’’—“ W. V.C.,” 
Troy, Ind, There is no breed of cattle of the above 
name. The Durhams are the Short-horns, as thay are 
now universally known. Various breeders, who have 
carefully kept up a strain, frequently name their herds in 
the manner referred to, and there may very probably be 
a herd so called, which we do not remember. 


Go the Fairs—Why ?—“ Fair” is not just 
the word for ourautumn shows—“ Exhibition” would be 
better—but the word has come by use to mean exhibition, 
when it don’t mean a “horse-race”’ exclusively. We 
say, go to the fairs. Just as reading other’s thoughts en- 
larges and stimulates one’s own thinking, so contact with 
other men, seeing what they do, what they show, asking 
how they produced this or that good thing, can not fail 
to afford some new hints and do one good. A day at the 
fair lifts one out of daily drudgery ; the sight of so many 
people engaged in the same calling, helps one out of that 
low view which the great mass of farmers set upon their 
own pursuit. However much farmers may talk of the 
dignity of their calling, there is in their hearts too low 
ancstimateofit. Ifa son goes into a store, or a daughter 
marries a merchant, or professional man, they will speak 
of it as something to be proud of. This is wrong. Agri- 
culture, from Adam down, has been and is the noblest 
pursuit. Going to the fair will help in this and many 
other ways. Go early in the day, and have a quiet look 
at things, before the horse-races disturb the general and 
good order of the day. 

Clothing.—A Great Convenience, 
as well as economy, for a multitude of people living re- 
mote from business centers, is afforded in the present 
improved plans of sending out cloth samples with prices 
affixed, adopted by some large dealers, so that any one 
can examine the fabrics a¢ home, know the cost of any 
garment, and have it forwarded directly to them. The 
carriage by the mails of parcels of not over 4 Ibs. at the 
cost.of a cent an ounce, or 16. cents a pound, brings a 


store to one’s own door. (We remember sending a silk . 


wedding dress by mail, a few years ago, to one of our sub- 
scribers in the interior of Kentucky, which cost 96 cents 
a pound for postage, and even then it gave great satis- 
faction). Those wanting men’s garments are referred to 
the advertisement of Foote & Richardson, page 349. 
Letters from our readers who ordered of them during 
the summer, express great satisfaction with the result. 


Basket Items continued 
on page 353. 








A Hundred Per Cent Interest! 


——.— 


“@, W. M.,”’ writes from Iowa: ‘....Some talk about 
their good luck in receiving 20 per cent, or more, fora 
little money invested. I can tell howI got not only 100 
percent for an investment, but. many times that, and I 
believe hundreds of thousands of others can do the same. 
During five years past, I have bought, at a total cost of 
$34.25, eighteen books on farming and gardening, stock- 
raising, and fruit-growing, including one volume on farm 
buildings, one on drainiugs, and one on housekeeping, 
(Youman s Household Science). I have read these, about 
one in three months; my sons have read them; my 
neighbors have borrowed and read them, and there they 
stand in a neat row on a shelf, always ready not only for 
reference, but the finest ornament we have in our humble 
dwelling. We feel proud of them ; they give an air of 
intelligence ; we feel our dignity as a reading family ; my 
sons talk intelligently, and they insensibly appreciate a 
calling that has even 18 books treating of it. They don’t 
talk about leaving the farm for a ‘ higher calling.’ When 
at work they talk about what such and such an author 
says. I know they are happier for it. In these respects 
I know the books have paid @ thousand percent. That 
$34.25 would’buy one small animal, or a cheap set of fur- 
niture, but none of my family would vacate that book 
shelf fora dozen of animals, I will not pretend to say 
how much good these books have-done among our neigh- 
bors, in elevating their tastes and their dignity, as well 
as in giving useful information—how much scandal has 
been avoided, because the readers of the books have 
something to think and talk about, gathered from these 
books ; how many demoralizing ‘ novels’ have not been 





“Tread because these books took their, places. There are 
fewer candidates among our farmers’ sons for city life, 
where,as we know, 9% out of every hundred fail to succeed. 

But there is another paying side to our library. During 
these five years we have saved at least ten animals, from 
a chicken, pig, sheep and cow, up toa valuable horse, by 
the use of the knowledge we got at once from our little 
library. I can see well, where by hints, suggestions, 
new thonghts, avoidance of errors, etc., which have 
come to me through reading the seven thousand pages in 
these 18 books, of other men’s experiences and opera- 
tions, I have myself planned my work, my sales, my im- 
piements, etc., more profitably. NOI would not-be 
without their benefit to myself and family for a hundred 
times their,cost.. I wish I had got twice. as many such 
books, twenty years ago, I send you a list of what I have, 
and want your advice what to get more, to the value of 
$40 this fall. Idid not cultivate that extra ‘ Book Acre,’ 
we had not an extra acre left, but my second son has 
some pigs that will bring about $40, and he says ‘ we will 
put the money in new books, on another shelf, to be 
mine, and when I go on a farm I will take them for 
my house, and we can all read them until then.’—I 
have written this to re-inforce what you have often ad- 
vised. If my brother farmérs could see-the advantage of 
such books, as I see it, and know-it, there would not bea 
farmer’s cabin or mansion in all ‘the land, without at 
least a small farm-book library right off... . by 


+ 9 Oo 
Being Familiar with Our Readers. 


The rule of this office has always been to consider the 
Readers, the Editors, and the Publishers also, as holding 
asort of family relationship, with mutual interests to be 
guarded and promoted. What helps, aids, removes diffi- 
culties, or otherwise benefits our readers, young and.old, 
should give, and we believe does give, the highest. satis- 
faction to the Editors. If an objectionable or doabtful 
advertisement is offered, with ever so much money ten- 
dered to get it inserted in these columns, (for such adver- 
tisers offer big prices,) the Publishers should not, and we 
believe do not, look one moment at the profit, but how 
will it affect the readers. If they had no kindly feelings, 
no thought but how to make the most money, yet, if wise 
men, they must see, that, in the long run, honesty is the 
best policy; that if they fill up the business pages with 
things that will be unprofitable to the readers of ordinary 
judgment, they wiil by so much diminish the value of 
such pages to good patrons, and in the end lose by it. 
(We heartily wish all publishers, even of some of the 
‘religious papers” could, and would, take this view of it. 
How many tons of worse than aseless—of death and dis- 
ease introducing medicines—would fail to finda market.) 

On the other hand, we believe our readers generally 
appreciate this family relationship, and that they take an 
interest in the Editors’ and Publishers’ plans. So we do 
not hesitate to talk familiarly in the reading pages, of the 
plans, the offers, the business arrangements, etc. Some- 
times a.reader will object. to these business talke—that 
there is too much of them, etc.—but we believe the gréat 
multitude of our readers are rather pleased than other- 
wise, with plain talk—with our telling our plans and pur- 
poses familiarly. We like to have them ‘do'eo fs. 
If any of them have big crops, fine farnis,; prosperous eir- 
cumstances, we like to hear of it, and rejoice with them, 
even if we donot find room to put it down in print. 


—~ 
o> 


Bee Notes for September. 


BY L. ©. ROOT, MOHAWK, N. ¥. 

During the present month, if the weather is favorable, 
we may reasonably expect a fair yicld. of fall honey. 
Golden Rod will be in bloom very freely in, most parts,of 
the country. Partly filled boxes, that are. not too much 
rounded and finished, may be completed. Those that are 
rounded over and sealed on the edges, should be removed. 
There is a large proportion of such boxes ‘at this date 
(Aug. 6th), owing to the sudden cessation in the yield of 
whitehoney. It is seldom advisable to place empty boxes 
upon hives so late in the season, expecting them: tobe 
filled. It would be better to take the honey from part of 
the combs with the Extractor, and let the bees refill them. 

Questions and Answers. 

Ber Forace.— What trees would you advise planting 
as affording best forage for bees?”—I think the native 
Basswood is best, as it matures rapidly and yields very 
abundantly. It is sometimes called Linden, and is found 
in abundance in many States; It blooms in Central N. 
Y. about July 15th, and the honey is of the finest quality. 

“Srock anp Swarm.”—‘t What is. the difference be- 
tween a stock and a swarm of bees ?”—We usually speak 
of a swarm of bees as it issues from fhe hive, or as taken 
separately from the hive, while a stock is spoken of as 
including hive, combs, and bees. ‘ 

RETURNING First Swakm.--“ Do you think it advisa- 
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ble to return a first swarm when an increase in swarms 
is not desired ?*”*—This is a good, practical question, and 
the entire space given to the “ Notes *’ might be profita- 
bly ased in answering it. In my home apiary about one- 
half of my hives are boxed, and the rest are extracted. 
Those extracted seldom swarm, no matter how populous. 
When a swarm issues from a stock that is boxed, I re- 
move part of the combs filled with brood, and after re- 
moving all the queen cells from the remainder, fill the 
place of those taken away with empty frames, and re- 
turn the swarm. In most seasons this will prevent further 
swarms, if plenty.of box room be given. The combs of 
brood removed May be given to lighter swarms for ex- 
tfacting. 

To MAKE Bers Work 1n Boxes.—‘ How can I induce 
my bees to work in boxes?”’—Fasten pieces of white 
comb in each box, and if strong with bees and plenty 
of forage, there will usually be no trouble. 

Swarms corne Back.—“ One hive of bees has attempt- 
ed to swarm four different times, and each time returned 
to the old hive. What was the cause ?’’—Without doubt 
the old queen had a poor wing, and being unable to fly, 
returned to her hive, when the bees returned with her. 


. Non-swarmine BeEs.—‘ My bees collect surplus honey, 
but do not swarm. Why is this ? ’*—Bees often gather so 
much honey early in the season, and the combs are so 
filled with it, that space is not left for a sufficient amount 
of brood to be reared, and, in consequence, colonies do 
not become populous enough to swarm. In such cases, 
the Extractor for emptying the combs is invaluable. In 
other seasons stocks may be very populous, and a Jack of 
honey will hinder swarming. 

Srraiaut Comss. — ‘How can I manage to secure 
straight combs in my frames ? ’’—If a frame or two filled 
with combs were placed in each hive, they would assist 
in securing straight combs. Recent experiments impress 
me that the comb foundation, which is being largely 
manufactured, may prove serviceable in this direction. 


Tue Best Hrve.—“ All things considered, which is the 
most desirable hive?’’--I use the “New Quinby.” 
Would change, if I knew of a better one. 

ALsSIKE CiLovEeR.—“ Will this alone produce a good 
crop for stock ?”"—Not the best. If I were to carry on 
farming in connection with bees, I should sow it each 
year, as it yields honey abundantly and of a fine quality. 
It does not stand severe winters well. 


Time For PutTTine oN Boxes.—‘' Does it make any 
difference in the amount of surplus honey, if the boxes 


are put on before the bees have filled the hive below ?”’— + 


Yes. if a card of brood be placed in the hive when the 
bees are put in to keep the queen from entering the box- 
es, and the yield of honey be good, I would pnt boxes on 
at once. It the brood is not furnished, I would put box- 


es on in a couple of days. 
“Do Bers NEED SaLT?"’—It is not essential to them. 


Gcience Applied to Farming.—XXXIIL 
Satie 

Wood Ashes, their Composition and Uses as 

Pertilizers—Ashes vs. Phosphates and Guano. 





I had quite a talk with a farmer friend in Ver- 
mont, recently, about ashes and phosphates as fer- 
tilizers. He had been ‘using both, the superphos- 
phate, of good quality, costing about $50 per ton, 
while fresh ashes could be had at 12 to 15 cts., and 
leached ashes at 10 to 12 cents per bushel. He was 
in doubt as to whether the phosphate paid, but was 
quite certain the ashes were profitable. I thought 
the ashes cheap and the phosphate dear, and ad- 
vised him ‘to use the ashes, and very freely. I be- 
lieve practical experience and correct theory jus- 
tify this advice. 

Very common experience shows that wood ashes 
are an excellent, reliable, and lasting fertilizer. 
Hundreds of farmers will recall places where a 
brush heap or an old log has been burned, and a 
luxuriant vegetation has followed and iasted for 
years. In this section it is an old saying that “the 
land never forgets ashes.’’ Many of our best farm- 
ers in Connecticut use leached ashes, imported 
from Canada, at a cost of from 18 to 28 cents or 
more per bushel, in preference to all other fertilizers 
except barn-yard and stable manure. Mr. T. B. 
Wakeman, of Westport, one of the most successful 
farmers in the State, says: 

“ The farmers here have used ashes for more than 
thirty Bf the cheapest manure we can buy. 
Over 30,000 bushels were sold here last year, be- 
sidee 400 tons of bone, which is next to ashes as a 
fertilizer. We know that ashes and bone-dust pay, 











and more than three times over. We can put that 
down as a fact, and prove it, too. If any one 
doubts it, will call and see our crops, when grow- 
ing, he will admit its truth.” 


This good effect of ashes is very easy to explain. 
The trees from which they come subsist in essen- 
tially the same way as the cultivated crops. Both 
require the same materials for food, though in some- 
what different proportions, and obtain them from 
the same sources—atmosphere and soil. The 
ash that is left after the wood is burned, includes, 
practically, everything that thé tree took, and the 
plant requires, from the soil, except nitrogen, and 
the ingredients are in very available forms. Further, 
while the ashes do not supply nitrogen themselves, 
they are very active agents in rendering the nitro- 
gen of the soil available to crops. Our ordinary 
soils contain this precious ingredient largely in ex- 
cess of the needs of the crops. But the larger por- 
tion of it is in such forms that plants can not ap- 
propriate it for food. This is the case in partially 
decayed vegetable matter, as roots, stubble, humus, 
etc. Ashes induce chemical changes by which the 
nitrogen is rendered available. They do the same 
for the other soil ingredients of plant-food also. In 
the fragments of minerals and rocks contained in ev- 
ery ordinary soil are locked up stores of potash, lime, 
magnesia, phosphoric acid, and soon. The ashes 
liberate these, and work them over into forms fit 
for the support of plants. These changes of plant- 
food from inert to active forms, are going on in the 
soil all the while. It is in virtue of these processes 
that our soils are enriched by tillage and fallowing. 
Ashes, by accelerating these changes, enable the 
soil to feed the crops it bears more rapidly, or what 
is the same thing, more bountifully than it other- 
wise could. 

Again, ashes may be useful as a mechanical 
amendment to the soil. Ona portion of one of the 
fields belonging to my friend alluded to, ashes had 
been applied. On comparing this with an ad- 
joining strip where no ashes had been used, a 
great difference in the texture of the soil, a some- 
what sandy loam, was noticeable. Where the ashes 
were, the soil was soft and yielding to the step. We 
could run our fingers down into it several inches, 
and dig up large handfuls with ease. Where no ashes 
had been applied, it was harcer and more compact, 
and it was with difficulty that we could force our 
fingers into it more than an inch ortwo. An ac- 
quaintance was telling me, recently, of some of the 
farming land in New Jersey that has been so won- 
derfully improved by the application of marl. He 
said he could tell the soil where the marl had been 
put, by the tread, when walking overit, even in the 
darkest night. The marl he referred to was some- 
what similar in composition to leached ashes, and 
its application produced analogous effects. 

And, finally, ashes are usually applied in large 
quantities. Of course, none of their constituents 
can escape into the air. The loss through leach- 
ing away in the water which percolates through the 
soil is very slight. They therefore remain, furnish- 
ing the crops with plant-food, and improving the 
condition of the soil for years, until they are them- 
selves consumed. Hence their lasting usefulness. 





Talnw are figures by Wolff, representing averages 
of “uropean analyses (mostly German) of wood 














ashes. Analyses of ashes of peat and anthracite 

coal are also given, for comparison. 
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The above analyses of wood ashes differ some- 
what from those of the ashes ordiuarily produced 
in household and furnace fires. The percentages 
of phosphoric acid, particularly, are much higher 
than those of common wood ashes.* The amounts 





* The reason of this is that the analyses refer more to the 
ash as prepared for investigation, by careful burning in the 





laboratory, so that all the phosphorus of the wood remains { 


of phosphoric acid, as well as of some of the other 
constituents of ordinary wood ashes as obtained 
from household fires in this country, are illustrated 
by the following analyses by Prof. Storer.* Nog 
I and II were ‘from soap boilers’ stores,” and of 
course, mixtures of various kinds as gathered ro. 
miscuously from houses. The rest were carefully 
taken from stoves and furnaces in private dwellin 
in New England, except IX and X, which were 
from Illinois. 










































WOOD ASHES, (Unleached.) guile Ey 
2 (28/8) 
SOURCES, KINDs OF Woop, ETC, 8 ss S3iet 
= ies 
100 2bs. contain. & a8 as 
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SOAPBOILER’S ASHES. PREM or 3 
I.—Collected from Houses............. 6.8) 3.4 
11.— “ “ ili STR ae 6.1) 3.0).22°)7°"" 
FROM _HOT-AIR FURNACES IN HOUSES, | ; Pe wig 
III.—Beech, Birch, and Maple, mixed...|10.4) 1.5'25.4! 5.9 
IV.—Hard Wood, NN OOK. oes cccscccs 8.5) 1.7/21:9 14° 
VIG Maple. i6s..0séseesesenedeee se 8.8] 2.0/8.7! 1:3 
V.—Mostly Red Oak, (open fire,) hasty! 
-—Mostly Re ak, (open fire,)....... 8.6) 2. | 
VII.—Maple and Apple.... .... soe] 8.4 7310-7 bg 
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1X.—Pin Oak, (green wood.) -| 9.0] 2.2'98°4 ji'g 
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XI.— e, (old trees.)............ one) O51 Be ¥ 
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Leached ashes differ from unleached chiefly in 
containing less potash and more water. Below are 
some analyses by Prof. Johnson.t 
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From the above analyses and other data, which 
we have not room to discuss here, we may assume 
the following figures as expressing accurately 
enough for practical purposes the average per- 
centages of the valuable ingredients of plant-food 
in wood ashes as obtained from household fires, or 
commercially, in this country. 
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Leached...... lto 2 25 8% 1% 1 











A bushel of unleached ashes weighs, on the aver- 
age, about 48 Ibs. A “struck” bushel of leached 
ashes will average some 57 lbs., and a “heaped 
bushel” about 71 Ibs. A dressing of 50 bushels of 
unleached ashes to the acre, at 48 Ibs. to the bush- 
el, would give some 200 Ibs. of potash ; 768 Ibs. 
lime ; 120]bs. magnesia ; 481bs. of phosphoric acid, 
and 36 Ibs. of sulphuric acid. A manuring of 60 
bushels of leached ashes, at 60 Ibs. to the bushel, 
would furnish about 54 Ibs. of potash ; 900 Ibs. of 
lime ; 126 lbs. of magnesia; 54 Ibs. of phosphoric 
acid, and 7 lbs..of sulphuric acid. Either of these 
would cost but little more, and, in many places, not 
nearly as much as an ordinary dressing of guano or 
superphosphate. The main value of the guano or 
superphosphate would be in the nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid it contains and supplies directly to the 
plant. The ashes would contain about as much 
phosphoric acid and would supply nitrogen indirect- 
ly, as explained above. In addition to this, the 
ashes would yield a large quantity of potash, of 
which the guano would contain little and the phos- 
phate probably none, considerable magnesia, and 4 





in the ash as phosphoric acid. In ordinary fires a good dea 
of the phosphorus of the wood is lost, by being volatilized 
and carried away in the draft, or changed to other forms ot 
combination than phosphoric acid. Household and furnace 
ashes also contain considerable coal sand and other impuri- 
ties, which do not occur in the samples prepared in the 
laboratory. Wolff's figures, above given, evidently make 
allowance for these latter contaminations, however. 

* An exhaustive treatinent of this subject by Prof. Storer 
may be found in the “Bulletin of the Bussey Institution of 
Harvard University,” Vol. I, page 191. See also accounts of 
composition and fertilizing effects of ashes in other parts ot 
same work. 

+ From Report of Conn. Board of Agriculture, 1872, p. 417. 
The original samples varied in the percentages of water, but 
the analyses are calculated on a basis of 35 per cent, which 
is probably a fair average. The last sample had an admix- 
ture of anthracite coal ashes. 
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very large amount of lime. The guano and phos- 
phate would probably be more rapid in their action, 
but their effect would soon be gone, while that of 
the ashes would last for years. 





A word of practical application. Ashes are use- 
ful for any crop, from roots to fruit. On newly 
‘seeded grass land they often work wonders. They 
may be used as a top-dressing or put in the hill or 
plowed or harrowed under. They are excellent for 
compostsalso. Here in Connecticut, where guano, 
phosphates, fish, and the like, can be bought very 
cheaply, many of the best farmers prefer to use 
ashes, even when they have to pay twenty cents per 
bushel or more for the leached. And where, as in 
some places I know, guano costs $70.00, a good 
superphosphate $45.00 or $50.00 and bone about 
as much per ton, and ashes are only 12 to 18 cents 
per bushel, I should advise the use of the ashes by 
all means. Of course, for forcing early crops, guano, 
phosphates, and other quickly acting fertilizers, 
when used in small quantities, may pay better. But, 
generally speaking, at such prices as the above, 
ashes will be far preferable for a standard manure. 

W. O. ATWATER, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn, 








The Fairs the Farmers’ Schools. 

Hundreds of letters come to us yearly, asking 
about matters and things which are very fully ex- 
hibited at the Agricultural Fairs every fall. A 
farmer who observes the live stock, implements, 
machines, and other interesting objects at these ex- 
hibitions, and makes a study of them, will gain 
much valuable information. Those who attend the 
fairs, with their goods and live-stock, are pleased to 
have them seen and examined. It is their business 
to show what they have on exhibition, and we never 
yet knew one of them to give an impatient or churl- 
ish reply to any civil inquiry made of them ; but on 
the contrary, have always found them eager to im- 
part information. Now this information is precisely 
what every farmer wants. He needs to be instruct- 
ed about the differences in character and value of 
live stock, the uses and working of implements and 
machinery, the value of improved grains and other 
products, the kinds of artificial fertilizers offered by 
the manufacturers, and scores of other matters, 
not only of great interest, but of value in his daily 
business. Then, farmers need to meet together and 
talk with one onother about these things, and com- 
pare views. It is hardly possible for any two farm- 
ers so to discuss matters relating to their business 
without mutual benefit, The County or State Fair, 
is the place of all others for farmers to meet with 
one another, and also to meet those who provide 
them with implements and various other supplies. 
By all means let every farmer not only attend the 
fairs, but use all his faculties when there, in the 
effort to learn every thing that is possible. A fair 
is a great school for the farmer and his family. 
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Ogden Farm Papers—No, 91. 


BY GEORGE E. WARING, JR. 
pepe 


The subject of the escutcheon or “ milk-mirror,”? 
as atest of the quality of the milch cow, is just 
now receiving much attentian. Mr. L.-8. Hardin 
has attacked Guenon’s theory in a really savage 
way, and he has aroused quite a storm of cor- 
respondence, which is preponderatingly in its fa- 
vor. It has been suggested that we do not need to 
adopt all the minutiz of the theory, for we do no 
care anything about the comparative tests of third 
and fourth rate cows. The only ones we want ure 
those of the first class, and it is a very simple mat- 
ter to learn enough, to be able to see at a glance if 
any given escutcheon is first-class or not. We 
shail act wisely, as a rule, if we let all except the 
first-class ones go. We may make occasional mis- 
takes. There may be some very good cows with 
very bad escutcheons, but I think ihe forty-years’ 
experience of the best dairymen of the world, has 
established the fact, that there is much more in the 





Guenon theory, than in any other outward indica- 
tion of quality. I believe that those who have 
made it a fixed rule of action, to own no cow, and 
to raise no heifer, which has not a first-class es- 
cutcheon, have to-day the best milking herds. 

It may even be doubted, whether it is essential to 
good success, that we should give our attention to 
so much detail as is needed to determine even to 
which class a cow belongs, for the fundamental 
principle seems to be, that the quantity of milk, and 
the continuance of the flow, after the cow gets with 
calf, is chiefly indicated by the area of the escut- 
cheon, whatever may be its sh. pe ; that is to say, 
that the amount of surface covered by hair grow- 
ing in a direction that leads away from the teats, 
indicates the extent of that system of blood vessels 
or secreting organs, which act in the conversion of 
blood into milk. Practically, it seems not to make 
a very great difference, whether the surface so cov- 
ered (the escutcheon) extends up to a good width 
and on both sides of the vulva, or whether it 
reaches out far on the thighs. Mr. Charles L, 
Sharpless, of Philadelphia, has advanced the sug- 
gestion, that the surface covered by a reversed 
growth of hairin front of the udder—out on the 
belly—is as important as that which shows from 
behind. With this idea in mind, we may safely be 
guided, in judging of the comparative value of two 
cows, by the relative amount of space so covered, 
whether such covering indicates any different con- 
formation of the underlying vessels or not. When 
the purpose is not to compare two cows with each 
other, but to decide the individual merit of a single 
cow, then I should say that we should seek the 
fullest possible development of the escutcheon— 
one which runs up of good width, enclosing the 
vulva, which runs out well on to the thighs, and 
which reaches well forward on to the belly. 

Guenon refers to certain “ bastard ’’ marks, which 
are of different character in the different ‘‘ orders,’ 
and which, it seems to me, require more study than 
any one is likely to give, who is not endeavoring to 
make himself an expert in the matter. In my own 
case, and so far as I know in the case of friends 
who adhere to the system, not much attention is 
paid to these marks. It is quite likely that we 
should, all of us, find our account in studying this 
part of the system more minutely; but it seems 
the most desirable thing about the whole matter, 
that the people at large should attend to the lead- 
ing idea, and regulate their breeding, and their 
buying and selling, according to its broader teach- 
ings. To this end, I should say simply: ‘‘ Learn in 
the first place the difference in appearance between 
the escutcheon and the parts surrounding it ; ascer- 

tain the standard of the largest escutcheon of the 
breed o cattle in which you are interested, and 
then try to secure a stable full of animals, ap- 
proaching as nearly as possible to this standard.” 

It is one of the most important things in connec- 
tion with this subject, that the escutcheon is well 
defined, even in the fuzzy coat of the new born 
calf, and that so far as this indication is relied on, 
we may at once determine whether the calf is to be 
kept or killed. In the calf, the upper part of the 
escutcheon shows for its full value, but it does not 
spread to its full width over the thighs until, as 
maturity approaches, the filling of the udder, and 
the development of that part of the body, spread it 
out. By turning the calf on its back, we may read- 
ily see the extension of the escutcheon toward the 
navel and the flanks. We may also judge of the 
size, position, and uniformity of the teats—a very 
important indication. 





A letter from Belchertown, Mass., asks, ‘‘ which 
is best for a creamery, to bring water (in which the 
mercury will stand at 50°) 800 feet through a loamy 
soil, or to adopt Hardin’s plan? Would not cov- 
ered pails be better than cans, on account of 
skimming?” 

My advice would be to use the Hardin plan, or 
the Cooley, or some equivalent, only where a satis- 
factory supply of cold water can not be obtained. 
Even where water has to be pumped by a wind- 
mill or water-wheel, I should be disposed, if it 
could be delivered at a temperature of 50°, or even 
55°, to prefer this system, if only for the sake of its 








simplicity. Where water can be brought by gravi- 
tation—in sufficient quantity—I should not hesitate 
a moment to make use of it. ; 

The cost of laying a wood or,cement, or vitrified 
pipe 800 feet, where the digging is easy, would be 
trifling, compared with the value of the permanent 
result. With a good stream of water, at 50°,-we 
should be safe for winter and summer. Narrow 
cans are beer than pails, because their smaller di- 
ameter brings their contents more readily under the 
influence of the temperature of the surrounding 
water. There is no difficulty, whatever, about 
skimming. A conical dipper, about one ineh less 
in diameter at.its top, than the diameter of the:can, 
will usually take off the whole of the cream in two 
dippings, and with little labor and attention. 





There seems to be quite a revival of interest in 
land drainage, especially in places remote from tile- 
factories, for I have a number of ‘letters asking in- 
formation about the making of tiles at home, es- 
pecially about machines for molding them: Con- 
cerning the construction of the die-plate of the 
tile-molding machine, I hardly know how to'make 
the subject more clear than I have doné on page 180 
of my book “Draining for Profit and Health,” 
illustrated in figure 48. The die-plate, which forms 
the front of the box holding the clay, may be made 
of a piece of boiler iron, with one or more holes of 
the size of the outside of the tile. ‘Pro; 
through this hole, and firmly attached toa crutch 
which straddles it, and is bolted to the plate, is a 
plug of the size of the bore of the tile.; The annu- 
lar space between the plug and the sides of the hole, 
represents the substance of the tile, the clay be- 
ing forced through this space in a solid ‘and con- 
tinuous mass. For a small hand machine, it would 
probably be better to have only one hole—making 
but one line of tiles at a time. 





It is always pleasant to receive a new book which 
has even a collateral bearing upon the. industry in 
which one is interested. Being especially a butter 
dairyman, and having a large amount of skim-milk 
and butter-milk to dispose of, I was very glad to 
get Coburn’s “Swine Husbandry,” just issued by 
the Orange Judd Co. So faras I have been able to 
examine it, it strikes me as -being, on the whole, the 
most comprehensive work having special reference 
to the needs of American farmers, that I have yet 
seen. It is especially to be commended to Western 
pork raisers for its valuable papers on the so-called 
‘* Hog Cholera.” 





We hear a great deal about the depredations.of 
the grasshoppers at the West, but if our Western 
neighbors have this beam in their eye, we have at 
least a mote in our own, to which I fear we pay too 
little attention, Our Eastern grasshopper is get- 
ting to be something more than a serious nuisance, 
Last summer we put into the barn about 95 tons of 
hay. The haying season was followed by a severe 
and protracted drouth. Remembering the old 
adage, ‘‘drouth never made dearth in England,’’ 
and having a good supply of green-fodder for soil- 
ing, we looked forward with lively hope to another 
good hay crop this year. Day by day the grasshop- 
pers—whom we have always with us—increased, 
They seemed to find on our heavily manured landa 
better foraging ground than on some half abandon- 
ed farms in the neighborhood, and they congregated 
from all sides, until we were fairly over-stocked 
with them. In walking across the fields, we fairly 
threw up a spray of these insects. They ate the 
young grass as fast as it grew in such hot and dry 
weather—and they then set to work and ate crown 
and roots fairly down into the ground. As a result, 
we have this year mowed acre after acre bearing 
nothing but weeds, where we last year had good 
grass, and the extent of our loss will be understood 
when I say that we have this year housed only 25 
tons of hay. Fortunately, our cured. oats haye 
yielded very well, and fodder-corn is unusually 
promising, so that we hope to carry our. stock 
through the winter without difficulty, but. the in- 
significant eastern grasshopper may fairly be 
charged with our loss of not less that 50 tons of 
hay, which could have been gold here for $1,000, 
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A Farm House Costing $5,000. 


BY 8. B. REED, ARCHITECT, CORONA, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 





The plans here given were originally designed for 
the residence of Mr. F. H. Johnston, Easton, Md. 
They will interest those desiring a 
good-sized, comfortable farm-house. 
....Exterior, (Figure 1). — The 
site in this case being midway be- 
tween the highway and a water front, 
(facing a tributary of the Chesapeake, ) 
made it desirable to have two main 
entrances, adapted to either approach, 
and indicated the position of the 
kitchen wing at the side. The Con- 
servatory is in an angle facing the 
Southeast. The Piazza and Roof 
Projections are of ample breadth to 
give abundant shade, and proper 
effect: As a whole, the outlines are 
rounded and compact, indicating 
completeness and strength—always 
desirable features in buildings of this 
class....Cellar, (Figure 2). — 





| in the main house 10 feet ; in the wing 9 feet. The 
divisions embrace six rooms, six closets, and the 
required hails. The platform of the main stairs is 
level with the second floor of the wing, and from it 
a door leads to the wing passage. The Bath-room 
has a bath-tub, wash-stand, and seat-closet, and a 





Hight of ceiling 8 feet. It has 18 
windows, and outside and hatchway 
doors. Openings in the chimneys = 
provide ventilation. The ceilings are 
plastered, to prevent the ascent of 
damp and unwholesome vapors 
through the frame-work of the 
house....First Story, (Figure 3). — Hight 
of ceilings in the main house, 11 ft. 4 in., and 
in the wing 9 ft. The main entrances lead from 
the piazzas, through large double doors, to the 
principal Hall, which is wide, and extends unob- 
structed, through the house. The main stairs oc- 
cupy the space at the right, which is separated by 
an arch that preserves the continuity of the hall 





Fig. 2.—PLAN OF CELLAR. 


ceiling. The ordinary or family entrance, is by 
way of the Passage, and is convenient to all the 
parts of the house in daily use, A private stairway 
leads from the passage to the second story. The 
Parlor and Library are separated by sliding doors, 
and each has a bay and other windows. The 
Dining-room at the right, is 


Fig. 1.—ELEVATION OF FRONT OF HOUSE. 


good-sized closet for toweling, etc. All closets 
have the usual shelving and hooks. Each chamber 
has marble shelves and stucco trusses.... Attic. 
—The stairs leading to this story are above the main 
flight, inclosed with narrow ceiling, and have a 
door at the foot. There are two circular windows 
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in each end gable, and one in each front. The 
whole is floored, but otherwise unfinished, to be 
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rest on the foundation. This prevents draughts of 
air from entering the house between the founda. 
tion and the frame, and also keeps mice out of the 
frame at this point—the latter is especially necessary 
along the lines of’ the main partitions. The chimneys 
are of hard brick, arranged with continuous flues 
from cach fire-place to the top, Tin 
8inch pipes, with the nerce 

elbows and register boxes, are jn- 
serted while building, to convey 
warm air from the cellar to the 

chambers in the second story. The 
frame-work is constructed in the 
most thorough manner, of sound 
pine or spruce timber. The siding 
is of clear pine clapboard, laid on 
sheathing felt. Cornices of dressed 
pine. Principal roofing of cedar 
shingles. Piazza and bay window 
roofs of tin. Flooring of narrow 
yellow pine. The first and second 
stories are completed in every 
respect, ready for occupation. Each 
of the principal rooms and the main 
hall have stucco cornices and centers, 
Arches with neat ornamental corbels, 
are built across each bay window, 
over the L, adjoining the main hall, 
and at the entrance of the passage 
leading tothe bed-room in the second 
story. All sashes are 11-inch thick, 
and glazed with four lights in 
each pair. Blinds (outside) are properly hung and 
fastened to each window above the cellar. The 
Conservatory is substantially constructed of light 
frame-work, with no superfluous dressing to ob- 
struct the light, and glazed with plain, single-thick 
glass at the sides, and ribbed glass for the roof, has 
a narrow walk of slat-work leading from the dining- 
room door, and is arranged to be heated in winter 
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used as an open garret....Construction.— 
The excavations are 4 feet deep, and the loose 
earth thrown out is neatly graded around, leaving 
three feet of the foundations exposed to sight. The 
Foundations are of hard burned brick, 12 inches 
thick for the main house, and 8 inches for the wing 



































pleasantly arranged ; it may = : = < 
.be entered from the main 
hall, or through the conser- PIAZZA 
vatory, or by the passage, 
or through the butler’s 1 * Wo? bis - 
pantry. Wide double sash- % “ 5x8 LUDETEE 
doors lead to the conserva- PARLOR ALU i a 
tory, and single sash-doors 18x16 ¢ ace" 210 13x17 
MAIN 
open to the piazza through HALL malin | athe 
ee ROOM 4 


the passage.—The Kitchen 
has doors leading to the 
passage, butler’s pantry, cel- 


lar, and yard, and has three we ey} re] S 
windows. It is provided 10-3x el a 
with a range, pump, boiler, 4 " | - 





18x20¢% 











wash-tubs, and sink. The | 
Butler’s Pantry is spacious ; 
one end is dresser finished, 


PIAZZA 








with counter-shelf and doors 
above and below. A coun- 
ter-shelf is also placed at the 
opposite end, with wash-tray and closet. The sides 
are shelved around, and have cleats and hooks.... 
Second Story, (Figure 4),—Hight of ceilings 





== 


Fig. 3.—PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 


and conservatory. Brick piers, 12 inches square, 
are built for the piazza supports. The first story 
frame-work is beam-filled with bricks, where they 





Fig. 4.—PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 


from a furnace in the cellar. All parts usually 
painted, have two coats of best paint, of color and 
materials selected by the owner. 


Estimate : cost of materials and labor. 


268 yards excavation at 20 cents per yard....... ...... 2 
50.000 bricks, (furnished and — at $12 per M 60K 





88 ft. blue-stone, at 30c. per ft............0000- 26.4 
1300 yards plastering, at 28 cents per yard..........00+ 364.00 
175 do. do. cellar ceiling, at i6c. per yard.... 28.00 
330 feet cornices, (complete) at 20c. per foot.......... ae 


4 centers, (complete), at $4 each 
14.300 feet of timber, xt $14 per M.............. eee 200.20 
Sills, 4x10 in. 276 feet long. 50 beams, 3x10 in. 19 feet long. 
Ties, 4x6 in. 490 feet long. 8 beams, 4x10 in, 19 feet long. 
Plates 4x8 in. 138 feet long. 10 beams, 3x10 in. 18 feet long. 
Perlines, 4x9 in, 214 feet :ong.! 1 beam, 4x10 in. 18 feet long. 
Ridges, 3x9 in. 67 feet long. 11 beams, 8x9 in. 18 fret. long. 
Ridges, 3x7 in. 20 feet long. 28 beams, 3x9 in, 19 feet long. 
Gabler, 4x6 in. 200 feet long. |28 beams, 3x10 in. 10 feet long. 
4 posts, 4x8 in. 26 feet long. 14 beams, 3x9 in. 10 feet long. 
8 posts, 4x8 in. 23 feet long. 78 rafters, 3x6 in, 25 feet long. 
4 posts, 4x7 in. 13% feet long. (34 rafters, 3x5 in. 15 feet long. 
2 posts, 4x7 in. 12 feet long. Braces, 3x5 in. 240 feet long. 
175 joists, at 18c., $22.75 ; 400 wall strips, at 10c. $10..... 62.75 
800 Ibs. felt, at 4c., $32; 800 siding, (clapboards) 10c..$80 112.00 

Cornice materials RT Dini 














500 rough roofing, at 14c. each..... 70.00 
12,000 shingles, at $10 per M..... 
11 squares tin at $9 per square.. ......... OTe ~ 
450 feet valleys, gutters, and leaders, at 10c.... P os 
5,366 ft. flooring, at 3c. per foot.......+.-..+.+++ . 160.8 
13 cellar windows, complete, at $6 each...... . 18.0 
30 plain windows, complete, at $12 each............+++ 360.00 
2 hay windows, complete, at $60 ench........0--+.e0e- 120,00 
2 dormer windows, complete, at $20 each. - 4. 
4 stairs, complete..... a tuiier keeeuber Seapaheeny 5 








88 doors, complete, at $ TYP 
Piazzas and stoops, (exclusive of floors & roofing) 
Conservatory, (complete)............  Leeeeeeaae 

Mantles, (complete) 
Pantry and closets, (complete) 
Nails, $24; Carting, average 1 mile, $50..... 


ate e ewes esse screens +s waeeeeneee 


Range and plumbing, (complete)......... 2.6 esses. 
Carpenter's labor, not included above...........++- 0S 
Painting.....c.ccccceccecccecccveccccccsscveccossreere® . 
InGCIAONEAIS.......ccccccccccccecececcece 

Total Cost, Complete...cyrreereereeereersrererers ONO 
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The East Indian Jungle Fowl and Hybrid. 


The East Indian Jungle Fow! is closely related to 
fowl, and of some particular breeds 


estic 
=p Agen If any doubt of this has 


it is a direct progenitor. 
ever existed, it is dispel- 


cier, Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier, hopes that a beautiful 
addition to our poultry yards may in time be pro- 
duced from the hybrid race. The original portraits 


from which these were photographed, were pub- 
lished in the “London Field”? about a year ago. 
The birds themselyes.are in the Regent’s Park 





led by the fact that this 
wild species will breed 
with the common do- 
mestic hen, and produce 
fertile hybrids. In the 
accompanying engraving 
we give portraits of a 
pure Jungle cock—the 
smaller bird—and a hy- 
prid cock produced by 
the union of the former 
with acommonhen. The 
birds, of which these en- 
gravings are portraits, 
are now, or were lately, in 
the Zoological Gardens 
in Regent’s Park, Lon- 
don. TheJungle fowl is 
of the species known as 
the ‘forked tail fowl of {~~ 
Java’; the Gallus furca- 
tus of the naturalist, 
Temminck, and Gallus 
varius, of Shaw, the lat- 
ter name being consider- 
ed by good authorities as 
the more correct one. 
This species differs from 
all others of the genus 
Gallus, in having but a 
single wattle, placed be- 
tween the mandibles, instead of one being placed 
upon each side, as is usual with other fowls, and 
also in having the tips of ,the neck hackles square 
instead of lance-shaped. The color of the plumage 
is also unique, exhibiting very bright metallic hues 
in the sunlight. The head, neck, and upper part of 
the back, are of bright metallic green, each feather 
being margined with black ; the rump and upper 
tail coverts are black in the center, with the 
margins of both webs yellow; the tail sickle- 
feathers are much curved, as narrow as in a good 
game cock, and in color are a metallic green, with 
black alung the shaft. The central tail feathers are 
black on the inner webs, 
‘and bright green on the 
outer. The smaller wing 
coverts are: red with 
‘black centers, in some 
specimens the edges are 
yellow. The ten primary 
quills are dark-brown, 
the secondaries are 
black, lightly edged with 
red, which is shown 
when the wings are 
‘closed. The whole of 
the under parts are 
black; the comb and 
wattle are very singularly 
colored, being green next 
to the head and throat, 
and red and yellow be- 
low ; the comb is smooth, 
and without serratures ; 
the bill is horn-color, 
and the legs flesh-color. 
As may be seen by the 
portraits, the hybrid par- 
takes very much of the 
character of the male 
parent, but it is larger, 
having a fuller tail, long- 
er saddle feathers, and 
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very young: birds); crest faced with’ some blue 
touches, and throat with some whitish streaks ; no 
white on the eye-lids; tail moderately rounded ; 
crest about two inches long when full grown.” 

The blue color of this bird is only on the parts 
of the feathers which are exposed to the light. In- 
side of these they are of 
variable shades of sooty- 
brown. The secondaries 
and tertiaries are. barred 
with black, as are also, 
but indistinctly, the up- 
per surface of the tail 
aud the greater wing 
coverts. The under sur- 
face of the tail is sooty- 
brown, while the cor- 
responding surface- of 
the wing is ashy-brown. 
The bill_is 14 inch long, 
black, corneous, strong, 
tapering, acute,) with 
both mandibles of equal 
length and meeting ata 
point. The nostrils are 
closely covered with 
bristly: tufts. , The eye is 
black, and its expression 
‘“wicked,’’ The-crest is 
1? inch. long, pointed, 
and directed backward, 
but can be erected. or 
depressed at pleasure. 

The specimen from 
which the accompanying 
engraving was made, is 

















Zoological Gardens, and there are none for sale 
anywhere, either in Europe or in this country. 
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The Oregon Blue Jay—Steller’s Jay. 
BY DR. F. 8, MATTESON, COQUILLE CITY, OREGON. 
_——_o—— 

The Jay of this coast, and the only representative 
of the sub-order in this valley, is Cyanura Stelleri, 
or Steller’s Jay. It inhabits the western water- 
shed; from the summit of the Rocky Mountains to 
the Pacific, and from Russian America to Lower 





12 inches long, expanded 
wings 16 inches, tail 5 
inches. The legs are covered to the heel with 
short, sooty-brown feathers, with a tinge of blue on 
the outer and front sides. The feet and tarsus are 
black, the latter scaly in front, and separated on 
each side from the rest of the tarsal envelope by a 
well defined groove. The female mainly differs 
from the male by being a shade lighter in color. 

This bird frequents both forest and field. It is 
a noisy, thieving pest; a marauding vagabond of 
the first water. It is a voracious glutton, and eats 
anything that he can overhaul. It opens a nut by 
holding it in its claw, placing it on the limb it is 
perched on, and raising to its full hight, brings 
down the sharp point of 








its beak in a steady 
succession of vigorous 
blows, until the shell is 
broken. It pulls up the 
farmer’s young wheat, 
corn, peas, etc., in early 
spring; steals the eggs 
of the hens in summer, 
and forages on the grain 
accessible to him at all 
times. It robs the nests 
and eats the young of 
birds weaker than it- 
self, and makes itself 
obnoxious generally. 
Merciless and cowardly 
among its feathered 
neighbors, feared by the 
weak, and hated by the 
strong, it is constantly 
employed either in forays 
upon the defenseless, or 
using its wings vigorous- 
ly to escape from some 
well deserved punish- 
ment. When frightened 
from its thieving raids, 
it flies rapidly to the 
cover of the nearest 











lance-tipped hackle. The 

hybrid is less wild in 

appearance than the parent, and has more of the 

sedate composure of our domesticated species, 
Several young birds were hatched from eggs 

fertilized by the hybrid here figured, and another 

-one, last year; and the noted English poultry fan- 





THE OREGON OR STELLER’S JAY.—(Cyanura Stelleri.) 


California. The plumage of the bird is thus de- 
scribed by Coues: ‘‘Sooty-brown, darker on the 
the head, passing insensibly into rich blue on the 
rump, and below from the breast. Wings and tail 
deep Prussian blue, with black bars (wanting in 





thicket, calling out loud- 
ly and defiantly, “‘kwak, 
kwak, kwak, kwak,’’ but as soon as concealed from 
view, it remains silent. It does not sing (it has 
not this redeeming quality), but its notes are many 
and varied. It cries, ‘Jay, Jay, Jay,” with great 
distinctness. It also says, ‘“‘steal it, steal it,’ 
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and will surely do it, if opportunity offers. In 
summer the Jay retires to the recesses of the 
forests to breed, where it builds a nest of sticks, 
moss, etc., in the midst of a thick-topped bush. 
The eggs are of a blue color, and from four to six 
in number. Returning, after the incubating sea- 
son, they bring their family with them, to pursue 
their free-booting practices with undiminished 
energy. The progeny take aptly to the disreputa- 
ble ways of the parents, and soon become experts 
at thieving and plundering. As may be infer- 
red from its character, this Jay is not a favorite 
with the settlers, and is remorselessly pursued with 
guns, traps, poisoned grain, and any other agency 
which promises its destruction ; but for every Jay 
killed, twenty others appear. Though war goes 
on, the ever present Jay appears still as numerous, 
and his capacity for feeding on the farmer’s crops, 
and the eggs of singing birds, as great as ever. 
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Among the Farmers.—No, 20. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 
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Making Manure. 


Such a season as we have been experiencing— 
showers every day or two, and often heavy rains, so 
that our light, gravelly soils are constantly moist. 
Such a season produces rank and abundant vegeta- 
ble growths, which may contribute much to the 
bulk of the manure heap. Weeds grow in the gar- 
den, along the hedge-rows, in the foundation of the 
old barn, long since pulled away and cleared up, 
and the problem is how to sucure the most 


Rapid Fermentation and Decay. 


There is always the danger, that in the decay 
which naturally comes on when succulent vegetation 
lies in masses through which the air can circulate, 
the mass will pack so tightly, that the larger and 
more woody stems will become enveloped in the wet 
mass, and so, the air being shut out, will decay no 
more, but remain like s0 many ropes, forming a 
mass which it is almost impossible to handle with 
forks or shovels. The remedy for this is simple. 
The contents of these weed compost heaps must be 
cut in foot lengths, just as we handle corn-stalks in 
winter. The weed-stems may be cut with a sharp 
spade on the ground. This works well, and is often 
the best way, because there is the least work in it. 
Another good way is, when there is a patch of tall 
weeds to be cut, to cut over the ground two or three 
times. The first time the mower clips off all the 
soft tops, a foot or twenty inches long, perhaps, 
then the stems are cut about eight or ten inches 
lower down, and finally close to the ground. This 
leaves the material in the best possible shape for 
the compost heap; it may be raked up and loaded 
upon the cart without difficulty, it may be laid up 
nicely in the heaps, and, when decayed, may be 
easily overhauled. 

The secret of rapid decay is no secret, so to 
speak. It is one of those “secrets,” or “hidden 
mysteries’ of nature, which, when we really come 
to investigate, we find we knew all about before. 
Dry things do not decay, neither do water-soaked 
things. When we pulled the old barn down, two 
or three years ago, I found some of the thatch, that 
had been turning the water for thirty years or more, 
sweet and dry, and used it for bedding in the sta- 
bles ; and on the other hand, Czesar’s bridge timbers 
in the Thames, and the piles driven by the Lake- 
dwellers in Switzerland, the former 2,000, and the 
latter perhaps 10,000 years old, and still sound, in- 
dicate that water is a first rate antiseptic. Now 
air and water together being essential to rapid de- 
cay, our art is to lay up our compost heaps so that 
we can make them wet, and partially dry them al- 
ternately, bringing all parts under the combined in- 
fluence of air and moisture. A few layers of horse 
manure, thrown in as the heap is built, having the 
depth of about two inches each, greatly expedite 
the decay. As soon as the first good heat is over, 
there will be a lack of water. ‘The succulence of 
the plants themselves, afford moisture enough for 
this first and most active heating, and rains may 
supply water to keep the decay in active progress, 











for some time, but the heap will gradually dry out, 
and ought to be “‘ cut’ over and relaid with fresh 
material, and given a good soaking at least twice 
during the season. 


Swine as Manure Makers. 


When a sufficiently large herd of swine is kept, 
they make the best composters and workers-over 
of material of the kind of which we have been 
speaking, and a few are well kept at work. The 
weeds and vegetable matter, cut short, should be 
thrown into the pig pen, but they should soon be 
thrown out again. If the pen be cleaned out once 
a month, and the manure added to the compost 
heap, it will decay much better, for there will be 
better circulation of air through it ; but it must be 
kept moist, and there is no plan for making a com- 
post heap, equal to building one over or near a 
tank or sunken hogshead, out of which water 
may be pumped to moisten the heap with. 


Hay Curcd, not Dried. 


Every year the problem comes up, how green will 
it do to get in hay ? and every year our practice is 
to get it in with less and less drying. Cut between 
4and8P. M.; the next day, if heavy, shaken up 
and turned before noon, and once after, then raked 
up at 3 P. M., and got in the same afternoon, fs 
pretty quick work, aad to accomplish it, and have 
the hay cured enough to keep without salting, re- 
quires a hot, drying day. I have just had excellent 
luck, cutting late one day, raking into windrows at 
about noon, cocking up by three o’clock, and get- 
ting in the next forenoon, and using salt or not, ac- 
cording to the condition of the hay. This hay is 
cured and little dried, and there is very little work 
about the operation. Salt has a wonderful effect. 
Ido not understand it. The hay ‘sweats’? well, 
but if salted rarely molds, or gives off any but fra- 
grant odors. It does not seem to me that the salt 
could come iu contact with the hay so generally as 
to affect it all, and yet every lock seems to be 
preserved. 

I have never used salt upon corn-fodder, but I 
shall do so this year, confident that four or five 
quarts to the ton will aid greatly in curing it, and 
prevent the necessity of so much drying. The 
finer the salt, the further it will go in salting hay. 
A handful of salt will penetrate through three feet 
of hay in the mow, as I have proved by experiment, 
and I presume if the hay were very dry, it would 
rattle down a good ways farther. 


Harrowing Growing Crops. 


Iam old fogy enough to stand out pretty well 
against startling innovations. Though, I confess, 
like Daniel Boon’s coon, I came down from previ- 
ously held notions when John J. Thomas advocated 
harrowing field corn, and invented a harrow to do 
it with ; but this harrowing of spring grain, par- 
ticalarly oats, has something in it so positively re- 
pugnant to general views of thrift, that I had no 
thought of giving it a trial, any more than of plant- 
ing an acre or two of Prickly Comfrey, or adopting 
either flat culture or the ‘‘ Ross system”’ for corn. 
We do not all think alike. Discussing crop pros- 
pects the other day with Mr. Devereux Pennington, 
of Bergen Co., he spoke of his oats, (everybody’s 
oats are looking well), and said that after having 
been harrowed seven times, they were standing very 
evenly, waist high, all over the field, and that there 
were almost no weeds to be seen. 

‘¢ What,’ said I, 


“Seven Times Harrowed, 


“ What do you mean?” 

“T mean just that,’ said he, ‘‘and besides,’’ he 
added, ‘‘I have learned another thing in connection 
with this harrowing business, which I am surprised 
that you did not see the advantage in, as soon as 
the subject of harrowing spring grains was broach- 
ed; that is, that top-dressing may be done at al- 
most any time, well along into the spring.” —Then 
he gave me the history of the particular field of 
which we were speaking, and afterwards a tran- 
script of the memorandums in his Farm note book. 
It seems the ground, which is light, sandy alluvial, 
was plowed last autumn, and this spring top-dressed 
with manure compost over about one-third of the 





field. When he was ready to sow, he did not wait 
to finish the manuring, but having determined up- 
on harrowing the crop several times, sowed the 
oats and harrowed them in, and then kept right on 
with the top-dressing. 

The following are the memorandums: 

“* April 12th. Sowed 8%/, acres with White Prop. 
stier oats, on ground plowed last fall, and part of 
it top-dressed this spring. Used 9 bushels of 32 
pounds, broadcast. (The balance of the ground 
was afterwards top-dressed).—April 18th. Rolled 
oat ground.—May 2nd. Harrowed oats Ist time; 
May 7th, 2nd time; May 21st, 3d time; May 25th, 
4th time; May 28th, 5th time ; June 4th, 6th time ; 
June 12th, 7th time.—The oats are now looking 
very well, and promise a large yield of clean seed,” 

The oats top-dressed after sowing, had—so it ap- 
pears to Mr. Pennington—greater benefit from the 
manure than the others, where both manure and 
oats were harrowed in together, for it served as 
mulch to them when just coming out of the ground, 
and being disturbed by the subsequent harrowingg, 
and knocked about more or less, the weeds starting 
up under its influence were more thoroughly killed, 
This seems reasonable. The harrow used was a 
heavy, long-toothed common harrow, but it was 
not dragged promiscuously over the field, but every 
time as nearly in the same tracks as possible. After 
once or twice this became an easy matter, and the 
teeth followed in the old tracks, as we go and think 
in old ruts, from habit. Some oats were torn out 
at first, of course ; some were buried past resurrec- 
tion, no doubt; the harrow teeth cut furrows 
through them, and ranged the plants in phalanxes 
as if put in by a drill, and then in passing through 
subsequently, few were disturbed. The ground 
was disturbed, and weeds were killed by wholesale, 

At the time of the last harrowing, the oats were 
14 inches high, and were, as might be expected, 
pretty well flattened down by the operation. Still, 
as the “‘ pusley” (I quote the word as being ver- 
nacular—purslane is too respectable a name forthe 
“pesky”? plant,) was just starting—showing its 
minute red leaves above the surface, this last har- 
rowing wrought wholesale destruction by covering 
it with earth. 

The action of a harrow-tooth in passing through 
light soil, is to throw a perfect shower of earth to 
either side, so that harrowing not only loosens the 
soil about the plants—a very beneficial operation, 
admits air, and with it warmth and moisture, but 
effects a very thorough destruction of weeds by 
burying them in their most delicate and vulnerable 
condition, that of the seed-leaf. 

Not the least advantage of this system is being 
able to plow in the autumn. I have sometimes 
done this—that is, put spring grain on land plowed 
in the fall without plowing again, but have always 
felt—and so have the oats—that the ground was not 
really half prepared, and it is much more apt to be 
weedy than spring-plowed land. On our light san- 
dy loams, we have to take care that the ground is 
not too much exposed to washing by heavy rains in 
winter, so there is much land on hill-sides which 
can not be plowed in the autumn under any cir- 
cumstances. The harrowing, however, may be 
done as well on spring-plowed as on fall-plowed land. 


Early Sowing of Grass and Grain. 


Winter grain and grass seed may, and should be 
sowed as early as the ground is clear after the first 
of August. Grass seed earlier. When land is to 
be laid down to grass, I find that early seeding— 
say sowing in July rather than in September, if the 
ground is rich, makes all the difference between a 
fair crop of hay and next to none the first year. 
One rich piece of moist land, well manured, was 
last year sowed with Timothy and Swedes, about 
the middle of July. A big crop of roots was taken 
off, and this year, Timothy hay, at the rate of two 
tons to the acre, I should judge. The Clover sowed 
in the spring making no great figure. 

Last. year a piece of land of one of my near 
neighbors was manured in July for turnips, with 
manure from the barn-yard, which had accumulated 
since the yard was cleared out in the spring, and 
during the extreme drouth from which we suffered. 
A good part of the manure was rye chaff, mixed 
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with animal droppings. Grass seed was sowed at 
the same time, but like all the rest of the grass in 
this section, it was burned out and made no sign. 
Something started, it was taken for “ barn-grass,”’ 
or some coarse grass of the kind. The turnips 
yielded well, and the grass, to the surprise of every 
body, did not winter-kill, and was so green in the 
spring, that it was suffered to stand to see what it 
would come to. It proved to be rye. The chaff 
contained light seed which did not decay because 
the season was so hot and dry, so it was sown with 
the manure early in July. It was the earliest, tall- 
est, and finest rye cut in our whole neighborhood. 
I conclude not that shriveled seed is the best— 
though possibly some people might argue that, for 
perversity, but that we can hardly sow too early. 


Talks on Farm Crops.—No. 7. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Walks and Talks on the Farm,” 
** Harris on the Pig,’ etc. 
gts 


“Two years ago,” said the Doctor, “‘ you sowed 
wheat and rye together. What was the result ? ”’ 

“The result,’’ said the Deacon, ‘was a noble 
crop of rye, with a few heads of wheat scattered 
through it. I see nothing to be gained by it.” 

“‘T intend to give it another trial this fall,’’ said 
I, “‘the wheat did not hurt the rye. I had appar- 
ently just as good a crop of rye as if no wheat had 
been sown. I sowed half a bushel of wheat, and 
one and a half bushels of rye to the acre. This year 
I propose to sow five pecks of each per acre.”’ 

You ask what I expect to gain by it? Let me 
say (1) that the land on which I propose to sow the 
wheat and rye, did not produce a good crop of 
wheat the last time it was sown. It winter-killed. 
And this was not the worst of it. The clover-seed 
failed. And you know what this means. It is bad 
enough to lose a crop of wheat and a crop of clover, 
but worse still to have thistles and other weeds get 
full possession of the land. The field, or rather 
part of the field, has not got over it yet, and will 
not until I get it down in clover and grass. (2) The 
land has been underdrained since it was last in 
wheat, and consequently we stand a far better 
chance to get a good crop of wheat; but (3) Ido 
not feel at all sure of a good crop of wheat. But 
(4) I feel tolerably certain that rye will do well on 
this land. And (5) there isa good chance for wheat 
to do well. It will depend on the season. And so 
(6) by sowing wheat and rye together, I am pretty 
certain to get a fair crop of rye, even if the winter 
and spring are unfavorable for wheat. While on 
the other hand, if the season should be favorable, I 
should be likely to get a good half-crop of wheat 
and a good half-crop of rye. And (7) a good half- 
crop of wheat, and a good half-crop of rye, is bet- 
ter than a good crop of rye alone. 

‘That is all very well,’’ said the Deacon, ‘ but 
you did not get five bushels of wheat to the acre.’’ 

“ True,”’ said I, ‘but we had a good crop of rye. 
The truth is, the season was a very unfavorable one 
for wheat, and, as I said before, we did not sow 
wheat enough. The rye got full possession of the 
soil, and crowded out the wheat. This year I mean 
to sow less rye and more wheat.”’ 











Sowing wheat and rye together, is not a new idea. 
It has long been practised in Germany, where the 
crop is called Mezlins, and in some parts of Eng- 
land, wheat and rye were formerly extensively 
grown together. The crop was called ‘‘ Monk-corn.”’ 
Isuppose because the brown-bread made from the 
mixture, was formerly used by the Monks, as it is 
to this day used in many English farm houses. 

“*Yes,”’ said the Doctor, ‘‘ and sweeter and nicer, 
and more wholesome and nutritious bread, when 
properly made, was never eaten.’ 

“T can endorse all that,’? said 1, “but of course 
Thave no thought of raising this crop with any ex- 
pectation of a demand for the mixture. But we 
have now machines that will take out nearly all the 
wheat from the rye. If 1 could grow a large crop 
of wheat and rye together, I should have no diffi- 
eulty in getting at least ninety per cent of the 
wheat separated from the rye, and the remaining 





ten per cent being mixed with the rye, would at any 
rate be no injury to the market value of the rye for 
milling purposes. It would be more likely to add 
a few cents a bushel to the price of the rye.’’ 

There would be a little rye in the wheat, but not 
more than is found in average samples of wheat. 

‘But the wheat and rye,’ said the Deacon, “‘ do 
not ripen at the same time.” 

“ True,”’ said I, “ and that fact probably accounts 
for the opinion that the only way to get good monk- 
corn or mezlin flour, is to grow the wheat and rye 
together. It is claimed that you can not get good 
brown bread merely by mixing wheat and rye flour. 
The wheat and rye must not only be ground to- 
gether, but grown together. When grown together, 
the crop would not be cut until the rye was fully 
ripe, while the wheat would be only just out of the 
milk conditions favorable for high quality in both.” 





Rye can be sown earlier or later than wheat. In 
this section it may be sown from the middle of 
August to the middle of October. 

Light sandy, shallow, gravelly soils, that wil] not 
produce wheat, may yield a good cropof rye. Low, 
black, sandy alluvial soils, where wheat would be 
likely to winter-kill, or where, if it escaped the 
winter, would be likely to rust, or lodge, or be so 
late as to become an easy prey to the midge—on 
such land rye frequently produces a good crop. It 
is on just this character of land where I have seen 
the heaviest crops of monk-corn. If a farmer 
thinks his soil likely to produce good winter wheat, 
he will not sowrye. It is only in doubtful cases 
where rye or rye and wheat will be sown. 

The preparation for rye is usually the same as for 
wheat. A clover-sod or a summer-fallow, is far 
more likely to give a good crop than when rye is 
sown after ‘barley or oats.—‘‘1 have seen a good 
erop of rye,’’ said the Deacon, “ raised after pota- 
toes.””—‘“‘ Yes,” said I, ‘‘ especially if the potatoes 
had been well manured, or the rye was dressed 
with two hundred lbs. of Peruvian guano, or super- 
phosphate, per acre.” 

Mr. Orville Bailey, of Livingston Co., N. Y., once 
told me that he raised 643 bushels of rye per acre. 
It was grown on land that had been in meadow for 
20 years. It was broken up and planted to corn. 
The next year it was prepared for tobacco, but not 
planted. It was sown with rye early in August, and 
was eaten off by sheep during the winter. This is 
the largest crop of which I have any personal 
knowledge—25 bushels per acre is a fair yield. Mr. 
Bailey’s land, though not manured for years, was 
unquestionably in good condition. It was, prac- 
tically, summer-fallowed, was sown early, and, as 
the original intention was to use it merely for 
green fodder, I presume it was seeded heavily. 

As to the amount of seed per acre, the Deacon, 
the Doctor, and other practical nd theoretical au- 
thorities differ. The Deacon thinks five pecks a- 
bundant, while the Doctor, from observation rather 
than experience, says he would never sow less than 
2 bushels, and if not sown until late, say the last of 
September, he would put on 2% bushels, or if not 
until October, he would sow 3 bushels. When 
straw or green feed is the principal object, he would 
sow early and sow thick—say the Ist of Septem- 
ber, and 2% to 3 bushels per acre. Rye does not 
germinate so soon as wheat, and when sowing them 
together, this fact is a decided advantage. The 
wheat, if the soil is mellow and moist, has a chance 
to get hold of the ground before its coarser and 
hardier associate is strong enough to smother it. 

‘“‘ That is so,”’ said the Doctor, “and I would ad- 
vise you, instead of sowing, as you propose, 1i 
bushels of wheat and 14 bushels of rye, to sow 2 
bushels of wheat and 1 bushel of rye. If your rye 
is too thick, the wheat stands a poor chance.” 

Rye is a capital crop to seed down with. The 
only decent catch of clover I have had of late years, 
has been with rye. I sowed last year on wheat, 
rye, and barley, and the clover on the rye was de- 
cidedly the best, wheat next, and barley last. I 
sowed Timothy with the wheat in the fall, and red 
and white clover in the spring. The Timothy did 
quite as well on the wheat as on the rye, but the 
clovers, sown at the same time in the spring, were 
decidedly better on the rye than on the wheat. 








“Tt need hardly be said,” remarked the Doctor, 
“that rye affords the best of all straw for bedding 
horses, It often brings a very high price. A far- 
mer could well afford to sell rye straw and buy 
clover hay or bran with the money. The exchange - 
would give him more food and richer manure. Eng- 
lish farmers would raise more rye, did not a clause 
in their leases prevent them from selling straw.” 

‘Rye straw,” said I, “ will keep horses cleanef 
than any other bedding, and will last longer than 
wheat, or oat, or barley straw, but I am not sure 
that, for a farmer, it is any better than wheat or 
other straw. It will not absorb any more liquid than 
wheat straw. The horse men like it because it is 
tough and keeps the horse dry and clean. It lets 
the liquid pass through. But this is not what a 
farmer wants, especially in bedding pigs and sheep, 
as we seldom have any arrangement for carrying off 
the liquid. We use straw as an absorbent, and 
wheat, oat, and barley straw, especially when cut 
into chaff, will absorb more liquid than long rye 
straw. From all which [ argue that where there is 
a good demand for rye straw, it is well to sell it.” 

‘Rye is often grown merely for the straw,” said 
the Doctor, ‘‘and is said to be a profitable crop.” 

‘Tt does not exhaust the soil so much,’’ said the 
Deacon, ‘‘as when it matures. It is the seed that 
contains the nitrogon and phosphoric acid.” 

“True,”’ said I, ‘‘ but it is hardly safe to take it 
for granted that a crop of corn, when grown for 
fodder, or a crop of rye, when grown for straw, 
does not remove just as much nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid from the soil as when raised for grain. 
The grain exhausts the straw. I think that it will 
be found as necessary to have land rich to produce 
a large crop of corn fodder, or a large crop of rye 
straw, as to raise a crop of corn or a crop of rye.” 





In raising rye for soiling, or for eating off on the 
land by sheep ia the spring, it is well to select the 
earliest, warmest, and driest land attainable, and 
get it into prime condition by plowing, harrowing, 
and rolling. The richer it is the better. Then sow 
early and quite thick, say 3 bushels per acre. It 
has never been a favorite crop with me in this sec- 
tion. Our springs are too short. It is the earliest 
crop we have, but it does not last long enough. It 
is no sooner ready than it is past its prime. If the 
sheep have plenty of mangels, they can wait until 
the clover is ready for them. If no roots are raised, 
or the crop is short, it would be well to put in an 
acre of rye for each fifty head of sheep. 

If we could do as Mr. Bailey did, sow the rye on 
rich well prepared land, and pasture the crop at 
times, during the winter, and raise, as he did, 644 
bushels per acre, it would be one of the most prof- 
itable crops a farmer could raise. The straw is 
generally twice the weight of the grain, and is usu- 
ally worth at least $15 per ton. Such acrop would 
net, above all expenses, at least $100 per acre, 
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An American Silo, 
The description of a French method of preserv- 
ing corn fodder, given in the American Agriculturist 
for June, 1875, has brought out numerous inquiries 
as to the possibility of using the same system here. 
Curiously enough, it is thought by many that the 
method is neither practicable, nor profitable for 
us, although the very same manner of preserving 
an article of feed, not unlike corn fodder in many 
respects, has been in successful use for several 
years by more than one farmer of our acquaintance, 
The feed referred to is brewers’ grains, a substance 
quite as moist, succulent, and easily fermentible as 
corn fodder. If this can be perfectly preserved for 
many months, why could not corn fodder be as well 
preserved in the same manner? In the American 
Agriculturist of April, 1875, we described a model 
dairy barn, belonging to Mr. Brady, of Katonah, N. 
Y., to which is attached a silo, built upon the same 
principle as those in which the French farmers pre- 
serve their corn fodder. The only difference being, 
that the French silos are long and narrow, while 
Mr. Brady’s is more nearly square. The long and 
narrow silo is undoubtedly the better of the two, 
but the difference in shape does not influence the 
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, 
effectiveness of the silo, except in degree. We 
give an engraving (fig. 1), showing the shape and 
manner of construction of the Katonah silo, and at 
figure 2 the manner in which it is used. It will be 
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Fig. 1.—VIEW OF SILO. 


seen that the only difference between the operation 
of this and the French silo, is, that the former has 
not so dense and compact a covering as the latter. 
A very close covering is not so essential with brew- 
ers’ grains, as with corn fodder, because they pack 
much closer and exclude the air better than the 
looser corn stalks ; but when the latter are cut up 
into chaff, and thoroughly well pressed down, a 
mere covering of planks, nicely jointed upon the 
edges, would be sufficient for the exclusion of the 
air from the mass below. It is always preferable 
to cut the fodder into pieces, not longer than one 
inch, for the reason that it then packs more closely 
and the preservation is more complete. The silo, 
shown in figure 1, consists of a sort of basement 
cellar, with the door opening into the cow-stable 
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Fig. 2.--MANNER OF COVERING. 


(Mr. Brady’s farm is a milk dairy), and the rear 
sunk for the most part beneath the ground ; a road 
passes the end of it, where there is a door, shown 
by dotted lines, for the purpose of unloading the 


grains. The walls are of stone, and the floor is of 
cement. The silo is covered with an ordinary 
shingle roof. The grains are packed in solidly, un- 
til they reach the level of the door at the top, when 
they are covered with boards, and some straw is 
thrown over the boards. When the grains are re- 
quired, the lower door is opened, and the grains, as 
fresh as when put in, but somewhat sour, are dug 
out for use. As the mass is cut away, nothing is 
done tothe surface which is left exposed to the 
air; but as the grains are very quickly used in this 
large dairy, there is not time for them to be in- 
jured, and the surface is made fresh every day by 
the removal of what was left exposed the day be- 
fore. The same method may be applied to the 
preservation of corn fodder. As cut green fodder 
lies in a looser and more open mass than grains, it 
would be necessary to have a cover as nearly im- 
pervious to air as possible, for use when the silo is 
opened and the preserved fodder is in course of 
consumption. This may be easily done by means 
of wide planks, jointed smoothly at the edges, 














which should be laid upon the face of the mass of 
fodder as it is cut away. 
few of these planks, upon which another plank may 
rest, and the whole cover may then be pressed 
tightly against the fodder by means of a piece of 
timber placed with one end against the wall, and 
the other end resting upon the cross-plank, and 
thus made to act as a wedge. (This is shown 
in figure 2.) It will be necessary to cut away 
the mass of fodder smoothly and regularly, leav- 
ing an even surface for the planks to rest against. 
In packing away corn fodder in this manner, 
it would be very useful to mix a considerable 
proportion of cut straw with it, to absorb the super- 
abundant moisture and to moderate the fermenta- 
tion. It has been found in practice, that this plan 
serves to increase the feeding value of the straw, 
without deteriorating in the least the quality of the 
corn. 
tion which the corn undergoes, changes some of its 
cellulose in character, and renders it more digesti- 
ble, as well as transforms some of its starch into 
sugar, and some of its sugar into alcohol. The 
preserved fodder possesses an agreeable vinous 
scent, which is not at all distasteful, but rather 
otherwise, to the cows to which it is fed. When it 


Pins may be inserted in a | 
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It has also been proved, that the fermenta- | 


is understood how easily this valuable fodder may | 
be preserved, we shall look for the adoption of | 


the method upon dairy and stock farms, where 
the food supply is a matter of serious consideration. 


_ HH +0 a 
A Non-Freezing Pump. 


In the American Agriculturist for March, 1877, we 
gave illustrations of $ 
some very excellent ip 
pumps which were s0 
well adapted to a va- 
riety of uses that they 
were appropriately call- 
ed ‘‘Universal” pumps. 
At this season, when 
we are necessarily on 
the lookout for proper 
appliances for use in 
the rapidly coming 
winter, a non-freezing 
out-door pump for the 
houseyard, the barn- 
yard, or the field, will 
be a timely thing to 
consider. The pump 
here illustrated is one 
of this character, in- 
tended for wells from 
20 to 200 feet deep, and 
is made by the manu- 
facturers of the “‘ Uni- 
versal? pumps above 
alluded to, viz., the 
Nason Manufacturing 
Co., of Fulton st., New York. This pump is built 
in a remarkably strong manner, being protected by 
: flanges or buttresses on 
four sides. This mode of 
construction gives com- 
parative lightness with 
great strength. The bar- 
rel of the pump, as may 
be seen at figure 1, is very 
narrow, 80 that it is quick- 
ly filled, and as quickly 
emptied, which in cold 
weather tends to prevent 
the water inside from 
freezing, and also saves 
time in bringing the wa- 
ter. A tap, below the 
surface of the ground, 
permits the water to 
escape rapidly, as soon 
as the working of the 
pump is stopped; in 
winter this tap is kept 
open, but in summer it is 
closed. Ventilating holes are made in the well- 








Fig. 2.— VALVES, ETC. 


cover, and the standard, as shown by the arrows, and | ing of corn fodder. It consists of a frame (fig. 1), 








these provide for a circulation of air in the well: 
as water may be drawn out of it, air enters, ond 
thus the well is supplied with fresh air, These 
holes being placed high in the base, no vermin of 
any kind can enter the well. The handle is fluted, 
so that it can be attached in a moment to the rod 
of a windmill, by means of a clip and a set-screw 
and as quickly released. Figure 2, shows the om 
rangement of air chambers and valves for a deep 
well, which are used withthispump. As the pump 
is wholly of iron, with the exception of bragg 
cylinders, which are provided when desired, and 
very strongly made, although from its construction 
itis much lighter than would be supposed from 
its exterior appearance, it is excellently adapted 
for farm use for both the deep and shallow wells, 














Ventilators for Fodder Stacks, 


— 


The perfect curing of fodder corn is difficult, 
even with the best appliances ; as usually done, the 
curing is very imperfect. The fodder corn crop is 
one that merits not 
only the best prepa- 
ration of the ground 
and the best culture, 
but it is worthy of 
special care in har- 
vesting and curing. 
The French farmers 
are giving much at- 
tention to this crop, 
and by good cul- 
ture, are raising 
most extraordinary 
and very profitable yields. Seventy tons per acre 
is not unfrequently grown by the best farmers, 
We do not average more than eight tons per acre, 
yet with us the corn crop may be grown under the 
most favorable circumstances. In a few instances, 
a yield of 30 tons per acre has beea reached by one 
farmer, but this is the highest within our knowledge. 
One of the most prominent defects in ordinary 
American agriculture is, the neglect with which 
this easily grown and very vaiuable crop is treated ; 
and one of the most promising improvements in 
our advancing system of culture is, the attention 
now being given to fodder corn. A drawback under 
which we labor is the difficulty of curing such 
heavy and succulent herbage ; this, however, will 
by and by be removed, both by the adoption of the 
French system of ensilage, and by better methods 
of drying the fodder. On the whole, the system of 
ensilage offers by far 
the greatest advan- 
tages ; the fodder be- 
ing preserved in a 
fresh and succulent 
condition, and the 
labor of preparing 
the silos, cutting the 
stalks, and properly 
protecting them from 
the atmosphere, be- 
ing actually no more 
than that of drying 
the crop in the usual 
manner, storing it in 
stacks, and cutting it 
afterwards for use 
when it is needed. It 
is impossible, how- 
ever, that even the 
best improvements 
can be introduced 
otherwise than slow- 
ly and with caution ; 
the old system, al- 
though it may be less effective and profitable than 
the new, will be long retained by many ; and even 
in the old methods improvements are being made 
from season to season by the ingenuity of farmers. 
For instance, we recently saw a very simple but 
useful arrangement for the ventilation of stacks, 
and mows in barns, which is applicable to the cur- 





Fig. 1.—FRAME. 





Fig. 2.—VENTILATOR, 
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made of strips of wood, put together with small 
carriage bolts. The strips may be made of chest- 
nut, pine, or hemlock, the first being the most dura- 
ble and best, 2 inches wide and 1 inch thick. 
The illustration shows how these strips are put to- 
gether. The length of the section shown may be 
three or four feet. At figure 2 is seen the man- 
ner in which the sections are put together. A small 
stack may have a column of these ventilators in 
the center ; a large one may have three or four of 
them ; in a mow in the barn, there may be as many 
as are needful, two or three, or more, as the case 
may be. When made in this shape, they are so 
portable, and easy to use, that the greatest objec- 
tions against ventilators are removed. In stacking 
fodder corn, it is safest to make the stacks small. 
Three of these sections, placed together in one 
column, are sufficient for a stack containing three 
tons, and which would be about 14 feet high. The 
sheaves should be small, and the stack somewhat 
open at the bottom, so as to freely admit currents 
of air. The top of the stack should be well pro- 

tected, to keep out the rain; a hay cap fastened 

over the top, would be very effective for this. Ifa 

quantity of dry straw could be thrown in between 

the bundles,and on the top of each layer of them, the 

perfect curing of the fodder would be then secured. 
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A Western Locust Trap. 
° _—_—>— 

A great many devices have been used for the de- 
struction of the locusts in those Western States 
where they have done so much mischief for a few 
years past, Whether the locusts are toremain asa 
permanent pest to the Western farmers, or not, re- 
mains to be proved. It is certain, however, that 
through some effects of the climate, the attacks of 
parasitic enemies, their consumption by birds and 
other animals,and by the efforts of the farmers them- 
selyes, the locusts have of late been greatly reduced 
in numbers, and their depredations have become 
almost inconsiderable. Many methods have been 
adopted for their destruction. Rolling the ground ; 
plowing furrows, and making pits in them in which 
the insects are caught; burning them in long piles of 
dry grass ; catching them in large sacks, and upon 
frames smeared with gas tar, and upon large sheet- 
iron pans containing burning fuel ; all these have 
been tried with more or less success, as well as the 
negative means of diverting them from their course 
by means of thick smoke from smothered fires of 
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TRAP FOR CATCHING LOCUSTS. 


prairie hay. But the most effective method is one 
that has been invented by a woman in Minnesota. 
This consists of a large strip of sheet-iron, from 
10 to 30 feet long, turned up a few inches at the 
ends and one side; a wire is fixed to each end, or at 
proper places in the front, by which it can be drawn 
over the ground by.a pair of horses or oxen. A 
light chain or rope is fixed so as to drag upon the 
ground a foot in advance of the front of the sheet- 
iron, by which the locusts are disturbed and made 
to jump, and as the machine is moving on at the 
same time, they drop upon it. A thick coat of 
gas-tar is smeared over the surface of the iron, in 
which the locusts are imbedded and stick fast. The 
vigorous kicking of the trapped insects, helps to 
keep the mass stirred up, and present a sticky sur- 
face. When the trap is full, the locusts are raked 
off into a pile, and set on fire and consumed. This 
machine can be drawn over young wheat without 
injury, as it is not heavy enough to break it down, 
and being flexible, conforms to the surface of the 
ground it is passing over... The engraving shows 
the manner of preparing the sheet-iron for this pur- 
Pose, As the season when the locusts have formerly 
damaged the newly sprouted fall wheat is near at 








hand, it will be useful for many Western farmers 
to know of this cheap and effective method, which 
is not patented, and for which they may thank a 











farmer’s wife of more than usual ingenuity and 
habits of observation. 
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Hints and Helps for Farmers. 


—~<e— 





A SHavine Horsst.—C. W. Yost, Lenawee Co., 
Mich., sends a drawing of a shaving horse for 
shingles, and one for other uses. The shingle 
horse, shown at figure 1, is made of a plank 10 feet 
long, 6 inches wide, and 14 inch thick. A slot is 
cut through this plank, and a lever, made of a 
natural crook, is hinged into it. A wooden spring 
is fixed behind the lever, and is fastened to it by a 
cord. This pulls back the lever when the foot is 
removed from the step beneath. The horse may 
have four legs, but two will be sufficient, if the 
rear end is made to rest upon the ground. Figure 
2 is made of a plank, 6 feet long, 10 inches wide, 
and 2 inches thick. Four legs, 2 feet long, are 
fixed in 14 inch holes, as shown in the engraving. 
A bench, 18 inches long, 8} wide, and 14 thick, is 





fixed upon the horse. A slot, 8x14 inches, is cut 
through the bench and the plank, and the lever, 2 
feet 8 inches long, is fixed in this by means of a 
pin passing through the bench. Some extra holes 
are made in the lever, by which the hight of the 
head above the bench may be changed fo suit differ- 
ent sizes of work. A head is put upon the lever, 6 
inches square each way, but beveled off at the 
front. The foot board, 5x10 inches, is fastened to 
the bottom of the lever by a strong pin. 

A Mixing Stoo..—H. 8. Sperry, Iowa City, 
Iowa, sends a plan of his milking stool, (figure 3). 
The front of the stool is hollowed to receive the pail, 
which is kept in its place by a wire, fixed as shown 
in the engraving. The front leg has a projecting 
rest upon which the bottom of the pail is placed 
to keep it from the ground, and also from breaking 
away the wire by its weight. The milker may either 
sit astride of this stool, or sideways uponit. He 
also sends a plan of a method for raising or lowering 


Tue Roor oF A Hay BaRRACK by means of a | 


lever shown at D, figure 4. A is the roof of the 






Fig. 3.—SPERRY’S MILKING STOOL. 


barrack; B, the post. OC, is a pole, about 8 feet 
long which rests in a notch in the leyer D, and 
which is placed beneath the corner of the roof. 





| 
| 





The lever rests upon the iron pin Z, and as it is 
pressed down, or allowed to rise up, the roof is 
raised or lowered. It is then secured in the usual 
manner by an iron pin. The pin Z is a spare pin, 
and is carried from one corner to another, as the 
roof is raised or lowered, one corner at a time. 


——— 
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The Requirements of Fish Breeding. 


We continue to receive numerous applications, 
principally from the South and West, for informa- 
tion about stocking ponds and streams with fish, 
either trout or black bass. Nothing is more com- 
mon than for the owner of a horse-pond or hog- 
wallow, a hundred feet across, and perhaps dry in 
the summer, to imagine that he has good facilities 
for raising his own : 
fish, and supplying his 
neighbors. Two things 
are always necessary 
to make fish breeding 
a financial success: 
suitable water to raise 
them, and good mar- 
kets near home. If 
one desires to breed 
trout for market, 
spring water in large 
volume is indispensa- 
ble. The hatching can 
be done well enough 
with very little spring 
water, if it is pure, but 
the difficulty is in car- 
rying the fish through 
the summer. In or- 
dinary ponds without 
springs in them, trout yy, 
will die, and thisis one Fig-4 Commun ov BARRAOK. 
cause of the extermination of trout in many of the 
streams in the elder States. The forests that once 
protected the springs have been cleared away, and 
the water in the summer is too warm for the trout. 
A large stream of water is wanted, not only to keep 
the trout cool, but to furnish food. Trout feed 
mainly on animal food, and the cheapest source of 
supply is usually the wastes of the fish and meat 
markets in the cities and villages, the lights and 
livers of slaughtered animals, and the offal of fish. 
If fish have range enough, they will cater for them- 
selves. If confined to narrow quarters, they must 
be fed constantly, or they will devour one another. 
Food supply then is an essential element in the 
question of profit in fish culture—good water avails 
nothing for trout unless you have cheap food for 
them. Black bass can be raised in much warmer 
water than trout, but they must have room, or, 
lacking that, abundant supply of cheap food. A 
few might live in a horse pond, but there could be 
no. profitable breeding. In almost any mill pond, 
with aconstant stream, and a rocky or gravelly bot- 














tom, black bass will flourish. Of course, the larger 


the pond the better. Then fish must be well sold, 
to pay. Théy should be raised within easy reach 
of a large market. 
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A Method of Cooling Milk. 
cached 

The investigations of many prominent American 
and foreign dairymen, have shown that milk, as 
well as its products, are much improved in quality 
by its rapid cooling immediately after it has been 
drawn from the cow, and in consequence of this 
knowledge, many devices are in use for the ab- 
straction of the natural heat of the milk, It is 
known that milk, as it comes from the cow, is im- 
pregnated with volatile matter, which has a peculiar 
odor, not disagreeable when it is weak, but when 
it is concentrated it is very strong and exceedingly 
unpleasant. This, which usually exists as a vapor 
or gas, by concentration, appears as a yellowish oil, 
which has very disagreeable properties. It gives an 
obnoxious odor to anything brought into contact 
with it, and when allowed to remain in the milk it 
not only communicates this odor to the cream and 
butter, but it has the effect of producing rapid de- 
composition in them as well as in curd and cheese. 
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The well-known trouble of “ floating curds’ in the 
cheese dairy, is believed to be the effect of this gas, 
which is present in more than its usual quantity, 
either from an abnormal condition of the cow, or 
from some improper management of the milk. By 
exposing the milk to a low temperature, this sub- 
stance is removed, and it is helieved that exposure 
in a thin stream to a current of air, has the same 
effect ; although this may be due to the cooling as 
much as to the aerating of the milk by this process. 
For the convenient cooling of milk in the dairy, we 
have the Hardin process, and the Cooley system; 
the latter having been reported by some extensive 
makers of choice butter, as being very effective. 
Both of these methods are based on reducing the 
milk quickly to a low temperature, which is main- 
tained for some time. The objectionable animal 
odor is removed, and the cream is all separated in 
avery short time, sometimes in three hours, but 
frequently or always in eight to twelve hours. The 
cream is then in perfect condition, and the skimmed 
milk is sweet and pure, and may be made into a 
very superior quality of skim cheese. This is sim- 
ply the effect of the rapid cooling, and the con- 
tinued low temperature. To cool rapidly, is now 
known to be so necessary, that the best dairies are 
always supplied with a stock of ice for use in sum- 
mer, and in winter, when the weather requires it. 
There are several methods of cooling milk em- 
ployed in dairies ; the basis of most of them being 
to cause the milk to pass in a small stream or a 
thin sheet, over the surface of a metal receptacle 
filled with ice; others being to place the pans or 




















7] 
a MILK-COOLING APPARATUS. 


eans containing the milk, in reservoirs of cold wa- 
ter. The former methods are the most convenient 
for common use, and the most readily available. A 
very effective milk cooler may be constructed in 
the following manner. A tin pail of conical shape, 
(A, in the engraving), is made to fit inside of a cy- 
lindrical pail having a conical lining. The space (B) 
between the sides of the round pail and the lining, 
is filled with ice water through a pipe having an en- 
larged mouth, (C). The inner pail is provided with 
a cover having a knob for a handle, and having a 
flaring edge, which overlaps the narrowed mouth 
of the pail. This manner of construction is neces- 
sary, as will be seen further on. A strainer, having 
the shape shown at D, is made to fit into the top of 
the outer pail. The inside part of the lining of this 
outer pail has a narrow spiral strip soldered to it in 
such a way as to make a channel around it, which 
performs ten or twelve revolutions before it reaches 
the pipe and tap, with which it is connected, at the 
bottom. When the inner pail is in its place, the 
side of this forms a part of this channel. The inner 
pail being filled with finely broken ice, with sult 
mixed with it, to reduce the temperature, if thought 
proper, is placed in the outer can, and the cover is 
put on. Then, the strainer being in its place, milk 
is poured into it, and dropping through the fine 
wire gauze, is freed from loose impurities, and 
flows on to the cover of the inner pail, from which 


it passes into the channel formed by the spiral | qarried on nowhere else, and upon which other | 














shelf mentioned. As it passes through this channel 
in a small stream, the milk is exposed to the cold 
surfaces of both the inner and the outer pails, so 
thoroughly, as to cause it to issue from the pipe 
below at a very low temperature, and it may be 
passed through more than once, if necessary, to 
bring it down to 40 or 45 degrees, which is con- 
sidered the most effective for the desired purpose 
of purification. The strainer is furnished with a 
handle upon each side, and the mouths of the pipes 
by which the outer pail is supplied with cold water, 
may be so made as to be used as handles for lifting 
the whole. The cooler should rest upon a stool 
about 2 feet high, so that a pail or pans may be 
placed under the tap to receive the cooled milk. 





Feeding for Beef. 


Feeding cattle must in the future be made an ac- 








sorts of farming will fail; but the kind of farmip 

to be chosen must. be that which can be a 
profitably carried on under the circumstances and 
in the locality. Grain growing and mixed farming 
including the rearing or purchasing and feeding of 
live stock, must necessarily form the largest branch 
of agricultural industry. As we have said, the one 
cannot be conducted alone, but must be assisted 
by theother. It comes then to be amost important 
consideration, what kinds of animals are the mogt 
profitable to keep, and how are they to be fed with 
most profit. It is evident, from a view of what is 


| going on in the live stock markets, that it cannot 


pay to feed an animal that requires four or fiye 
years to mature, nor one that will not be extra in 
quality and of heavy weight. No beef animal can 
now be reared or fed with profit, that will not reach 
a weight of 1,400 lbs. at least, at 30 months old. A 


| grade Shorthorn, or Hereford steer, of 1,400 lbs, at 


cessory of all grain or mixed farming. Dairying, | 


grain and cattle raising, and special cultures, will 
undoubtedly form the three chief divisions of agri- 
culture in the future. This is made necessary by 
the course of events, some of which are the gradual 
change of the soil from its new condition to one in 
which it must be fed systematically and scientific- 
ally ; the increasing popular demand for meat, dairy 
products, and other choice domestic supplies, which 
are needed in a community whose manner of life is 
improving year by year, and also by the necessity 
of conducting our industries in a very economical 
manner, so as to meet the present active competi- 
tion. All these events, with others, to which we 
need not refer, are combining to force farmers to 
feed live stock and make beef, mutton, pork, and 
poultry, of a high quality. Grain must be grown. 
There must be wheat, oats, barley, and corn, to sup- 
ply the markets. But wecan no longer grow these 
in a haphazard, slip-shod manner, but only in a 
regular skillful rotation with grass, green crops and 
roots interchanged, and liberal manuring is the first 
necessity for all these. We cannot afford to waste 
straw, chaff, or fodder, nor can we sell roots in any 
quantity, because of their bulk, and also for the 
reason that, except for feeding beeves, sheep, pigs, 
aid cows, nobody wants them. It is needless to 
explain further,to the farmer who has gone through 
some years’ experience in growing grass and grains, 
how this necessity is rapidly forcing him to change 
his methods. There are some who have adopted 
the new order of things, and are satisfied with the 
results; there are others, however, who not seeing, 
or refusing to perceive, the pinch they are in, are 
going on in the old way, year by year growing 
poorer, more dissatisfied, and more given to com- 
plaining that “farming don’t pay any longer.”’ The 
trouble is not in their business, but in their poor 
management of it. We have frequently spoken of 
the need for better work, for higher culture, for 
enlarged yields, and for the most economical and 
skillful management. How to reach these, is the 
point, that they are necessary is nowhere disputed. 
We see plainly, that it is only by choosing the most 
desirable branch of farming, suited for particular 
soils, locations,and other controlling cireumstances, 
and sticking to this; bringing to the chosen busi- 
ness all the study, skill, patience, and capital, that 
may be needed. We emphasize capital, because 
without this, all the rest are unavailing. A farmer 
without capital isa slave ; with it, he has the means 
of utilizing all his other forces, or capabilities, to 
the utmost. No man now can be a farmer without 
sufficient capital, any more than he can bea banker, 
a merchant, or a manufacturer. A man may go on 
to the prairie or into the woods upon a fresh home- 
stead with very little capital, and worry out a poor 
living, but he sells himself to the Government for 
five years for this privilege, and for that time, until 
he has the patent for his land in his hand, he is not 
a free man, but is in bonds; but to go into the 
business of farming profitahly, capital is needed. 
When the particular branch is chosen, not from 
fancy, because this will not do, for there are dairy 
farms and grain farms, one of which will not suit 
the other business; and there are milk farms and 
market farms in the vicinity of cities, that can be 





24 years old, will sell for $70 to $80, if not more, and 
it is as certain as anything of the kind can be, that 


| for many years to come the value of beef will not be 








less than now. The new foreign outlet for meat 
secures this. Such animals as these, fed skillfully 
in yards or pens, with a moderate allowance of pur- 
chased foods, that are always cheaply available, 
such as bran, mill stuffs, linseed or cotton-seed 
cake, with the roots and straw grown upon the 
farm, will produce an immense supply of the very 
best manure; and if turned off on the market at 
cost only, these animals will leave as profit suffici- 
ent manure to produce a grain and root crop. This 
ought to satisfy a good farmer; but there is more 
profit in this business than that, although many 
farmers may not be able to realize more. The sub- 
ject merely touched upon here is broad, and we 
simply present it as one to be thoughtfully studied. 
(tO oe 
Drying Fruit—Fruit Dryers. 
_—_—>— 

While drying is notin all respects the best method 
of preserving fruit, yet the ease with which it may 
be done, the little expense attending it, and the 
small bulk and portability of the product, are so 
much in its favor that it is not likely to be super- 
seded to any great extent by other methods. There 
has been, of late years, a great improvement in the 
process of drying fruit, and a marked improvement 
in the quality of the product. In the primitive 
way of drying, the heat of the sun is depended 
upon, and not only is much fruit lost by long spells 
of cloudy and damp weather, but at the best the 
fruit is so long exposed that it assumes a dark 
color, and unless special care is taken, dust and in- 
sects tend to deteriorate the product. Still there 
is much fruit prepared, not only for family use but 
for market in this rude manner. By a proper ar- 
rangement fruit may be dried in the sun ina very 
unobjectionable manner; we described this some 





| years ago, but will briefly repeat it, as in the ab- 


sence of an apparatus for drying by fire heat, this 
is the next best. If one has hot-bed sashes, the 
trouble is very little ; in the absence of these, ordi- 
nary window sashes will answer. A box is to be 
built of a size for the sashes, with a sloping top, 
and in all respects like a hot-bed frame, except it 
has a bottom, and should have legs to lift it several 
inches from the ground. The frame should be well 
made, all its joints, and the contact of the sashes 
with the top edges of the frame so tight that even 
very small insects can not enter. The sash should 
slope towards the sun. In the front or lower side 
of the frame, near the bottom, should be several 
holes for admitting air, and on the back side, near 
the top, others for outlets, and all covered with 
wire cloth. Fruit and vegetables placed in shallow 
wooden trays, or other receptacles, will dry much 
more rapidly than in the open air, and free from 
any contamination ; besides, if the sash is in good 
order, no harm can come to it in case of a sudden 
shower. The need of some contrivance which will 
be quite independent of the weather, and whieh 
can keep at work in the night as well as the day, 
has led to the invention of a great number of dry- 
ers, most of which are patented. Some of these 
are small and portable, while others, for operating 
on a larger scale, require an outlay of several 
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thousands of dollars to establish them. The 
simplest method of drying by artificial heat, is to 
place the fruit or vegetables in the stove oven with 
the door left open; sometimes a rack is arranged 
over the kitchen stove to hold the articles ; both 
these will answer for small quantities, and are use- 
ful auxiliaries in drying by the sun, but require 
frequent attention, to prevent the fruit from being 
cooked as well as dried. All the patented dryers 
are constructed upon the principle of passing a 
continuous current of heated air over the sub- 
stances to be dried, and the means of effecting this 
present a great variety. During the late war we 
visited an immense establishment for drying vege- 
tables for the army. In this rooms were arranged 
with racks for holding a series of shallow trays— 
merely a wooden frame with coarse cotton cloth 
tacked on for a bottom. Near the floor was a series 
of pipes through which steam circulated, to supply 
the heat, and openings were made to lot in cold 
air below the pipes, and above were others to let 














SECTION OF FRUIT DRYER. 


out the air after it had passed over the trays. The 
dryers offered for sale have a stove for wood or 
coal, to heat the air, trays to hold the fruit or other 
matters, and ventilators above. These being the 
requirements, it will not require a great amount of 
inventive skill for any one who wishes to dry fruit 
or vegetables, to construct something which will 
answer the purpose. Many years ago, having sud- 
denly to preserve a large amount of sweet-corn by 
drying, where there was no dryer obtainable, we 
converted a room into a dryer. An ordinary cylin- 
der stove was set near the door, and the pipe run 
across the room, about two feet above the floor, to 
the chimney. Trays were made by tacking some 
discarded tin roofing to strips, and some horses 
knocked together to hold them directly over the 
pipe. The door being taken off and replaced by a 
temporary shorter one, allowed cold air to enter 
near the floor, and a window at the opposite end of 
the room was let down at the top, to furnish an 
outlet. The arrangement, even during a long storm, 
worked in a most satisfactory manner. Anillustra- 
tion more to tke point, is furnished by Mr. F. Mal- 
colm, Ont., Canada, who at a very little expense, 
extemporized a fruit dryer in his wood-shed, which 
has worked so satisfactorily for two years, and is so 
simple and cheap that he wishes others to have the 
benefit of it, and sends a sketch, giving a cross 
section, or as it would appear with the front re- 
moved. Mr. M. does not give any dimensions, ex- 
cept for the trays, but that is a matter that will 
vary with circumstances ; we say that all he wishes 
to show is the principle uvon which it is built. The 
enclosure is made of tongued and grooved boards, 
and~ protected from fire by lining exposed parts 
with brick and tin, A box stove is used for the 
heater, the pipe from which rises horizontally back 
to the rear of the dryer, turns upon itself, and then 
upward to the outside of the dryer and of the 
shed. This doubling the pipe gives increased heat- 
ing surface, and saves fuel. Eight trays are used ; 
these are 2 ft 4 in. wide and 8 feet long; these go 
in pairs, end to end, consequently the dryer is 6 feet 





long on the inside. These trays slide upon cleats 
attached to the ends of the dryer, which are not 
shown in the diagram, nor is a central support 
which is provided for holding the ends of each 
pair. Though Mr. M. does not say so, we infer by 
the arrows showing the direction of the air current, 
that the bottoms of the trays are of slats; at all 
events, that would be found a great advantage. 
There is at each side a door running the whole 
length, to allow the trays to be put in and taken 
out ; this door turns up, and is held in place by a 
hook, as shown at the right hand side of the dia- 
gram. An opening at each side next the floor ad- 
mits the cold air, and outlets are provided above 
the doors for the exit of the air, The lower open- 
ings should be provided with covers, or shutters, 
by which the flow of air may be regulated. In 
the front of the dryer is a door through which the 
fire is fed and managed. As to the capacity of 
such a dryer, Mr. M. says: “ There are eight trays, 
and it requires about 7 bushels of apples to fill 
them; in 24 hours the apples may all be put into 
two trays, leaving the other six to be filled; by 
working in this way, a family may peel and core 
about 5 bushels every evening. With a moderate 
fire the apples will be dry in 48 hours.” In this 


| and other dryers, a high temperature is not of co 


much importance as a free circulation of air, hence 
the ventilator, or exit, should be sufficiently large. 
As soon as air is heated, its capacity for moisture 
is increased, this passing over the fruit quickly 
takes up moisture from it, and passes on to the 
outlet to allow a fresh and, so to speak, thirsty 
portion of air to come and take up its share of 
moisture. Besides more certain drying, without 
chance to spoil, a dryer turns out a much hand- 
somer product than can be made in the open air, as 
light is excluded, and the fruit remains much 
lighter colored. Knowing the principle involved 
in the construction, and by the aid of such hints 
as are given by Mr. Malcolm, no one should find 
any difficulty in constructing a fruit dryer. Itis 
not necessary to built it in a shed, as one may be 
put up by itself with a roof over it, which should 
project all around sufficiently to allow of operating 
in wet weather. Indeed it is much safer to have 
it quite detached from the dwelling, as woodwork, 
exposed as this would be, toa high temperature 
for many days or weeks, becomes so thoroughly 
dry, that it will be very inflamable ; eare is required 
in this respect, whatever wooden dryer may be 
used. If small articles, like berries or green corn 
are to be dried, the bottoms of the trays may be of 
some loose fabric, or preferably of wire cloth, made 
of wire thoroughly tinned. 
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A Frost-proof Stable. 
— ees 

It is entirely practicable, even in our northern cli- 
mate, to make stables frost-proof, while they are 
occupied with cattle. We all know that this can be 
done, by.packing the sides with sawdust, tan-bark, 
sea-weed, straw, or other good non-conductors. 
But we visited a barn last winter in which it was 
done, by simple faithfulness in building. The sta- 
ble was immediately over the basement, and had 
for one of its sides the bank-wall. This was point- 
ed with cement. The other sides were made of 
tongued and grooved inch pine boards, and batten- 
ed, the lumber well seasoned, and painted. The 
windows and doors were close fitting, and there was 
no crevice left where the wind could creep through. 
The trap-doors, through which the manure was 
passed below, were perfectly tight. We were sur- 
prised at the agreeable temperature as we entered 
the barn on a bitter cold day. It seemed as if a 
stove or furnace must have been used in the build- 
ing. But the proprietor said that the animals were 
the only stoves in use, and the manure had hardly 
been frozen even in the zero nights. He spoke 
with great satisfaction of the economy of such a 
stable. It saves greatly in fodder. All the hay and 
grain that are used to keep up animal heat in the 
open air in winter, goes, in such a stable, to the pro- 
duction of flesh, fat, and milk. The saving is 
about one-third the value of the fodder consumed. 
The flow of milk is kept up, and butter is made all 








through the season, when, on most farms, the cows 
are entirely dry. Animals fatten readily under such 
conditions, and can be sent to market when prices 
are at the highest notch: The manure goes, with 
the animal warmth in it, to the compost heap to 
help the fermentation of the mass beneath. The 
water is never frozen. It costs but a little more 
while we are building, to have the job thoroughly 
done. The investment is a security stock, and will 
never fail to pay dividends. Holes and cracks in 
the siding and floor are holes in the purse. Those 
who are building, or are about to build, will do well 
to consider these things. CoNNECTICUT. 


How to Treat Animals with Broken Legs. 


BY DR. W. C. COLEMAN, LATROBE, PA. 
+2-cageeiles 

It is considered a very serious accident for a 
horse or mule to get its leg broken, and as a rule, 
when such an accident occurs, the animal’s life is 
sacrificed, unless it be occasionally, when much 
value is at stake. Various modes of treatment have 
been suggested from time to time, the greater part 
of which have been attended with much trouble, 
and generally considerable expense, hence have not 
been brought into general use. It may be possible 
that the mode of treatment I am about to suggest, 
has been tried by others, but if so, Iam not aware 
of its being extensively used, therefore I venture 
to offer the following on the subject. Of late years 
the “‘ Plaster of Paris Dressing” as it is called, has 
been revived, after having been discarded for a long 
time, and with the present improved mode of ap- 
plying it, is considered one of the very best modes 
of treatment for fractures of human limbs, and 
especially when applied to the lower extremities, 
Its advantages have been fully tested, both in hos- 
pital and private practice, and the results have been 
the most satisfactory, where the ordinary precau- 
tions were observed. I have had some experience 
with this dressing, and have invariably had the 
most gratifying results ; a full report of two cases 
may be found in Penn. State Medical Association 
Transactions, 1875, and the Reports of Bellevue 
Hospital, N. Y., abound with cases which have 
been treated there within the past three years. 

I am not a veterinary surgeon, neither by educa- 
tion nor practice, but I have long seen the need of 
some efficient and practical way of treating the 
fractures of animals, especially those of horses, and 
having expressed my views on the “ plaster dress- 
ing” as being applieable te-both-man and beast, a 
personal friend took occasion to test my sincerity, 
by calling on me to dress a fracture of a young and 
valuable mule, which had fractured the right leg, 
between the hoof and pastern joint. I applied the 
plaster by the usual method for fractures, by pre- 
paring my rollers in the following manner. I took 
six rollers, each two inches wide and six yards long, 
and while I unrolled them I dusted both sides with 
dry Plaster of Paris. I re-rolled my bandages quite 
loosely. This being done, and armed with a basin 
of luke-warm salt water, we proceeded to reduce 
the fracture by binding the leg at the knee- 
joint, and having two strong men make ex- 
tension and counter-extension by pulling stead- 
ily in a direct line, and on finding the injured 
parts well in apposition, 1 applied’ a piece of 
U. 8. blanket from the knee to the hoof, and with 
my roller well moistened in the salt water, began 
applying it in the ordinary way from below upward, 
at the same time keeping a close watch on my ex- 
tension and counter-extension. After the leg from 
the knee, and including the upper half of the hoof, 
had been thoroughly encased in this box of cloth 
and plaster, I directed the extension to be kept up 
until the plaster should be firmly set, and keep the 
leg flexed for the first twenty-four hours. This hay- 
ing been done, the mule received no further atten- 
tion, than to be kept confined to his stall, and the 
usual supply of plain food and drink was given 
regularly, such as hay, oats, and corn, just in their 
whole form, and no medicine of any kind being 
used either externally or internally, At end of seven 
weeks the plaster dressing was removed, and the 
union of the parts was complete, with no deformity, 
except a slight enlargement at the point of unfon, 
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which will probably all be absorbed and disappear. 
The mule did not incline to injure the dressing with 
his teeth, although permitted to lie or stand, as he 
desired, I had, however, directed a mixture of com- 
mon tar and pulverized aloes, equal parts, to be ap- 
plied to the plaster dressing, should there be any 
tendency to use the teeth. The success attending 
this very simple and easy mode of treating fractures 
in this one case of an animal, usually more vicious 
than the horse, has led me to believe that “‘ Plaster 
of Paris,”’ properly applied, must be as successful in 
the treatment of fractures in animals, as it has been 
in those of man. It is certainly worth the attention 
of the public, and more especially that of all edu- 
cated veterinary surgeons. 

[The above method of treatment as applied to 
veterinary practice, is not new ; we gave an account 
of it in May, 1878—so long ago, that it is well to call 
attention to the matter anew, as it is a treatment 
that is successfully practised. Bandages of thick, 
brown paper wetted in glue water, have also been 
used successfully, and it is now no longer the prac- 
tice to kill an animal which happens to fracture a 





Fig. 1.—GALE’S COPPER-STRIP CUTTER. 


Imb that can be bandaged. The use of slings pre- 
vents any displacement, even with restless, nervous 
animals. The application of surgery to disabled 
animals, is often of great value, and is frequently 
found effective. Even amputation has been suc- 
cessfully performed ; a valuable Short-horn cow 
was recently saved in this manner, and when fur- 
nished with a wooden leg, moved about the pasture 
as easily as before. It should be borne in mind 
that the plaster to be used is not the ordinary land- 
plaster, but calcined plaster, known as Plaster of 
Paris, and used for hard-finishing walls, etc. Ep]. 
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Some Useful Fodder and Root Cutters. 


nella 

The saving made by feeding cut, instead of tong 
fodder, is estimated by many careful and exact 
farmers at one half. From our own experience 
during many years, we are satisfied that, when long 
hay and unground grain are fed to horses or oxen, 
or whole corn-stalks and dry meal are fed to cows, 
or calves, double the quantity will easily be con- 
sumed and wasted together, that need be given, to 
keep the stock in an equally good condition, if the 
fodder is cut, and the grain ground. This is a very 
important saving, with which the extra labor in- 





Fig. 2.—BALDWIN’S AMERICAN CUTTER. 


volved in cutting and preparing the fodder, is in- 
considerable. This fact is now so well known, 
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that there are few farmers, stock breeders, or other 


persons, feeding many animals, who do not use | 
' | wheel.” A lever cutter, made by the N. Y. Plow 
| Company, New York, is shown at figure 4. This ig 
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Fig. 3.—SILVER & DEMING CO.’S CUTTER. 


fodder cutters. To meet the constantly increasing 
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upon the fly-wheel shaft, but this r* only provid 
when it is specially ordered as the ‘“ safety mg 


one of the old, standard machines, which is ap- 
proved by some farmers for its simplicity, ang the 
impossibility of getting out of order. It hag also 
the merit of being very low priced. 

When roots are fed, a cutting machine for these 


| is as useful asa cutter for fodder, and it is also 


demand for these machines, a very large variety is | 
manufactured, and improvements are constantly | 


being made in their construction, so as to secure 
greater durability and efficiency. We here illustrate 
some of the most approved forms of these ma- 
chines. Not having space to mention more than a 
few of those that are worthy of notice, we do not 
wish it to be understood, that these are all that 
are useful or desirable; on the contrary, there are 
many that are equally good and useful, made by 


other manufacturers in different parts of the coun- | 


try, that we have not room to meation at this time. | 


Figure 1 represents the ‘‘ Gale Copper-strip Cut- 
ter,”? made by the Belcher and Taylor Agricultural 
Tool Company, of Chicopee Falls, Mass. This is 
an old, standard machine, which we used some 
years ago with entire satisfaction. The spiral 
knives of this machine cut against copper strips 
upon the upper cylinder, which protect the blades, 
so that they will work for years without grinding. 
The smallest size will cut one bushel of hay, or fod- 
der, into chaff an inch in length, in a minute. It 


| will cut corn-stalks, with the ears upon them, or 


ia 





Fig. 4.—N. Y. PLOW CO0.’8 LEVER CUTTER. 


hay or straw. Another machine which we have 
used satisfactorily, is the ‘‘ Baldwin American Fod- 
der Cutter,’’ (fig. 2,) made by C. Pierpont & Co., 
New Haven, Ct. The knives of this machine are 
spiral, and cut in opposition to an iron plate, in the 
manner of a pair of shears. It is self-feeding, with 
iron rolls, which are operated by adjustable gear- 
ing. The smallest size is able to cut 110 pounds of 
fodder of any kind in an hour, in lengths from half 
an inch to two inches; the largest size of hand- 
machine will cut 700 pounds per hour. The largest 
size, operated by power, is able to cut two tons of 
fodder in an hour. A machine made in Ohio is 
shown at figure 3. This is the “Silver & Deming 
Company’s Feed Cutter,” made at Salem, Ohio. 
It was awarded several first premiums at fairs in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and other States. Its 
special recommendation is a provision, by which, 
in case any stone, piece of iron, or other hard sub- 
stance should accidentally come between the 
knives, they stop, although the fly-wheel still re- 
volves. This is done by means of a friction cone 








necessary to the safety of the animals, in prevent- 
ing choking that might occur by swallowing large 
pieces. An excellent root cutter, made by the New 
York Plow Company, is shown at figure 5, This 
machine was awarded a medal at the last exhibition 
of the American Institute. It is made to cut the 
roots into thin slices, a shape in which they may 
be safely and economically given to cows, sheep, 
hogs, or horses. A similar machine, which cuts 
the roots in shreds, is also made by the same par. 
ties. The engraving shows the manner of construc. 





Fig. 5.—N. Y. PLOW CO,’8 ROOT CUTTER. 


tion, and the shape of the knives, and the box. 
The box is shown by the dotted lines, so that the 
knives, and cylinder upon which they are fixed, 
can be seen. A machine of somewhat similar con- 
struction, made by the Belcher & Taylor Company, 
of Chicopee Falls, Mass., is shown at figure 6. This 
machine cuts a bushel of roots in a minute. When 
thousands of bushels are fed in a season, the say- 
ing in time and labor is very great, and when but 
one cow is kept, and half a bushel of roots only 
are fed every day, it will pay to use one of these 
machines for the mere saving of time and labor. 
Now that every hour of a farmer’s time is needed, 
to keep his farm up toa profitable condition of 
working, every time-saving and labor-saving ma- 


| chine is an absolute necessity to him. It no longer 
| pays to do things by slow hand-work, nor to waste 
| any of our resources, because the measure of the 


profit on the farm is now the cheapness with which 
the products are raised, and the farmer who can 
produce his crops more cheaply, than another can 


| his, can undersell the latter, and still make a profit, 


while the latter loses money, or in other words, 
receives smaller pay for his labor. The one who 
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Fig. 6.—BELCHER & TAYLOR CO.’8 ROOT CUTTER. 
works the most rapidly and effectively, now gets 
the best pay, even if he is working for himself. 
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The Tufted Marshallia. 


—eo— 


We like to see the names of American Botanists 
commemorated by American plants, but we have 
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THE TUFTED MARSHALLIA.—(Marshallia ceespitosa.) 


always thought it a pity that good old Humphry 
Marshall should have had his name attached toa 
genus of low herbs. The author of ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can Grove ” (Arbustum Americanum)—a description 
of our native forest trees and sbrubs, published in 
1785, and regarded as the first botanical work by 
a native of the country—should have had a genus 





of trees dedicated to him, rather than the humble | 


composite which is now known as Marshallia. 
Those not very familiar with such matters would 
hardly suppose, either from the plant itself, or 
from the drawing here given, the Marshallia to be- 
long to the Composite family, as the best known 
among those, have the heads of flowers surrounded 
by a circle of conspicuous ray-flowers, as is striking- 
ly seen in the Sunflower. Indeed, the heads of 
flowers strongly resemble those of a Scabious, or a 
Thrift, though a close examination will show t 

structure peculiar to the composites. Four species 
of Marshalliaare given in the Flora of North Amer- 
ica, all being southerners, and but one reaching as 
far north as Virginia. The one here figured, the 
Tufted Marshallia, If cespitosa, belongs rather to 
South-west, it being found on’ the moist prairies 
from Arkansas and further West to Texas. The 
narrow leaves, of the shape shown in the engraving, 
are crowded to form:-a leafy tuft at the base, 
from which arise the flowering stems, a foot or 
more high, which are leafy below and nearly naked 


" above, and each bearing a somewhat hemispherical 


head of flowers, like that in the engraving, which 
is of the natural size. The small florets composing 
the head are all tubular; these in the other species 


flesh-color. Though a native much further south, 
this species is hardy near New York, blooming in 
June; while it can not be regarded as avery showy 
border plant, it is an exceedingly neat one, and its 
modest flower-heads, being on long stems, work 


up readily into summer bouquets. If it were not 
half so attractive as it is, we should take pleasure 
in cultivating the plant, because it bears the name 
of one of the botanical worthies of the past century. 
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The Mantchoorian Cork-Tree. 
BY PROF. C. 8. SARGENT, DIRECTOR OF THE ARNOLD 
ARBORETUM OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
This tree, a native of the country watered by the 
Amoor River, where it was discovered some twenty 





| 


from seed sent to Cambridge from St, Petersburg, 
soon after Maximowicz’s discovery. These speci- 
mens, although in a yery exposed situation, are per- 
fectly hardy, and are already some 16 feet high, 
having flowered, and borne fruit last year for the 


ys 


THE MANTCHOORIAN CORK-TREE.—(Phellodendron Amurense.) 


first time. The fact that the trees which have 
flowered in Europe up to the present time, are all 


| males, adds to the interest and value of our female 


plant, which will be called on to supply seed to the 
lovers of rare trees, both at home and abroad. A 


| large number of plants have already been raised 


from last year’s seed, and the still larger crop of 
the present season, will be carefully collected, and 
as widely distributed as possible to all who desire 
to cultivate this beautiful tree. 

When we remember the long list of our native 


| trees rarely met with in cultivation, in spite of their 
| beauty and varied usefulness, it seems a thankless 


years ago, by the Russian Maximowicz, is known to | 


botanists as Phellodendron Amurense, the generic 
name (from the Greek pihellos, cork, and.dendron, 


| comer, whatever merit it may possess, 


tree,) having been bestowed upon it on account of | 
| which are but little suited to fulfill the objects for 


| its rough, corky bark. The largest specimens M. 


Maximowicz noticed were some 40 feet high, with 
straight stems, and round, dense heads of hand- 
some foliage. It bears opposite, unequally pinnate 
leaves, 15 to 20 inches long—the leaflets, of which 
there are 11 to 13, are lanceolate, and sharply ser- 
rate. Phellodendron is dicecious, that is, the male 
and female flowers are borne on separate plants. 
The flowers, which are small, and inconspicuous, 
appear at the extremities of the branches, in rather 
loose spreading clusters, and these, on the female 
plant, are succeeded by black, pea-shaped fruit, 
thickly covered with glands containing a bitter-aro- 
matic oil, common to the great natural order Ruta- 
cee, or Rue-family, to which Phellodendron belongs. 


task to recommend for general introduction a new 
American 
planters move in very narrow ruts, and confine their 
selections to a small number of plants, many of 


which they are employed. The Mantchoorian Cork- 
Tree, as we are forced to call it, for want of a bet- 
ter English name, has, however, a special claim to 
popularity. It belongs to a class of small trees 
and shrubs, which, like some of the Sumachs, and 
the Chinese Ailanthus, present a'tropical or rather 
sub-tropi¢al appearance, and are therefore valuable 
to contrast with our more common forms of arbo- 
real growth. Its freedom from the defects which 
render the Ailanthus unfit for ornamental planting, 
its superior size to any of the Sumachs, as well as 
its rapid growth; and ‘great rarity, make this tree 
worthy of a place in even the smallest plantation. 
The accompanying figure represents a branch of the 


This tree is known in cultivation in this country by | female plant, much reduced in size, and the male 


are pale blueish or purplish, but in this of a light | amale and female plant in our Arboretum, raised 


and feinale flowers about twice the natural size. 
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Helps in the Fruit Harvest. 
a tego 

The old practice of clubbing the trees, to make 
them give up—or rather down—their fruit is well 
nigh a thing of the past. When it is shown that 
the careful handling of fruit actually pays in dol- 
jars, pecple learn, though slowly, to adopt better 
methods. Picking by hand has generally taken the 
place of shaking and beating the trees. In picking, 

LADDERS are needed, and for all trees of moder- 
ate size, some form of the step-ladder is preferable 

: to any other. In an 
article last month on 
the ‘‘Peach Harvest,”’ 
we illustrated ladders 
of this kind, and gave 
an easy method of 
making a rough one. 
In former volumes, 
there have been- given 
various kinds of lad- 
ders, and methods of 
rendering an ordinary 
ladder self -support- 
ing. See Jan., 1869, 
and earlier. Mr.Adam 
Bruker, Dauphin Co., 
Pa., sends a sketch 
of a home-made lad- 
der, which he finds 
useful in the orchard, 
which is given in fig- 
ure 1, A ladder simi- 
lar to this, in having 
but one upright, has long been in use in Europe, but 
his is much simpler, and may be made by almost any 
one. A pole of the desired length is split at its 
lower end, and furnished with rungs, reaching be- 
tween the two parts below, and passing through 
the unsplit portion above. The pole may beof any 
greer wood that will split readily, but the rungs 
should be of tough, well seasoned wood, and an 
inch and a half through. We would suggest that 
an iron ring be placed upon the pole, or a bolt be 
put through, at the point where the split terminates. 
A ladder of this kind is much more easily placed in 
the branches of a tree than one of the common 
form, and being so wide at the base, will stand 
more firmly, especially on uneven ground. 

An OrcHARD Hook will sometimes be found 
convenient. This, as shown in figure 2, is a wood- 
en red, with an iron hook at one end. A piece of 
wood a few inches in length, slides upon the rod, 
and has a strong peg near the end. By placing the 
hook over a branch, it may be drawn near to the 
picker, who catches the sliding piece under a lower 
branch, pushing the piece along the rod as may be 


———>) 


Fig. 2.—oRCHARD HOOK. 





Fig. 1.—oRCHARD LADDER. 








necessary ; the pressure coming upon the peg, the 
sliding piece is held by the side-wise strain and can 
not slip. By the use of this, the picker can often 
avoid moving his ladder in order to reach the fruit, 
and it leaves both his hands free. 


Fruit Pickers have been invented in great 
numbers, ana the amount of ingenuity expended 
upon them is all out of proportion to their real 
usefulness. Some are made to cut and others to 
pull eff the fruit; some catch the fruit in a little 
bag at the upper end of the affair, and others let it 
run down through a long sleeve into the hand or 
basket, and so on in great variety. Still, where 
fruit is upon a slender branch—and the finest speci- 
mens are often provokingly out of reach—some 
help of this kind comes in play, but in picking for 
market, they make too slow work. We have seen 
a very effective picker extemporized in a few 
minutes. An old fruit-can had a long y-shaped 
notch cut in the side; by means of a large-headed 
nail put through the bottom, the can was made fast 
to the end of a pole; a handful of grass put into 
the can, made the picker complete. The stem of 
the fruit being caught in the notch, it readily part- 
ed from the tree, and the grass prevented all bruis- 





ing. Mr. 8. A. Duke, of Drew Co., Ark., sends a 
drawing of an implement, which he calls a ‘‘ Jack- 
knife Picker,’’ because a man or boy can readily 
make one with his pocket knife. 
This is not patented, but will no 
doubt answer quite as well as 
those that are. The engraving, 
figure 3, will show how it is 
constructed. A light Jath, or 
other strip, #xli inch, and 
about 10 feet long, is fitted with 
a projecting piece at the end;.a 
lever, also curved at one end, 
passes through the long strip 
near the top, and is provided 
with a spring of hoop-skirt wire 
to keep it open. The lever is 
operated by a stout cord, such 
as a fishing line, which is attach- 
ed to one end, passes through 
the pole, down through another % 
hole, and attached to one end of 
a lever which is at the lower 
part of the lath. By depressing 
this lower lever, the cord moves 
the upper one, and it is made to 
grasp a pear or other fruit, pick 
it and hold it until it is placed 
in a basket, which for conveni- 
ence should be placed from the 
operator as far off as the length 
of the picker. We would sug- 
gest that much friction on the cord would be avoid- 
ed by running it through a couple of screw-eyes, 
screwed into the lath. 

BasSKETs used in picking, should be of medium 
size, as the larger the basket, the greater the risk 
of bruising its contents. Some orchardists have 
them small enough to be turned inside of a barrel, 
so that when filled, they may be emptied -into tke 
barrel in such a manner as to allow the fruit to roll 
out gently, rather than to fall from the top of the 
barrel. It is convenient to have the handles fur- 
nished with hooks, by which they can be hung to 
a branch; these should have a ring at one end large 
enough to allow it to slip along on the handle, and 
so closed that it will not drop off the hook and be 
lost. It is sometimes convenient to hang the 
basket to a strap, which passes over one shoulder. 
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Notes from the Pines, 


Last year was noted for its long and severe 
drouths, and this season has, thus far, (early Au- 
gust), been as strikingly in the other direction. Not 
only have rains been frequent and abundant, but 
we have had periods of several days at a time, 
when the air was surchirged with moisture. As 


trast to its appearance last year, and shows the 
most vigorous growth. But there are some excep- 
tions to the general condition. These moist, hot 
days, are especially favorable to the growth of those 
fungi which prey upon other plants, and as a con- 
sequence we have an unusual manifestation of 


Grape Mildew. 


This has had so many days especially suited to its 
rapid spread and development, that I fear that all 
our sulphuring will not avail, and the splendid 
promise of a crop of grapes will show a meagre 
fulfillment, for with this dampness comes not only 
mildew, but rot....The first year that our clump of 


Thready Yucca, Bear’s Grass, Adam’s Necdle, 


or by whatever name you choose to call Yucca fila- 
mentosa, bore fruit, the seeds were saved and a lot 
of them were sown. In a couple of years we found 
that we had on hand enough yuccas fora plantation, 
and after edging a cross path in the garden, the rest 
went to the heap. Here and there a plant showed 
flowers last year, but the present season, the fourth 
from the seed, there was a general inflorescence. A 
row of 200 feet in length, closely set with this 
yucca in full blow, is asight worth going far to see. 
It is interesting to note what a variety of plants 
were produced from the same lot of seed. Some 


| that there is a con- 
a consequence vegetation presents a great con- | 
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plants are nearly twice as large as others, while 
there is a marked difference in the width and stiff. 
ness of the leaves, amount of threadiness of the 
margins, and in the shade of the green. Indeed, in 
looking at the extremes here presented, one can 
hardly wonder that several species have been made 
from the varieties. The differences in the flowers 
are not so striking as those in the foliage ; in some 
plants the flower stalk is reddish throughout; the 
panicle or cluster is more or less branching in dif- 
ferent individuals, and there is considerable yaria- 
tion in the size as well as the shape of the flowers, 
some being nearly globular; so far as color goes, 
there is considerable difference in the purity of the 
whiteness, a few being of a clear *‘ paper white,” 
while the majority are more or less tinged with 
green, and now and then one with just the tips of 
the divisions of the flower slightly touched with 
dull purple. If one could only induce a plant to 
put some red into its flowers as well as in its stalks, 
it would be a great gain. We have had 
The Narrow-Leaved Yucca, 

Yueca angustifolia, in flower for the first time, 
though the plants must be six or eight years old, 
This species, which comes from west of the ‘‘Father 
of Waters,” has leaves only half an inch wide, or 
less, very stiff and sharp, of a dull, pale green, and 
its flower cluster being seldom branched, makes 
much less show than the other. This is also a va- 
riable species, some forms having very large flow- 
ers, but those on our two plants were not noticeably 
unlike those of the common species. The seed 
vessel is about twice as large as that on the Thready 
Yucca....In Sept., 1875, you figured 


The Ramanas Rose of Japan, 


from specimens sent from here. I hold to the good 
opinion of the plant there expressed; its very 
dark green and-robust foliage, appears to be 
shunned by the ordinary rose insects ; its flowers, 
which appear earlier than those of any other rose, 
make up by their abundance and prolonged bloom 
—it having now, the first week in August, several 
flowers—and especially by their fragrance, the lack 
of that doubleness that most persons consider s0 
essential in a rose. I know that I am laughed at 
for admiring a single rose, but I have an advantage 
over those persons, as I can enjoy the double ones 
as well as they, and have besides the pleasure of 
the others, in which they can see no beauty. But, 
after all, the great value of this rose as an orna- 
mental plant, is in its fruit, and this is why I refer 
to it now. When I sent the specimens for an en- 
graving, the fruit had not formed, and I sent the 
artist a French plate as a guide for the fruit, which 
was there represented as globular, and it is so given 
in the engraving 
and description in 
1875. It appears 


siderable variety in 
the shape of the 
fruit; it is some- 
times glicbose, but 
in both my white 
and red - flowered 
plants the fruit is 
remarkably flatten- 
ed; the larger 
specimens are an 
inch and a half 

oad, and only 
half as long, (or 
short), and are 
crowned by the di- 
visions of the 
calyx, which are 
an inch and a half in length; the engraving, giv- 
ing a section of the fruit, shows these. In Siebold’s 
engraving, the young fruit is shown as very prickly, 
but this also varies, and in mine the surface is 
bright, entirely smooth, and shiny, and at first 
orange-color, which turns to scarlet. This rose is 
found wild in parts of Japan, and is generally cul- 
tivated there and in Northern China. ‘‘ Ramanas,”’ 
given by Thunberg as its Japanese name, is, ac- 
cording to Siebold, incorrect ; he says it should be 
Hama nasi, which means ‘beach pear,” but as 
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Ramanas has been accepted in various works and 
catalogues, at home and abroad, as the common 
name, it is not worth while to attempt to change it, 
especially as it has the advantage of being one 
word instead of two. It may commend this rose to 
those who are fond of the antique, to know that 
as early as the year 1100, the court ladies made a 
perfume of its leaves, though I am sorry to add 
that they had the bad taste to add camphor and, 
worse yet, musk !..,.Among the noticeable plants 
now in bloom, is what is known in the West as 
The Kansas Gay Feather, 
though it is not especially Kansan, nor is it feathery, 
but as the name is more likely to be popular than 
Liatris pychnostachya, I will not find fault with it. 
Our clump is well established, and I doubt if Kan- 
sas or elsewhere can show it in finer condition ; the 
flower-stalks stand nearly, if not.quite, 5 ft. high, 
and for half their length are a dense cylindrical 
spike of the liveliest rose purple; the effect in 
the mass is superb..... I am every year more itn- 
pressed with the mistake we—that includes all 
Americans—make, in neglecting our native lilies, 
but more especially our 
Superb or Turk’s-Cap Lily, 
{Lilium superbum) which is found in rich meadows 
from Canada to Georgia, and which almost any one 
can, with a little trouble, find in flower, and mark 
so that the bulbs may be taken up in the fall, and 
removed to the garden. It will do fairly in or- 
dinary garden soil, but if one would see what it is 
capable of, give it a light soil with plenty of muck 
or peat, and then—let it alone. Year by year the 
bulbs will gain in strength, and throw up more vig- 
orous stems, and when one has an established 
clump, he will admit that Linneus hit it exactly, 
when he wrote its name superbum. In favorable 
situations it may be met with in the wild state, 
growing 6 feet high, with 20 or more flowers, but 
in cultivation it has reached 8 and 9 feet, with 40 or 
more. The diyisions of the flower are hand- 
somely recurved; they are orange-colored at the 
base, and thickly spotted with violet purple, while 
the upper and larger portion is of a peculiar red, 
which has been by some termed ‘‘ mahogany color,’’ 
the general effect being exceedingly rich. Here isa 
plant within the reach of almost all, who travel about 
the country with open cyes, and will take a little 
trouble to secure it—and if those who would glad- 
ly have fine things, if they could only afford them, 
will get a good clump of this lily, they will have 
little reason to regret that their means will not al- 
low them to indulge in costly exotics. 
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How Plums are Made into Prunes, 


———— 


Oregon and California being fortunately as yet 
free from that destructive pest to all stone fruits, 
the curculio, the plum flourishes there, and pro- 
duces most generous crops. We have had several 
inquiries from these States, asking how plums are 
converted into prunes. As this is outside of the 
line of our experience, the best we can do is to give 
the methods described by French authors, and fol- 
lowed in the country from whence we derive nearly 
all of this kind of fruit. It is generally supposed 
that any plums may be dried into prunes ; this is a 
mistake ; in France the varieties fit for the purpose 
form a distinct group, and in districts celebrated for 
the quality of their prunes, such as Tours, Angern, 
Provence, etc., they cultivate some special variety. 
The leading varieties are the Brignolles, D’Angen, 
Quetsche, and Perdrigon Violet, which are but lit- 
tle known in this country; the St. Catharine and 
Pond’s Seedling, well known European varieties, 
and the Washington, of course American, are some- 
times cultivated, but to a limited extent, in some 
localities. The plums are allowed to get so ripe 
that they fall from the trees, and to prevent injury 
by the fall, the ground beneath the trees is either 
made soft by working with the plow and harrow, 
or is covered with straw. The fruit, which is picked 
up every day, or every other day, is washed if soiled, 
and then spread upon wicker trays made for the 
purpose ; these are either circular, or egg-shaped, 
or rather the shape of a battle-door, the narrow 





end coming to a point to serve as a handle; they 
are about 20 inches across. The drying is done by 
exposure to both the sun and to fire heat, ordinary 
baker’s ovens being used, or ovens are especially 
built for the purpose. The object is, to dry the 
fruit as rapidly as possible, without breaking the 
skin. The fruit, in a single layer in the trays, is 
exposed for several days to the sun, where it is 
carefully turned from time to time, in order that all 
parts may be equally exposed. Neither of several 
French writers mention just how long this con- 
tinues, but as all agree in saying it is for the pur- 
pose of toughening the skin, we infer that it differs 
with circumstances, and that the proper condition 
is only learned by practice. The trays of fruit are 
placed in an oven heated from 165° to 175°, (Fah.), 
and the mouth of the oven securely closed. At the 
end of 24 hours the fruit is taken out, and when 
completely cold, it is turned upon the tray. In the 
mean time the oven is re-heated, this time from 
212° to 230°, and the fruit placed in again, where it 
remains as before ; after another cooling and turn- 
ing, the oven being heated to 255°, a third drying is 
given, and this generally completes the process, 
though it is sometimes necessary to return the fruit 
to the oven once more. The prunes are known to 
be properly done if they have a certain degree 
of elasticity when pressed by the fingers. They 
should have perfect skins, which shine as if var- 
nished, and be free from all scorching. In France 
it is customary for the growers and dryers of the 
fruit to sell it to the packers in Bordeauxand other 
markets, where three grades are recognized, found- 
ed on the number of prunes required to weigh 500 
grammes, or a trifle over a pound and a quarter. 
If 70, orless, weigh this, they are ‘fine,’ if it re- 
quires 80, they are ‘ medium,’’ and ‘‘smali” if 90 
or more are required. In packing, the fruit is assort- 
ed in the same manner, the ‘superfine’? being se- 
lected prunes, 30 to 35 of which weigh 500 grammes, 
and down through several grades. In particular 
localities the process of drying is varied; in Prov- 
ence, the fruit is scalded before drying. In some 
of the finer kinds the prune, before entering the 
oven for the last time, is rounded, by turning the 
stone within, and flattening down the ends, without 
breaking the skin. The Brignolles prunes have the 
fruit peeled, strung upon sticks, and dried in the 
sun; when nearly dry the stone is removed, and 
the drying finished, For the common prunes, such 
as are imported in casks, the fruit is shaken from 
the trees, and does not receive such special care in 
drying. Itis important that those on the Pacific 
coast and elsewhere, who wish to undertake the 
manufacture of prunes, should experiment with 
varieties known to be suited to the purpose. We 
have no doubt that, at least for a common article, 
some of our different fruit dryers will answer their 
purpose as well as the ovens used in France. 
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Home Topics. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER, 
pire’ Saad 
Telling Stories to Children. 

Most persons who read ‘‘ Helen’s Babies,”’ felt 
some sympathy for ‘ Uncle Harry,” whose insatiate 
nephews made such frequent demands for stories. 
A “Budge,” or a ‘‘ Toddie,’’ by any other name, is 
quite as unreasonable and unseasonable in its re- 
quests. ‘‘Uncle Harry” resolved never to teach 
any children of his own such a means of imposing 
upon the good nature, and destroying the leisure of 
grown up people. I came to that decision myself 
when I had the care of a dear little niece for a few 
months many years ago. At least I resolved never 
to begin making up stories for another child. If 
you once let a child know that you can manufacture 
stories to order, where can you find a stopping 
place? If your child has a nurse, and you are not 
with it much of the time, you ought to be able to 
make up or repeat stories for it frequently. . But if 
you have the little one’s constant presence, you 
must at least confine the story telling to particular 


times and seasons—bed-time or twilight stories. 
Some of us who have already too great a demand 
upon our feeble brains in the way of household 
plans, money-getting and money-stretching perplex- 
ities, baby-tending and child-training, and family 
management generally—we can hardly afford to tell 
stories at all, but fiad it far easier to read them from 
good books and papers. You cannot get the atten- 
tion of the little ones so well when reading as when 
talking to them. You have to manage to keep the 
youngest one quiet while reading to a group. So 
long as there is a picture to look at, all goes well, 
but when you must turn over the leaf, the story is 
spoiled for the wee one. But if he will not keep 
still, he must be banished to’ another room, A few 
seasons of exile will secure tolerable quiét‘on his 
part, even when he cannot understand the story. 
But he wishes to understand, and it is well to throw 
in some lively running comments adapted to his 
comprehension. 

in making up stories for a child, one must be 
careful to avoid too sensational a style. I well re- 
member into what a fever of excitement I worked 
my little niece, by one of my stories about a care- 
| less little boy whose thoughtlessness was the cause 
of his father’s death. She lay and cried about it 
after she should have been asleep, and begged to 
know ‘‘ Why did Johnny do so?” In vain did I 
continue the story, and try to carry it on to a more 
cheerful ending—I could not bring the dead father 
back to life, and my very sincere little auditor could 
get no comfort from anything I could tell her. 1 
concluded then only to repeat ready-made stories to 
children, Bible stories, historical tales, mythologi- 
cal fables; for I supposed that no generous person 
would refuse to tell stories when asked. 

I have more than once referred to a woman I once 
met who more than any other filled my ideal of 
what a mother should be, in her conduct with her 
only child, a boy of 3+ years. I asked her if she 
told him storiesmuch. She surprised me by saying 
that she never told him regular stories, though she 
talked with him as a companion about all sorts of 
things. She said she didn’t want him to know that 
she could “‘tell stories,” as he now thouglit’ story- 
telling a special talent of his auntie, and was in- 
clined to give her little rest from that business 
whenever he found her disengaged. 

The beauty of it is, that if you only give children 
the raw material for stories, facts of one kind or 
another, when various subjects interest them, they 
very naturally fall to work and make their own sto- 
ries, more or less like those you read to them per- 
haps. I like their fairy stories better than those 
| which grown up people tell. Every day this sum- 
| mer I get a deal of quiet entertainment out of the 
stories made over picture books by a little girl of 
five. These little stories show no precocity of tal- 
ent or femarkable genius, but I never happened to 
see another child with such a necessity laid upon 
her for spinning little yarns to herself. 

Some parents condemn the classic Mother Goose 
stories a8 utterly bad. I think they have their 
place, for the rollieking, frolicksume hours, told in 
sing-song funny style, a8 Fecognized nonsense. I 
don’t like the books with their wretched {llustra- 
tions, and some of the “ melodies’ themselves are 
too tragic in their nature, but it is a part of a “lib- 
eral education” to know Mi Goose and all her 
class of foolish-funny literature; and to hear and 
learn much better things at the same time. 

A Mop Wringer. 

My remarks on Floor Cleaning, in the May num- 
ber of the American Agriculturist, called forth a let- 
ter from the Oneida Community, accompanied by a 
photograph of the wringer used in that institution. 
It is unpatented, and is not offered for sale, but the 
writer says :. ‘Our own folks, and our hired help, 
think ever so much of them, and have never ceased 
to express their appreciation of them. You see it 
is a bench on wheels and castors. . It carries one or 
more pails, (if you please,) one for wringing, the 
other for rinsing. 

‘* You will observe it has a knuckle-joint. press 
arrangement that parts and closes the rollers. 
There is a spring that allows all thicknesses of cloth 








| to be accommodated. On turning thé crank the 
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mop wrings out on the same side where it is put in. 
As a mop is always a short cloth, it is not tiresome 
to wring it, and there is no farther need of scalding 
your hands, or ‘ touching one’s fingers to the dirty 
mop.’ .4n evenly-made mop should always be used. 
When the machine is not required for mop-wring- 
ing, incidental to its design, it may serve as a water- 
pail bench, cr asa truck to convey heavy things 
across a room, or to wring cloths.”’ 

The writer further says that none of these ma- 
chines have been put in the market, but if they 
should be, they would be built of different styles 
and of comely appearance, and that they could be 
furnished at about the same price as clothes wring- 
ers of the same size rollers. 

This wringer is undoubted a great convenience, 
and I do not wonder that it is highly appreciated 
by the workers who do the mopping at Oneida 
Community. But I think wringers like this will 
not soon be in great demand. They can not be 
made cheap enough to come within the reach of 
those who desire them—cult'vated women who do 
their own house-work. Women who love to read, 
and who value leisure as opportunity for the exer- 
cise of esthetic, social, or intellectual tastes, wel- 
come every thing that enables them to do their 
manual labor quickly and easily. A large propor- 
tion of the women of this class cannot afford to 
pay much for a mop-wringer. The clothes-wringer 
saves time and strength, and saves the wear and 
tear of the clothes which result from ordinary hand- 
wringing. The mop-wringer saves little besides the 
delicacy of the hands, which we cannot afford to 
pay much for, and which we can hardly save any 
how in our various daily labors as house-keepers. 
Much as we dislike to put our hands into dirty 
water, it can hardly be shirked in our daily battle 
with the powers of this world. People who can af- 
ford to buy all sorts of useful implements will hard- 
ly take the trouble to supply their hired servants 
with a mop-wringer, since they are not anxious to 
save either mops or servant’s hands, and nearly all 
of their rooms are carpeted. The average hired 
giel does not appreciate. many labor-saving contri- 
vanees which her mistress values highly. I have 
had more than one washer-woman at my tubs who 
thought a clothes-wringer more plague than profit, 
while I should think the labor of washing nearly 
doubled if obliged to wring the clothes by hand. 

I may be mistaken, but it has long seemed to me 
that we house-keepers should never find much ame- 








Fig. 1.—STEPS AS A OHATR, 


lioration of our lot, (indeed it is so with all hand- 
laborers)—such amelioration as we could and ought 
to get from the application of machinery, and the 
great forces of water, steam, wind, electricity, and 
what not—until the spirit of co-operation enables 
us to ‘‘stop the leaks” which seem inevitable to 
our present single-handed struggles for existence. 
Many of the advantages which will result from co- 
operation fall to the lot of the existing communi- 











ties, but desirable as these advantages are, they are 
heavily over-balanced (in my opinion) by disadvan- 
tages of another kind. 

To return to the subject of mop-wringers—I saw 
one several years ago which was much praised by 
its owner—a spiral wire arrangement, screwing in- 
side a pail, price 75 cents. I had a chance to try it 
and did so, but for some reason I could not make 
it wring my mop—perhaps it was not made right. 


Women in Trousers. 


The photograph to illustrate the mop-wringer, 
gives also a picture of a woman holding the mop 
in the machine. This photograph passed through 
editorial hands in coming to me, and called forth 
comments like these: ‘‘ At all events, I am not re- 
sponsible for what Mr. R. may think, say, or do, 
when he finds you in receipt of photographs of be- 
ings in br—trou—pant—or some other kind of 
loony things, that were formerly considered as dis- 
tinctive of the male ‘sect.’ Oh, isn’t (he—she) it a 
beauty ! 





It almost makes me want to be acom- | 


munite, and be where such can be seenevery day!” | 


This kind of wit is too cheap for our friend, the 
editor, who is opposed to everything like feminine 
extravagance, and in favor of everything based on 
common sense. How would he have a woman 
dress when mopping her floor? The woman in the 
photograph wears a dress of some plain, inex- 
pensive worsted material, made with Garabaldi, or 
blouse waist, coat sleeves, and plain skirt pleated 
at the waist, and reaching but a little below the 
knee. The lower limbs are modestly clothed in 
lined trousers, made of the same fabric as the dress, 
apparently fashioned, like the trousers usually 
‘“ distinctive of the male sect.”? I do not know of 
any costume more suitable fora woman when mop- 
ping floors—or hoeing potatoes either. On manya 
dewy morning this summer, have I seen my Ger- 
man neighbor hoeing potatoes in the field near me, 
with her calico skirt, made of the usual ‘‘ woman- 
ly” length, draggled almost to her knees, weighed 
down with dew and dirt. One might suppose that 
it would be for her convenience, and comfort, and 
health, to wear short skirts and trousers, but I am 
not sure that it would, it is so hard for most women 
to brave an adverse public opinion. It is foolish to 
scold about public opinion. If it is wrong, all you 
can do is to labor to educate it. It is not at all 
strange that we are shocked at the sight of a 
woman in trousers, all our ideas of women and an- 
gels have been, through long ages, so inseparably 


associated with long and flowing robes—though , 


woman’s robes do not ‘flow’? much nowadays, | 


except when they draggle a trail behind, in a man- 
ner that would shock all our ideas of decency and 
cleanliness, if we were not accustomed to it. 

T am here reminded of a late idyl, by Coventry 
Patmore, in the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette’’: ‘‘ The Girl 
of All Periods.’’ This line characterizes well a late 
fashion, and speaks of “loony things ” too. ‘‘ Her 
two shy knees bound in a single trouser.” But 
does it not seem a cruel and absurd way to treat any 
two knees, shy or not ? What will not women stand 
for fashion’s sake? When we have got well past 
it all, ‘we, the human race), how very absurd it.all 
will seem—the trails, the skeleton skirts of differ- 


ent shapes, the “‘single trouscr,’”’ or pull-back, the | 


bustles ~nd panniers! compared with any style of 
dre:s, now quite shocking to our perverted taste, 


| which evenly clothes the human body without in- 


terfering with its free exercise and development. 

Until a comparatively recent period, women have 
not been clothed, but only draped—pinched and 
distorted above the waist-line, and draped below. 
It is useless to hoot at women in trousers, for all 
properly dressed women now wear trousers, as ex- 
tremely few did half a century ago. These are usu- 
ally made of white cotton cloth, and drapery is 
supposed to conceal them, but great numbers of 
w ll dressed women now wear, in cold weather, 
warm-colored woolen trousers over their under- 
suits and beneath their skirts. So we are gradually 
getting familiar with the idea of trousers on women, 
so shocking to all the old ideas of womanliness, 
and by and by, perhaps, we shall see that long 
skirts over the trousers, for the sake of woman’s 
conventional drapery, are a luxury we can no 








| housekeeper. 





a 
longer afford—if not a nuisance we will no longer 


endure. Then if we must have drapery in motion 
in order to gratify our ideas of beauty, perhaps we 
shall put trailing drapery upon our horses—wh 
not? Or is it possible that our ideas of beauty will 
undergo a reformation ? 
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STEP-LADDERS IN THE Hovuse.—Mrs. J. W, Per. 
haps you have in mind what is called a “ Library 
Step-Ladder,” which you will find figured in the 
American Agriculturist, for March, 1870. You are 
quite right as to the necessity for something of the 
kind that can be kept ready at hand. If a window. 
shade needs to be adjusted, a picture to be hung, or 
some similar trifle,one must either get the large steps 
from the shed, or make use of a chair or a table, or 
both, to reach the desired place. It is a bad prac. 
tice to use furniture for this purpose ; it brings a 
heavy strain on parts not intended to bear it, ang 
there is danger of breaking as well as of defacing 
it. Besides, if children and help see the mother 
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use furniture and—what is worse—books for pur- 
poses for which they are not intended, the example 


will be sure to find imitators. The Library Steps 
referred to, are kept in furnishing stores, and any 
amateur carpenter can make something that will 
answer the purpose. Sometimes a combination of 
a chair and steps is sold ; this is shown in figure 1, 
shut, and in figure 2, open, to use as steps. When 
closed, this makes a good chair for the front entry 
or hall, and may be kept there or in some other 
place where it may be got at without trouble. 
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Tomatoes, and How to Use Them. 
Re 

Nothing. more astonishes English travelers in 
this country, than our profusion of vegetables and 
their cheapness, and when they see tomatoes 
hawked about the streets by wagon loads, they find 
a wonderful contrast between the great abundance 
of these here, and their scarcity at home. More 
than that, our summers ripen the tomato to a per- 
fection which they can not equal, even under glass. 
The mamer in which the tomato is treated in the 
English culinary works, would amuse an American 
One of the best works on eatables 
and cookery, that we know of, is English, and en- 
titled ‘‘ Wholesome Fare,’’ wherein we read of the 
tomato: ‘It is not common enough in England to 
be used on a large scale for soups and sauces, but 
makes a handsome side-dish to accompany various 
meats, by being boiled whole for about five minutes 
in any good stock or gravy, and served in it with- 
out losing its original form.”’ 

In whatever way tomatoes are used, they should 
he thoroughly ripe, otherwise they have the unpleas- 
ant odor and flavor belonging to green tomatoes, 
and which is especially strong in the plant itself. 
Tomatoes will ripen up after picking, and it is well 
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to spread out and expose to the sun any that are 
not fully ripe—as is often the case late in the season. 


Raw Tomatoes. 

All who eat raw tomatoes, (and few do not), 
should raise their own, as they can then have them 
perfectly matured upon the plant. When so ripened, 
the skin will peel off readily, and without any 
scalding, a process which should be avoided for 
those to be eaten raw. The usual way is to serve 
sliced, and let each season to the taste, as the man- 
ner of dressing varies so greatly. Some use salt, 
pepper, and vinegar ; others salt, vinegar, and oil ; 
sometimes a regular salad dressing is made; to 
some they are only acceptable when eaten with 
sugar and vinegar, and we have seen persons treat 
them, like peaches, with sugar and cream. At the 
recommendation of a friend, who knows what is 
good, we have tried this way: Peel the tomato, cut 
it cross-wise in halves, placing the cut surface up ; 
if very solid, gash the central portions with the 
knife, and put on salt, oil, and ‘‘ Harvey Sauce,” 
(an English sauce somewhat like Worcester, but 
milder), and in eating, cut the halves down in solid 
“junks ” instead of slices. Good bread and but- 
ter, anda perfect Trophy tomato thus treated, make 
a breakfast to be thankful for. 

Stewed Tomatoes. 

One who travels much, finds that thename “ stew- 
ed tomatoes,”’ covers a great variety of compounds; 
the average country botel serves under this name a 
horrid paste, thickened with flour and sweet with 
sugar, and we can not blame those who say they do 
not like tomatoes, if this is their standard. Tastes 
differ, but to our individual notion, sugar and to- 
matoes are incompatible. Tomatoes stewed until 
they are just fairly done, and seasoned with salt, 
pepper, and butter, (a plenty of that), form a dish 
quite unlike in flavor to the same treated to a long 
cooking, in which the pieces are stewed to a pulp, 
and the juice evaporated sufficiently to make a 
thick sauce, and seasoned as before. These two 
methods make a pleasing variety on the writer’s 
table. Many thicken stewed tomatoes with cracker- 
meal or bread-crumbs, either being preferable to 
flour, which forms a repulsive paste. Besides the 
above two variations in stewed tomatoes, the only 
other we make is to season them with onions, 
Onion, used judiciously, so blends with and quali- 
fies the flavor of the tomato, that those who approve 
of onions at all, will find this to be just one of the 
places where they are acceptable. The onion should 
be chopped fine, a tablespoonful orso being enough 
for an ordinary dishful of tomatoes. Especially to 
accompany roast beef, tomatoes thus cooked are— 
as Lowell defined poetry to be—“ a touch beyond.” 


Scallopped Tomatoes. 
are commended to those who like their tomatoes 
thickened. The fruit being peeled and sliced, is 
laid in a pudding dish, with alternate layers of 
cracker or bread-crumbs, distributing salt, pepper, 
and bits of butter on each layer, and finish with 
crumbs. Bake half an hour, and serve in the same 
dish. If the tomatoes arevery juicy, bake with the 
dish open ; otherwise cover, and when nearly done, 
remove the cover and brown the top. 


Baked Stuffed Tomatoes. 

Good-sized fruit of regular shape is required. 
Cut a slice from the blossom end, and scoop out 
the pulp ; take cracker or bread-crumbs, salt, pep- 
per, a little thyme, and butter, mix well together, 
and fill the cavities in the tomato, rounding it up 
well, set in a dish and bake for about three-quarters 
of an hour. Some replace the top piece or stem 
end, but we prefer to leave it off, and allow as much 
juice as possible to evaporate. Another way. Cut 
a conical plug from the seed end of a tomato, cut- 
ting down half through the fruit, or more, mix dry 
crumbs with seasoning and butter, as above ; form 
cones or plugs to replace those cut from the toma- 
toes, and bake as before. 

Broiled Tomatoes. 

Good-sized, solid tomatoes are cut in halves 
cross-wise, placed on a gridiron or broiler, and put 
over a brisk fire, cut surface down. In 8 or 10 min- 
utes, according to size, turn, put upon each half 
salt, pepper, and a lump of butter, and cook with 








the skin-side down, rather more slowly than before, 
about as long, or until.done. An excellent break- 
fast dish....The above recipes are all proved and ap- 
proved ; the following, untried by the writer, are 
from excellent sources. 

Tomato Omelette. 

For an omelette of six eggs, use four medium- 
sized tomatoes, or fewer if large ; peel, cut out all 
hard and partly ripe parts, and chop fine. Rub two 
tablespoonfuls of flour into a tablespoonful of but- 
ter, mix with the tomatoes, and add sali, with pep- 
per, if desired, stir the beaten eggs into those, and 
cook as for other omelettes. Unless the tomatoes 
are thoroughly ripe, cook them slightly first. 

Tomato Hash, 

Butter a dish, put in a Jayer of peeled and sliced 
tomatoes, a layer of cold meat in thin slices, and a 
layer of bread and butter, and so on until the dish 
is full; add seasoning to the layers. Pour beaten 
eggs over the top,and bake brown.— Home Cook Book. 


Tomato Toast. 

Stew tomatoes until done, seasoning with butter 
and salt, add milk to make sufficiently thin, or 
cream, when the butter. may be omitted, and use 
this upon slices of well toasted bread, instead of 
the usual sauce made for dip or cream toast. Said 
to be a fine breakfast dish. 

Corn and Tomatoes. 

Equal quantities of peeled and sliced tomatoes, 
and green corn cut from the cob; stew together 
for half an kour. Season with pepper, salt, and a 
very little sugar. Stew 15 minutes longer, and stir 
in a great lump of butter. Five minutes later pour 
out and serve.—Common Sense in the Household. 

We have omitted the various = 
uses in soups, sauces, catsup, 
etc., for want of space. 
Canned, or Preserved Toma- 

tocs. 

If any housekeeper has been 
successful in putting up tomatoes 
in glass jars or bottles, will she 
please give her process ? 

eee 


Burns and Scalds. 


The Household Department 
has very little to say about med- | 
ical matters. We notice that 
some journals have what they 
call a ‘* Hygienic’? column or 
department, in which are pre- 
sented numerous recipes for the 
cure of all sorts of diseases, 
which form an accumulation of 
most absurd and unmitigated 
rubbish. It is in human nature 
to use remedies for, instead of 
trying to avoid disease, and con- 
vinced that promiscuous dosing \< 
does much more harm than good, - 
we have declined to publish the 
many “sure cures” and ‘best 
things in the world,” that have 
been sent us. Still, however we 
may object to much dosing, every 
mother should know what to do 
for slight attacks of illness, and - 
have at hand a few simple reme- - 
dies to use in sudden emergen- 
cies ; and what is of still more 
consequence, she should know 
how far she can trust to her own - 
knowledge in a case of illness, 
and when it is necessary to call 
in greater skill than her own. 

Among the accidents which call for prompt treat- 
ment, none are more frequent in the family than 
burns and scalds, and each mother has her favorite 
application, which, so far as it tends to exclude the 
air from the wounded surface without irritating it, 
is useful. Doct. G. F. Waters, of Salem, Mass., has 
recently discovered a most effective remedy for 
burns and scalds, which is so simple, and always at 
hand, that we give it for the benefit of our readers. 














It is merely to. sprinkle the injured surface with the 
Bicarbonate of Soda—the common baking soda— 
and cover it with a wet cloth. When the burn is 
only superficial, the pain is said to cease instantly, 
and but one application needed; where the injury 
extends deeper, longer time’ and more applica- 
tions will be required. To show the efficiency of 
this remedy, Dr, W., at a meeting of the Mass. 
Dental Society; made an illusiration in his own per- 
son; in presence of the meeting he scalded his 
wrist with boiling water, in one place making a 
deep scald,by applying boiling water with a sponge 
for 80 seconds. The pain at oncé ceased on the ap- 
plication of soda, covered with a wet cloth, ahd the 
next day, all but the part intentionally burned more 
severely than the rest, was practically healed, and 
that portion was healing rapidly. 


BOYS & GURLS’ COLUMNS. 
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Cute but Naughty—were some boys in England. 
The Bullfinch, a common bird in that country, is often 
kept in cages, as it is very easily tamed; it has a Bweet 
and pleasing song of its own, and besides this, may be 
taught to whistle tunes. For these reasons the birds can 
be readily sold. The boys knew that if they could:catch 
bullfinches they would bring them pennies, but as spar- 
rows were more plentiful and easier taken, they caught 
sparrows. While the two birds—sparrow and bullfinch, 
are much of the same size, their plumage is quite differ- 
ent, so the young rascals went -to-work, and with black | 
for the head, wings, and tail, and some red for the breast 
and belly, the painted sparrow looked so much like a 
bullfinch that, if it would only stop its chatter long 
enough, it might be easily passed off for one. The boys 
sold their painted sparrows, and getting for them the 
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FEATURES IN THE SCENERY. 


prices of bullfinches, they got money—but they also got 
something else—an introduction to the magistrate, and a 
chance to go for a while where bad boys, rather than 
sparrows, were caged.—We have seen something like 
this in New York. Several years ago a man was on the 
streets with a pair of bright crimson fan-tail pigeons, 
which he offered for sale. It must be a very dull person 
who could not see at a glance, that these were white 
pigeons with their feathers stained with red ink, or some 
other crimson liquid, and were a barefaced cheat. 
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Aunt Sue’s Chats. 


Laure F.—To make a simple and pretty ‘Scratch My 
Back’ (for matches), take a piece of perforated card- 
board ; about 80 holes one way, and 65 the other. Work 





Fig. 1.—scRATCH MY BACK, COMPLETE. 


it with red, blue, or any colored worsted you choose, like 
figure 1. Figure 2 will show you how many holes to take 
in working the marginal squares. You can get patterns 
for the letters at almost any worsted store. When you 
have finished the squares and the letters, cut the card- 
board around the onter points of the squares in the 
next row of holes to those worked with the worsted. 
Now lay this cardboard on the wrong side of a sheet of 
emery paper (or fine sand-paper), and mark it around the 
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Fig. 2.—THE WAY OF WORKING. 


points with a lead pencil. Cut the paper in the penciled 
line, all around. Fasten the paper on to the cardboard 
with the same colored worsted with which you worked 
it, by one long stitch on the paper side, from point to 
crotch, and a small stitch on the cardboard side, all 
around the edges. Figure 8 will show, by the white lines, 





Fig. 3.—HOW TO MAKE THE STITCHES. 


how to put the stitches on the back. Fasten little worst- 
ed tassels to the points, as in figure 1, and attach a twist- 
ed worsted cord (with tasseled ends) by which to hang it. 

Atva M. S.—No, “ Prussian blue” does not neces- 
sarily “‘ come from Prussia.” Chemically speaking, it is 
a compound of two cyanides of iron, and its composition 
is altogether too complex fo be understood, except by 
those who have made considerable progress in chemistry. 


C. 8. CAMPBELL—in answer to my question coneerning 
his relationship to E. D. Campbell—says, “I will say, as 
Senator Cameron did, upon being asked if he was related 
to another gentleman of that name—‘ That in all probabil- 
ity their forefathers stole cattle together on the Scottish 
highlands, but he was not aware of any nearer relation- 
ship.’ ” 

JUNE 1st, 1877. 

Dear Aunt Sue;—I wonder if any of the American 
Agriculturist girls have tried to ornament ginger-jars, I 
have, and have succeeded so well, that I want to tell the 
rest how to doit. It is a very cheap, as well as beautiful 
way of decorating, and they are almost as handsome as 
the Japanese and Chinese wares that are so much sold 
now. Take an old ginger-jar; get some of the French 











pictures that are sold everywhere (yon will want three or 
four large ones for center-pieces and small ones to put 
around them); flowers, butterflies, and birds, are the 
prettiest, (place the butterflies and birds as if about to 
alight on the flowers), or if you wish to have your jar 
Japanese or Chinese, get Japanese or Chinese figures and 
animals, Then gild a rim around the top and bottom of 
the jar with the gilt-paint, which can be procured at the 
Japanese stores; do it with a small camel’s-hair-brush, 
and make little dots of gilt all around between the pic- 
tures with the end of your brush; do not have them too 
even, or they will look stiff. Some people paste gilt- 
paper around, in place of the paint, but gilt-paint is 
much prettier and wears better. Now varnish your jar 
with the best of coach-varnish, right over the pictures 
and gilt, and set it away to dry, and itis done. If you 
choose, you can paint your jar black before ornamenting, 
some think them much handsomer so. I have made a 
very pretty card-receiver by painting black a common 
breakfast-plate with little raised figures on it, and gilding 
the figures, a rim around the edge, and a circle in the 
middle ; then pasting on little pictures between the gilt 
figures, and varnishing it. Always use dissolved Gum- 
Arabic for glue, as it does not stain the pictures. The 
tall brown earthen jars, that almost everybody has, are 
very pretty ornamented in the same way for scrap-jars. 
Yon cannot imagine how pretty they all are, until you 
have seen them, and I presume some of you will like to 
try it. It is not difficult work for any one who is neat 
and patient. FanniE L. CLARK, 
North Branford, Conn. 

FanniE L. CLARK sends a letter, for which we are 
much obliged, giving instructions for decorating jars, 
etc. I know they are quite effective and pretty, and I 
have no doubt but what many of my nieces will at unce 
try the experiment. Suitable pictures can«be procured 
at the stationers, and if you have no Japanese stores in 
the neighborhood, you can perhaps get the gilt paint at 
the paint-stores. 

MarearetT T.— Clara Josephine” was delighted with 
the pretty feathers, and says ‘‘ta-ta” for them. 

A LittLte Correction.—‘‘C. H.,” Elizabeth, N. J., 
calls attention to the fact, that in the May * Chats”? the 
word “ Carnival*’ is said to be from ‘‘carno, meaning 
flesh.” This is a mistake of the types; it should have 
been from caro, meaning flesh, that word being declined 
caro, carnis, carni, etc. Thanks to “C. H.,”’ who pointed 
it out in time, but the direction on his letter being 245 
Broadway, it did not go direct to Box 111, Brooklyn, for 
along time. 

0 0 

The Doctor’s Correspondence. 


The letter budget for this month is very small, and I do 
not at all wonder at it. I think it vastly better that the 
boys and girls should be enjoying themselves in the open 
air in these summer days, or in the warm evenings to be 
watching the fire-flies, and listening to the music from 
various insects that fills the air, and enjoying the pleasant 
company of family and friends, than to be in-doors por- 
ing over books, or writing. There is a time for all things, 
and with cooler evenings, I have no doubt that numbers 
of my boys and girls will have a plenty to tell me of what 
they have done and scen, and no end of questions to ask 
as to things that they wish to know more about. Mind, 
I don’t say that you are not to write in warm weather, 
only I don’t blame you, if you prefer to do something else. 

DO CATERPILLARS STING ? 

This question is asked almost every summer, and now 
“W. G. C.,” of New Jersey, sends me specimens of the 
caterpillar “‘ which stung him.” He was picking a piece 
of ‘* Wild Indigo,”’ a rather common plant, when his hand 
suddenly felt as if touched by fire; upon examination, he 
found three greenish caterpillars upon the branch, and 
naturally came to the conclusion that they were the cause 
of the hurt. He was right—they were, and yet they did 
not sting him, in any proper sense of the word, or in any- 
thing like the manner in which a wasp or bee would 
sting. The proper sting of an animal or plant (such as 
nettles) is a sharp pointed hollow tube, at the bottom of 
which is a little bag containing a liquid, which, when the 
least drop of it passes into the flesh, causes a poisoning 
of the parts, with great pain and swelling. A prick 
with a needle will cause pain, but this is nota sting, 
so the sharp down of some plants, which consists of very 
minute hairs with barbs on them, will easily enter the 
skin and cause intense burning and itching, but these are 
not true stings. Many suppose that the 

GREAT GREEN TOMATO WORM, 
because it has a horn on its tail-end, must sting, and are 
afraid to remove it from their vines for fear of being hurt. 
This creature, though not handsome, is harmless, and can 
neither sting nor bite. There are very few caterpillars, 
and these not common ones, that have jaws strong 
enough to give even a painful pinch, and these few are in 
no manner poisonous. But to return to the case of our 
New Jersey friend: his caterpillar, shown in figure 1, is 
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the larval state of a very pretty moth kuown as the To 
moth. One of the early entomologists gave this insect 
the fanciful name of Saturnia Jo, Saturnia being one of 
the names of the goddess Juno, and Io was one of her 
priestesses. I believe that the students of insects have 
other names for this at present, but Io moth is a very 
good common name, The male of this moth, which jg 
shown in figure 2, is 
of a deep yellow 
color, with purplish 
brown markings on 
the fore-wings, and 
on each hind-wing, a 
large blue spot, with 
a black border anda 
dash of white in the center. The female is somewhat 
larger, and different in color, the wings being Senerally 
purplish brown, with gray markings, but it has similar 
spots on the hind-wings. The caterpillars are hatchea 
about the end of June, and are found on a great variety 
of plants, including corn and cotton, and the willows, 
poplars, and wild cherries, among trees. The caterpillars 
are of a beautiful pea-green color, and have on each side 
a brown stripe, edged on the lower side with white. On 
each ring of the body are several elevations, and these 





Fig. 1.—10 CATERPILLAR. 





Fig. 2.—10 MoTH. 


bear clusters of about 30 stiff hairs, which are green and 
more or less brownish or blackish at the tip. It is, on 
the whole, a very pretty caterpillar, 
BUT DON’T HANDLE IT, 
as these hairs, or spines, are very sharp and brittle, 
and enter the skin at the least touch, making their 
presence known in the most positive manner. These 
are all the ‘‘stings”’ that any caterpillar has, and there 
are several others that are capable of wounding in a simi- 
lar manner. Mr. Riley, the celebrated entomologist of 
Missouri, says, that he knows of 15 different caterpillars 
with hairs of this kind. Of course, all hairy caterpillars 
do not wound, but in handling those that you do not 
know, it is well to be cautious, for, though no serious 
trouble follows their pricking, itis far from pleasant for 
a short time....Here is another letter about insects, this 
time from Connecticut, and 
ABOUT A WASP AND A CATERPILLAR. 

A little wasp was seen dragging a Jarge cabbage cater- 
pillar, and the writer wishes to know what it was doing 
this for, as the same thing has recently been noticed sey- 
eral times before. The box in which the insects were 
sent fared badly in the mail, and as I could only find the 
fragments of the wasp, I can not tell which one it is. 
The wood-boring wasps, the mud-daubers, and others, 
have a curious way of providing food for their young. 
Wasps, like bees, raise their young in cells, though not 
waxen ones. <A cell is bored in an old stump, or is built 
up of mud, or other material, and an egg laid in the cell, 
which is then closed up; the egg hatches, and the grub 
or larva makes its growth within the cell, undergoes its 
changes there, and at length comes out as a perfect wasp. 
But to do all this, the young grub of a wasp must have 
food, and instead of providing it, as the bees do their 
young, with bee-bread, a delicate vegetable food, which 
is the pollen of flowers, the young wasp is supplied with 

A STORE OF FRESH MEAT, 
which is laid in the cell for itsuse. Caterpillars, spiders, 
house-flies, and other insects, are put away in the cell 
with the egg. If these were lively, they would be trouble- 
some to get into the cell, and after they were there, and 
if they were dead, they would spoil before the grub wasp 
was hatched and ready to cat; so the old wasp stings the 
caterpillar or other insect in such a manner and just 
enough as to keep it quiet, but not so as to kill it, and in 
this stupified condition it is stored away in the cell. 
Wasps have been known to sting and carry off grass- 
hoppers and other insects much larger than themselves. 
It is supposed that the poison of the wasp preserves 
from decay the caterpillars, etc., provided for food. At 
all events, it is a very curious way of feeding baby-wasps. 
....The next letter is not about insects, but contains a 
plant from Master George B. G., who lives in New 
Hampshire. George wishes me ‘‘to name the plant if 
there is a name for it.’’ It would be a very wonderful 
thing if he, or any other of my young friends, who live 
in the older parts of the country, should find a plant that 
had never been named. I donot say that this is impossi- 
ble, but it is nearly as unlikely as the finding of a 
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diamond. This plant is a very old one, and is not a na- 
tive of this country, but a wanderer from Europe. 
ITs COMMON NAME Is “ MUGWORT ” ; 
its botanical name is Artemisia vulgaris. It was named 
Artemisia in honor of Artemis, a goddess of the ancient 
Greeks, who was the same as the Roman Diana. As 
there are several Artemisias, this was named vulgaris, 
meaning common, it probably being the most abundant 
in Europe. The Wormwood is another Artemisia, the 
“Southern Wood,” or ‘‘Old-man,” or ‘‘ Boy's Love,” 
another, both found more or less in old gardens, while 
the common shrub on the western plains, called ‘* Sage- 
bush,” from its color, is still another and a native Arte- 
mésia. Before beer or ale were used in England, the 
people made various bitter drinks, and this was called 
Mnugwort, because it was used to flavor the contents of 
the mugs out of which our forefathers’ forefathers drank. 
In olden times, when people used to dose much more 
than they do now, almost every plant that had a strong 
smell or a disagrecable taste, was supposed to be good 
for some disease, and this, with many others, was culti- 
vated in gardens. This was probably first bronght to the 
country as a garden plant, and it is now found here and 
there, scattered along roa !-sides and in such places, but 
not very abundant....Master Norton, of New Jersey, 
wishes me to tell him 
THE NAME OF A TOAD OR A FROG, 


which he found in the woods. If my young friend had 





2) 
Fig. 8.—GREEN TREE-FROG. 
draw—or even a full description, I might have made a 
pretty near guess, but all the description he gives is: 
** It was a dull lead-color, just about the color of the dead 
leaves in the woods, and could hardly be told from 
them.”—From this I guess Tree-frog, or as it is generally 
called, Trec-toad, a little animal that is quite common in 
all the Northern and Middle States. This is able to 
change its color to a remarkable extent, and it is for this 
reason that it is so seldom seen, as it becomes so near 
the color of the bark or dead leaves, that even a sharp- 
eyed boy would pass withont noticing it. But it makes 
up in being heard, and almost anywhere its voice goes 
far to help make up the general hum, so noticeable in the 
country onsummer nights. It is particularly noisy before 
arain. I can tell master Norton and all the rest, how to 
surely know the Ayla, or Tre+-frog, as that has the end 
of each of its fingers and toes spread out as a round flat 
disk, as in figure 3; this is quite sticky, and helps the 
animal to cling tosmooth surfaces. The toes have a web 
extending between them for more than three-fourths of 
their length. In the southernmost States, another spe- 
cies is found in place of ours, and differs from it in being 
ofa bright green. This is the Tree-frog shown in the en- 
graving, which is given here to show the feet and toes, 
those of the more northern species being like these..... 
One inquiring boy wishes me to describe the 
METRICAL SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 


and I am glad to see an interest felt in this, forit is some- 
thing that every boy and girl should know abont, as the 
time will come when it will be in general nse in this 
country. It is perhaps a rather dry subject to tell all 
about at once, and I will give a part at a time, but first I 
think it will be well to say something about the weiglits 
and measures we have in use. All savage people, if they 
have measures and weights at all, take them from some 
natural objects, and in less advanced oriental countries, 
seeds are still used for weights. Some tribes use a tor- 
toise-shell for a measure, and even in civilized countries 
women measure by fingers.’ Many years ago I bought 
some wagon-loads of corn from the Pimo Indians, a 
farming tribe in what is now Arizona. The corn was 
brought in small lots, and paid for in cotton cloth. It 
was agreed that I would give a vara of cloth for a certain 
basketful of corn. A vara is the Mexican yard, and 
shorter than ‘our yard by about three inches. But we 
could not go on with our trade until we had agreed on 





what the vara should be—inches they knew nothing 


about ; their idea of the measure was, that it was the dis- 
tance from a man’s nose to the ends of his fingers, when 
the arm was stretched out as far as possible. My nose 
and fingers would not suit, and it was only after getting 
the longest-armed Indian of the tribe to stretch his very 
utmost, that we fixed upon a vara that would suit, and 
when this was marked upon a stick to the satisfaction of 
all the head men, who all talked their jabber at once, 
that business went on smoothly. You may think this a 
droll way of fixing upon a measure, but when we use a 
rule or a yard-stick, we measure with something that iad 
quite as rude a start. You read in your tables that 
‘* THREE BARLEY-CORNS MAKE AN INCH,”’ 
perhaps without thinking that the measures of length 
we now use, are established upon three grains of barley 
—or bariey-corns. Then in the table of weights, we find 
a similar starting point: 24 grains make a penny-weight, 
and 20 penny-weights make an ounce. The weight of the 
coin was first fixed, and the coin served for the starting 
point of the larger weights. In England, in the rcign of 
Tlenry IIT. (1266), a law was enacted that the penny “ shall 
weigh 32 grains of wheat well dried, and out of the middle 
of the ear.” Later this was altered to 24 grains for the 
weight of the penny. From the penny, ounces and pounds 
were derived; then from pounds came both liqnid and 
dry measure; eight pounds were a gallon of wine, and 
eight gallons of wine, a bushel. This, with 24 grains to 
the pennyweight, 20 penrnyweights to the ounce, and 12 
ounces to the pound, was originally the only kind of 
weight used in England, but is now used almost solely 
for the precious metals, and called Troy weight ; what is 
known as Apothecaries weight, has the same pound, 
ounce, and grain, but the ounce is divided into scruples 
and drams. It was many years afterwards that the Nor- 
mans brought the Avoirdupois weight into England, 
where its use was by law confined to certain articles, in- 
cluding butcher’s meat,but it finally became the general 
weight used in nearly all trading. The pound Avoir- 
dupois is 7,000 grains, while the pound Troy is 5,760 
grains. There being different weights in use, and no 
means of finding out if any were correct, the British 
Government in 1824 had a standard pound, and a standard 
yard made, with which all others must agree, and these 
were to be in the care of the Clerk of the House of Com- 
mons. But the Houses of Parliament were burned in 
1834, and away went Britannia’s yard-stick and weights, 
and there was the greatest possible trouble in fixing upon 
new ones. As in all such matters, our customs came 
from England, we had, originally, and still continue to 
use these old weights and measures, which started with 
barley-corns and wheat grains. There is nothing to be 
said in their favor, except that we are used to them, and 
no objection to a much better system, other than that 


IT I8 TOO MUCH TROUBLE TO LEARN IT. 


The greatest objection to our present system is, that 
there is no true standard by which we can test them, ard 
if the particular weight and measure which the Govern 
ment procured from England, to serve as the standards 
from which all others must be copied, and with which all 
others must agree, should get destroyed, there is no very 
certain way of renewing them. This short talk about our 
present weights and measures, will show you some of the 
reasons why we should have a tetter system, and it is 
agreed by all who have thoroughly studied it, that what 
is known as the Mctrical System, is vastly better than 
any other. I will try at another time to tell you some- 
thing about this Metrical System. 


8 
Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Iox. 


COMPOUND CROSS WORD. 
My first is in figure but not in sum, 
My next is in finger but not in thumb, 
My third is in George but not in Bill, 
My fourth is in garden but not in hill, 
My fifth is in eager but not in rash, 
My sixth is in girdle but not in sash, 
My seventh is in paint but not in dye, 
My eighth is in cunning but not in sly, 
My ninth is in cake but not in pie. 
Now, if these letters you will duly place, 
A girl’s name and a boy’s name you may trace. 
Nip. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
1. Partof Spain. 2. Anage. 8. Strong. 4. A Euro- 
pean country. 5. A bird. 6. Acover. 1%. Part of France. 
The central letters, horizontal and perpendicular, name 
a country. IraLian Boy. 
DECAPITATIONS. 
. Behead-to rebuke, and leave-to conceal, 
. Behead to draggle and leave a piece of timber. 
Behead to leap forth and leave to unite. 
Behead a vision and leave to stretch out. 
Behead a kind of sand and leave a musical instrument. 
Behead to long for and leave to merit. 
Behead immense and leave a model. 


ee ee 





BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 24 letters : 

My 8, 16, 23, 9, 17, was a province of Arabia. 

My 10, 4, 19, 13, 22, was a city of Bashan, 

My 11, 17, 21, 5, 19, was a mountain of Palestine 

My 12, 7, 15, 20, 8, was a companion of Paul. 

My 16, 2, 14, 17, 6, was a king of Tyre. 

My 18, 17, 16, 20, 6, was a Jewish prophet. 

My 24, 11, 14, 17, 1, was used by the children of Israel 
in making brick. 

My whole is a biblical maxim. 

PUZZLE. 

Take half of a bird, two-thirds of a cat, three-quarters 
of a lion, half of a bear, and a quarter of a yard, and 
make a book. BELLE. 


Tsora. 


ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC. 
GAY)OEFLL(LLO 
oecL 
ORL 
OGL 
KS 
WYE 
OW ANNIE Farmer. 

CONCEALED SQUARE WORD. 

1, That Bass’s alc makes him sick, and no wonder. 

2. Did Emma bid Edward good-bye ? sa 

3. After a counsel, I mitigated his punishment. 

4. He led, I led, and we both led the party at different 
times. 

5. We met Erastus on the avenue driving a sorrel 
horse: Brity Burron. 

CONCEALED PROVERB, 

That is along time ago,O! Dan. Villains do especial- 
ly congregate in that den: I saw a knoj of them conte to 
grief early this morning. Their respectable appearance 
is all a sham,—mere humbug. T. E.D. 


PL. 

A toneforapi-krame yass hatt, fo lal durtufaceman 

nights, soapin brea het stoblen tharcrace, inces heyt rea 
clifdesasi sa begin drang, ripthug, dan quears. 


METAGRAM. 

Sclect a word of four letters in which may be found 
(inclusive) four verbs, four substantives, three adverbs, 
one preposition, and one exclamation. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIO, 

The initials and finals form’ the name‘of a favorite 
authoress.—1. Agirl’s name. 2. A Hebrew propername. 
8. A Saxon proper name. 4. A Spanish proper name. 
5. The name of a Scottish novelist. 6. A precious stone. 

BEaTRICE. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 

1. Syncopate very swift, and leave a hostile incursion. 

2. Syncopate a gum, and leave part of a harness. 

3. Syncopate a black-man, and leave a cruel tyrant. 

4, Syncopate to surround, and leave a vegetable. 

5. Syncopate a useful article in the kitchen,and leaveire. 

6. Syncopate something Jaughable, and leave the front. 

Irauian Boy. 
ANAGRAMS. 
6. In clam pots. 
%. Beach trial. 
8. Cure babe. 


1. See tin harps. 

2. Song verse. 

8. Arouse gout, 

4. Rent tubes. 9. Absurd tales. 

5. O! redeem bird. 10. ’Tis odd lace. Emmy. 
ENIGMATICAL BOUQUET. 

1. A source of great vexation to a lone man. 2, A 
perennial and a wine. 3. A metal cane or stick. 4, A 
boy’s name and something connected with most: birds. 
5. A sugared letter. 6. A rich man made of baked clay. 
7. The fountain of conténtment. 8. The head-covering 
of a. certain man. 9. Two things often seen on the 
breakfast-table. 

BLANK REVERSALS. 

(Fill the second blank in cach sentence with the word 
which fills the first blank, reversed. Zxample—He heard 
raps upon the spar.) 

1, Would you not 

2. During the 





to see ——— if he were living ? 

we could only get food. 

3. We occupied a large on the 

4, She there, for I her. 

5. The fell into the bucket of i 
+ rt ee ee 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JULY NUMBER, 

ANAGRAMS.—1. Yesterday. 2. Dignified. 3. Endeavor. 

4. Solicited. 5. Destroyed. 6. Afterwards. 7, Gymnasium. 

8. Physician. 9. Entertains. 10. Commissioner. 

Easy ANAGRAMS.—1. Horse, 2. Ivory. 3. Table. 4; Chain. 

5. Reason. 6. Contain. 7%. Potatoes. 8. Through. 9. Be~ 

tween. 10. Reader. 

NumericaL Enrama,—Where there’s a will there’s a way. 
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communications intended for A y 
P. 0., Brooklyn, N. Y., and not to 245 Broadway. 


™ Correspondents will save time, if they will ad- 
dress their letters to me, until the first of November (not 
































GrorcE H. FULLER. 





afterwards), to ‘‘ Rowayton, Fairfield Co., Conn.” 
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LONG-LEGGED BIRDS.—THE WHOOPING CRANE—YOUNG AND OLD. 


You do not have any difficulty in telling a bird from any 
other animal ; though birds among themselves show won- 
derful differences, yet you are never in doubt whether a 
particular specimen is a bird or not. Yet how great the 
difference between a humming-bird, not larger than 
some insects, and with a flight so rapid that you can 
hardly see its wings, and a domestic goose, which rare- 
iy flies, is awkward in all its movements, and large 
enough for a dinner for a whole family. Some birds feed 
only on other birds, or small quadrupeds, and such other 
animals as they can catch; others live on insects; still 
others find their food in various seeds and fruits; then 
when we come to the sea-shore, or the great lakes, we find 
birds that live upon fish, which they catch in deep water, 
or along shore, where the water is shallow. If birds all 
lived upon one thing, they would soon find a scarcity of 
food, and it is very interesting to observe that each class 
of birds is so formed that it can best get its living in one 
particular way. A look at a hawk, with its fierce bill and 
powerful claws, shows that it is intended to prey upon 
living creatures ; if a duck, with its broad, blunt bill, and 
clumsy web-feet, should try to carry off a young rabbit, 
what poor work it would make of it! It would getalong 
no better than would a hawk if obliged to swim and dive 
to the bottom of the river for its dinner. Wherever we 
look, whether at birds, at quadrupeds, or other animals, 
or even at plants, we find that each and all are especially 
adapted to live in a certain manner, and in particular 
places, and it is not possible for any thinking person, 
even a child, to fail to see that all this has not happened 
by chance. Men do not build locomotive engines to run 
upon the water, or construct steam-boats to travel on the 
land, and it is very plain that the Creator designed these 
different forms of birds and other creatures for a particu- 
lar purpose. Ifa naturalist is studying birds (and it is so 
with other departments), he finds those which get their 





living in a particular manner, are constructed, or built, 
so to speak, on a similar plan, and he groups the birds 
according to this plan as shown in their structure. You 
would not class the duck and the hen, or the pigeon and 
the hawk together, and while you, perhaps, could not tell 
at once all their differences, you know that they are fitted 
in their feet, their bills, and all their parts, each for a 
particular mode of life. Everybody, even young people, 
are naturalists to some extent. Those who make a spe- 
cial study of birds, are called ornithologists, as they study 
ornithology—a pretty long word, but perhaps it will not 
seem hard or difficult to remember if you know that it 
means ‘* bird-discourse,” or as we may say “ bird-talk”’ ; 
the name, when it was found necessary to have one, was 
make from the Greek ornés, a bird, and logos, a discourse, 
and means the science of birds. Ornithologists differ as 
to the manner in which they group or classify birds, but 
they nearly all agree in having a group or order of Waders. 
These are birds with very long bill, neck, and legs, anda 
very short tail; the leg is also bare of feathers for some 
distance above the lower joint, and they mostly live in 
marshes, or on the shores near the water. These are 
further divided into several sub-orders, on account of 
minor differences, but they all agree in the leading points 
here named. The Waders include birds of various 
sizes, from the little plovers and sand-pipers, up to the 
bitterns, the herons, and the cranes. To show the gen- 
eral appearance of the Waders, and at the same time give 
the portrait of a rather rare bird, here is a picture of what 
is called the Whooping Crane, which is found in the 
States of the Valley of the Mississippi, in the Gulf States, 
and occasionally in the Middle States. It is one of the 
grandest of our native birds, it being between four and 
five feet long. Its plumage is entirely white, except some 
black on the wings, its legs are black, the head carmine. 
The two birds shown in the engraving, are not different 





cranes, but an oldand a young one. The young does not 
appear in a white dress the first season, but goes about 
in modest gray and brown, and it has*been mistaken for 
a different bird. The flight of this crane is very high 
and rapid, and as they pass far over head, their coarse 
note, which gives them the name of Whooping Crane, 
may be heard for a great distance. It is stated that when 
mating, the male birds have severe fights, and that their 
cries at this time have been heard for three miles. They 
feed upon small fishes, frogs and other reptiles, and up- 
on the roots of various plants that grow in muddy places. 
As they pass from North to South, they are said to stop 
on the sweet-potato fields, to search for any potatoes 
that may be leftin digging. Travellers on the far western 
prairies, where the air is so peculiar that all distant things 
are strangely magnified, tell numerous stories of being 
deceived by this bird. One teamster followed one of these 
cranes for several miles, thinking that it was a mule that 
had strayed from the camp ; and an old hunter has been 
known to craw] a long distance on his belly to get a shot 
at what he took for an antelope, and he only found out 
his mistake when his antelope took wing and flew off as 
a Whooping Crane. They are exceedingly quick to catch 
the least sound, and if once alarmed, they keep on the 
alert. It is said that these birds were formerly found in 
New Jersey and other Eastern States, but they have been 
killed off or frightened away from all the thickly settled 
parts of the country. That any one should wish to kill 
such a noble bird, that is not useful for food, and does no 
harm to any one, seems not only thoughtless, but wicked. 
We do not envy the feelings of one who, for the sake of 
shooting something, can stop the flight of this beautiful 
white Crane, and see it drop a lifeless mass of useless 
flesh and blood-stained feathers. Audubon states that 
they become very tame in captivity, and he gives an ac- 
count of the odd and suspicious ways of one that he had. 
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THE “OLD RELIABLE”’ 


UNIVERSAL WRINGER 
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Improved with Rowell’s double cog-wheels on both ends 
of each roll. - 
Over 500,000 Sold! 
And now in use, giving ‘‘ Universal” satisfaction. 
EVERY WRINGER WARRANTED. 
Sold by dealers generally. 


METROPOLITAN WASHING MACHINE 00, 
32 Courtlandt St., New York. 


PARENTS 


buy SILVER TIPPED SHOES for 
your Children. You will find your 


shoe bills reduced one half. 
0000000000000 0000000000000 


CLOTHING 


Everybody 
Everywhere. 
BEST - - CHEAPEST. 


Cooler weather is coming on, and it is time 
to look out for fall garments. Rememe- 
ber that, no matter where you live in the 
United States or Territories, you can get 
clothing made to fit you, out of any cloth, 
and at uny price you may select, and at 
very low cost. Remember that Foote & 
Richardson, of 245 Broadway, New York, do 
an immense business, and buy large cash 
stocks of cloth at low jobbing rates direct of 
manufacturers, thus saving the large profits 
paid several middle-men or dealers; that by 20 
years of successful experience in systematiz- 
ing their work, and the ability to secure first- 
rate workmen, in these times, at small wages, 
they are able to make good garments at little 
above the cost of the cloth to smaller deal- 
ers; that they send free samples of cloth 
with prices, and accurate rules of measure- 
ment to every one desiring clothing; that 
you can examine samples, and if you like the 
cloth and prices, you can send your orders 
and have just what you want at a known 
price.. (Garments not weighing over 4 lbs. 
go anywhere for 16 cents a pound by mail, 
and larger ones by express.) 

{29> Multitudes from every section of the 
country are getting their clothing of Foote 
& Richardson, with great satisfaction in 
quality, fit, and prices, as their letters plainly 
say. See June American Agriculturist, page 
230, and send for samples to 


FOOTE & RICHARDSON, 


245 Broadway, New York. 
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FOR THE HOUSE 
The Autumn No. of Vick’s Floral Guide, 
Containing descriptions of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, 
and all Bulbs and Seeds for Fall Planting in the 
Garden, and for Winter Flowers in the House—just 
published and sent free to all. Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 








GLOBE NAIL. 
THE BEST HORSE SHOL 
NAIL EVER MADE. 


Ahout te th BE 
aj iesiie rer ome gene wart cotng 
an 





Plants both Beautiful and Hardy, 


Requiring no special care, no housing in winter. 
The Hardy Herbaceous Perennials. 


NOW IS A GOOD SEASON TO PLANT, 


especially those which bloom in early spring. Prices mod- 
erate. Descriptive Catalogue of 30 pages sent free on ap- 
plication to WOOLSON & CO., 

Box 180. Passaic, N. J. 


YOU CAN BUY A 


Genuine Waltham Watch 


without any risk and without leaving your home. Write 
for our Price List, which is sent free and gives full par- 


ticulars. Address 
HOY D & CO., No. 22? Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Mention Agriculturist when you write. 
throughout the United States 
with PURE TEAS :t prices 


never before known, onthe mutu- 


al principle, by getting up clubs. Send for New Price-List. 


CONSUMERS’ IMPORTING TEA €O., 
P. 0. Box 5509, No. 8 Church St., New York City. 


Philip’s Spiral Corn Husker. 
: = 


Simple, Durable, Ef- 
fective, and works 
rapidly. 

For Circulars, etc., address 


C. H. MALLESON, 








This is a combination of capital- 
ists to supply consumers only 












= Manufacturer, 
Hudson, Columbia Co., N. Y. 


HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 


_ Builders Hardware.—Everything necessary for build- 
ing or repairing the House, Barn, or Outhouses. achin- 
is's Sage wrene Cores, Washers, Bolts, Wrenches, ete. 
House Furnishing Goods, including Refrigerators, al- 
80 Farming Implements 2nd Tools of all kinds 
JOSEPH T. FARRINGTON, 
32 Howard St., New York City. 


Before Purchasing Paints, send for Samples and Reduced 
Price List of 











HW.JOHNS'* PATENT 


ES 
pSBESTOs 


These Paints are in every respect strictly jirst class, and 
second to no others in the market in purity, richness, and 
permanency of color, beauty of finish, and durability. They 
are prepared ready for the brush, in twelve newest shades, 
suitable for the tasteful decoration of all classes of build- 

g8, inside and out, and for all purposss where a a perfect 
protective coating is required. 

Owing to the wonderful covering oe of these 
Paints, the farmer, merchant, and manutacturer can, by 
their use, preserve and beautify their buildings, fences, or 
other wood and iron work, at from one-haif to two-thirds 
of the usual cost of other ready mixed paints, or white lead 
and linseed oil. 

THE ASBESTOS PATNTS contain no water, alkali 
or other useless or deleterious ingredients, such as are used 
in nearly all the liquid or so-called chemical paints, and are 
guaranteed to be the most durable paints in the world for 
outside work. Send for samples. 

SBESTOS ROOF PAINT, for tin and shingle 

iron-work, agricvitural implements, fencer, out- 
buildings, etc. It possesses elastic qualities never before 
attained in anv similar article, and was used with entire suc- 
cess, where all others failed, upon the Centennial Building, 
the largest area of tin roofs in the world. 

ASRESTOS FIRE-PROOF PAINT for the pro- 
tection of Factories, Bridges, Boiler Rooms, and other 
wooden structures in danger of ignition from sparks, cin- 
ders, or flames. 

Asbestos Reefing. Sheathing. Steam Pipe and 
Boiler Coverings, Steam Packing, etc. 

All these materials are prepared ready for use, in neat 
and compact form, are suitable for all climates, and can 
be eastly applied by any one. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 
PRICE LISTS, &c. 


H, W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO,, 
87 Maiden Lane, New York, 








1 orse Shoe Nails ready for driving. vious 
to that time all Horse Shoe Nails were pointed, and most 
them made, by the shoers in their Own shops at thé rate of 
but six pounds per day. : 

The Globe Nail was at once found .to be much cheaper 
and better than any then in use. It soon e so popular 
that all manufacturers of Horse Shoe Nails were compelled 
to make their Nails to resemble the Globe. For the Jast ten 
years it has been the modek. Each year the Nail has been 
greatly improved in quality, and to such a point have we 
educated the shoers that now they will hardly use a nail un- 
less it is absolutely perfect. 





At the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, we were 
awarded the Medal and the following report, far stronger 
than that given upon any other Nail: 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, at 
U. S. CENTENNIAL COMMISSION. 


(BurEav OF AWARDS.] 


PHILADELPHIA, June 22, 1876. 
No. 239, Globe Nail Co., Boston, Mass .: 

Horse Shoe Nails, Pointed, Polished and Finished. The 
uniformity in size, smoothness of finish, hardness and tenaci- 
ty of the iron, closeness of fibre, and excellence of the head 
and point, the tensile streneth of body, and aycting pty crs 
ties of these Nails, unite in making them of the very highest" 
class of manufacture. 

Recommended for an Award of Merit. 

NIEL STEINMETZ, Phila.. Chairman, 
J. D. IMBODEN, Richmond, Va. 


, . Bs Group 
CHARLES STAPLES, Portland, Me 7 
G. L.. REED, Clearfield, Pa, Jodges 


DAV. McHARDY, Aberdeen, Scotland, 
T. DIEFENBACH, Germany, 

We annex a sample of the testimonials we receive daily 

from all parts of the countrys 
Sr. Lours, Mo., June 8, 1877. 
Grose Natt Co., Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen ; Find enclosed advertisement and postal card 
concerning your Nail. [Referring to a scurrilous advertise- 
ment and — card, disparaging the Globe Nail, circulated 
by a rival manufacturer over the humbug signature of 
“Humane Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals.” No Society bearing that title ever existed.) AsT 
take a great interest in the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
—horses in particular,—I desire to say a few words in favor 
of The Globe Nail. Though I am not a very. extensive 
Horse Shoer, yet I havegnsed enongh Nails of the different 
makes to speak knowingly. I have used the Globe Nail in 
my shop and on the race track for six years, on all classes of 
horses, from the heavy draft horse to the tender footed run- 
ning horse; and [ can safely say it has_no superier. in 
point of Toughness, Shape, and Finish, if it has 
any equal. have used about filteen hundred pounds of 
lobe Nails a year for the last six years, and in that time I 
have found four imperfect Nails, two of which I returned to 
you about two years ago and received in return four perfect 
ones, for which accept my thanks. If my men had no better 
sense than to drive those imperfect Nails in a horse’s foot, I 
would not consider it the fault of the Nail if the horse was 
lamed. If bosses would look more to the competency of 
their men and less to trying to me shoeing nails a few cents 
a pound cheaper, we would have fewer lame_horses. 
know for safety and durability, ith a man 
who understands his bu pens ie rive them, 
your Nails can’t be beat! Iam willing to Poy, with 
out any suit, for all horses that are Iemed in my Pp by 
using the@lobe Nail, As long as it is made as at present 
shall continue to use it, even if I could get other Nails for 
nothing. I consider it the safest Nail that was ever driven 
ina poe foot. ¥ e n 

ours Very Respectfully, 
(Signed. P. H. O'NEILL, 
Horse Shoer, No. 1007 Broadway. 


P.8.—I think I could get every boss in St. Louis to sign 
this if I thought it necessary. P.H. O'N. 





The best Horse is sure to win. 80 
THE 


CLEAR THE TRACK FOR 


GLOBE NAIL COQ, 
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Strawberry Plants, (Pot-grown). 
If planted now will beur freely next season. 
The advantage of planting pot-grown plants, will be read- 
ily admitted by all who have given it a trial.—The extra ex- 
nse of the plants will be amply repaid by a good crop of 
ruit next season. Our stock embraces all the new and 
leading varieties—such as Charies Downing, Seth 
Boyden, Monarch of the West, Kerr’s Late Pro- 
lific, Champion, Triompu de Gand, Jucunda, 
Wilson’s Albany. %%.00 per hundrea; $25.00 per thou- 
sand ; $100.00 per 5.010, 
reat American—One of the finest ever grown—ber- 
ries were exhibited the past season measuring nine inches in 
circumference. Pot-grown plants, $2.50 per doz.; $7.50 per 
fitty; $12 per hundred. Good layers will be ready early in 
Sept. Circulars giving a list of all the leading varieties, with 
instructions for planting, sent free to all applicants. 
Address B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay St., New York. 


DUTCH BULBOUS ROOT \ 


SMALL FRUITS. 


Our Autumn Catalogue of the above, beautifully 
illustrated, will be ready for distribution Sept. 1st. A copy 
will be mailed to all applicants inclosing Ten Cents; regular 
customers supplied gratis. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


SEED, PLANT, & BULB WAREHOUSE, 
34 Barclay St., New York. 
P. O. Box No. 5712. 








Z 


J.M-THORBURN&COS 


SEED WAREHOUSE 


15 JOHN ST, NEW-YORK. 
IMPORTED 


Dutch Bulbs. 


Our NEW DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATA. 
|LOGUE of the above is ready for mailing. 


SEED S.i° SEEDS. 


FREE TO ALL. 


Our descriptive Fall Price List of BULBS, PLANTS, 
TREES, &c., will be mailed free to all applicants. 
Also our Wholesale Trade List. 
Address NANZ & NEUNER, Louisville, Ky. 


YOUNG & ELLIOTT'S 


Wholesale and Retail Catalogue of Bulbs, Flor- 
ist’s Goods, etc., etc., for the Current Season, is now 
ready, and will be sent free by mail to all who apply at 
No. 12 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 

ROMAN HYACINTHSS a specialty. 
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OUR CATALOCUE OF 


EVERY THING for the GARDEN 


For Fall Planting and Sowing. 


Comprises Vegetable & Flower Seeds, 
Bulbs of all Kinds, Winter-flower- 
ing Plants, Strawberries, and 


Grape Vines, Rhubarb and 
Asparagus Roots, &c. 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LaaHenelersinrer 


Seedsmen, Market Gardeners, and Florists, 
35 Cortiandt St., New York. 








A Fac-Simile of a Spray of my 
NEW SEEDLING RASPBERRY, 


PRIDE OF THE HUDSON. 


The ripe berry measures § inches in circumference, and 
the green berries and blossom show its tendency to con- 
tinue long in bearing. 

“As it now appears, it is the largest, finest and best flavor- 
ed Red Raspberry I have yet seen.” —CuHas, DOWNING. 

Also all the leading and choicest varieties of 

RASPBERRY, CURRANT, 
Gooseberry and Blackberry plants for sale. Fall is the best 
time to set out these fruits 

“Ist Premium” STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

50 varieties. Prices reasonable. Send for circular, etc. 


“EP. Roe. 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, Orange Co., N. Y. 


HE HENRIETTA~—A new seedling Red Rasp- 
berry. Large size, bright color, and fine flavor. Enorm- 
ously productive. Perfectly hardy. Tested five years. Send 
foracircular. G.H. & J. i HALE, South Glastonbury, Ct, 


STRAWBERRIES, ETC. 


50 Varieties, including Great American. Alsoa 
full assortment of Nursery and Greenhouse stock. 
Special attention given to plants for winter blooming. Ex- 
tra fine Carnations. $8 per 100; $1.50 per doz. (Sept. and Oct. 








only). Smilax roots, 1,2 and 3 yrs. old. Roses, etc., etc., at 
extremely low rates, Send for price list, including list of 
Datch W. L. FERRIS Jr. & CO., 


u 
Dutchess N urseries, 15th year. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Blackberry, Raspberry, & Strawberry 
PLANTS, 
An immense stock, in lots to suit, at extremely low rates. 
JOHN BUTTERTON, 
The London Narsery. Hammonton, N. J. 


OTR AWBERRIE “Largest and Best. Plant 


this Fall and save a 
year. Capt. Jack, Great 

American, Crescent Seedling, and others, grown in Pots for 

Fall planting ; will yield a full crop of Fruit next June ; one 

year sooner than if planting is deferred till Spring. 

R v and SUS 
(Brandy wine) tiaspberries, 10 acres yielded $4,338, 
Send for Catalogues. 3 
WM. PARRY Cinnaminson, N. J. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Plant early and secure a crop of fruit next season, PAR~ 

MELEES CRESCENT S NG, now ready to 

send by mail, or in pots at $8.00 per doz. Send for circular. 
H. H. SMITH, West Haven, Conn. 


The Great American 
Strawberry 


Ahead of all “ others.” Largest size, good qoaite, and very 
productive. All other good sorts, new and old. Lower 
prices as season ode Bend for Price List. 

a “se , ana 


Moorestown, New Jersey. 


Grapes, Raspberries, and Strawberries. 


100,009 No. 1 one yr. old Concord Grape Vines,at $15 per 1,000. 
100,000 Black Cap Raspberry Tips, assorted, at $6.00 ‘* 1,000, 
500,000 Strawberries, sid at $2.50 “ 1,/00, 
50.000 Turner Raspberry, “best red,” at $6.00 * 1,00. 
25,000 Naomi “a ag at $5.00 “ 1,000. 
Address THOMAS H. LESLIE, Ipava, Ill. 




















CLAWSON WHEAT. 


THE BEST WHITE WHEAT GROWN. 


Our stock is from a field which prodnced fortyesix busli- 
els per acre. Price $2.50 per bushel. Seamless = 30c. each. 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 191 Water St.. NEW YORE, 
We offer also. choice Mediterranean and Treadwell 


is the Strawberry por excel- 
lence for general cultivation. 
Send for Circular to 
WM. F. BASSETT, 
Hammonton, N. J. 


CRESCENT 
SEEDLING 
STRAWBERRY 


Great American, Beauty, Capt. Jack. Monarch, and 





other new and standard Strawberries in large or small 
quantities. Price list free. S.C. De COU, Moorestown, Bur- 
lington Co., N. J. 





Wheat, White Winter Rye, und Grass Seeds of :1l) kinds. 
choice and of best 


SEED WHBAT, site ont cf, best 


ally for seed CLAWSON. FULTZ, ROGERS’ 
HITE, AMBER, & NEW MEDITERRANEAN, 
at low prices, Bags and cartage free. Send for special 
circular. 
BENSON, BURPEE & CO., Seed Warehouse. 
223 Church St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


2” 6 sample pkts. farm seeds free for two 3c. stamps. 





00,000 Wilson Albany. Chas, Downing. and Kentucky 
mee emg May warranted pure, at $2.50% M. 100,00 
Apnle Trees. 1 vear old, 1 to 2% feet high, well rooted, and 
verv nice. 10,000 Veach Trees. Also a general variety 
of Nursery Stock. N. P. BROOKS, (Successor to Calkins & 
Brooks,) Bricksburg Nurseries, Bricksburg, N. J. 


° 
Made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
Outfits. Catslornes and Samples REE. §. 
M. SPENCER, 112 Washington St.,Boston,Mass. 








REEN APPLES THE YEAR ROUND. 
Send 3-cent stamp for circular to 
S. B. HOBSON, Mt. Pleasant, Cass Co., Neb. 





GENTS T.OOK! Catalogue of 44 Novelties free, 
or with a Hand-book invaluable to letter writers, ten 
cents. T. J. HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass, 











The Largest and most Complete stoc! é 

and Ornamental! Trees in the U.S. teed fruit 
logues sent as follows: No.1, Fruits 
plate, 15 cts.; plain, 1@ cts, No. 2, Ornamental Trees 
eee wae Dine. fea, ee Oy a 19, 7“ vo. 3, Green: 
iouse; No. iolesale, and No, ist of N 

Free. Address : : Sw Hoses, 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, ¥, y, 
F siieieacintiiiaciotsseaeeileieemaibtinenesmee 


Shade Trees. 


Sugar, Silver, Norway, and Ash Leaved Map) 
Lindens, Ash, Poplar, and other Deciduous Trees, rom 8te 
20 feet. An immense Stock at Very Low Prices. Catalogues 


upon application, WM. H 
- H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 
60 miles from New York. 80 miles from Phila. 


FOR CEMETERIES, PARKS, & LAWhs. 
Consisting largely of Norway, Sugar and Sil ; 
Horse Chestnut, Eng. Ash, Mt. Ash, Norway Nelo, =" 
Junipers, Am. and Sib. Arbor Vites. Also a choice collection 
of fruit trees. Prices very low. Catalogues mailed free. 

sH BULBS 







hi 
» With colored 











IMPORTED DUT(C S, 
Roses, Primroses, Carnations, Flowers for house culture 
Hardy Flowering Shrubs for yards, Small Fruit Plants, &c. 
Sent safely by mail to any Post-Office in the country. Speciai 
catalogues for mailing Bulbs and Plants sent to all «pplicants, 
CUMBERLAND NURSERIES. HENRY S. RUPP j 
Shiremanstown, Cumberland Co., Ph. 











ALL KINDS OF 


TREES 


FRUIT as, 


F 
MARKET or GARDEN. 


125 Varieties of Peaches. 75 Varieties of Grapes, 
100 Varieties of Strawberries, etc. Catalogues lc. 


A. HANCE & SON, Red Bank, N. J. 


Trees and Tree Seeds 


for Forest planting for the Fall of 1877. Stock and prices 
warranted to please. Correspondence solicited. ‘Price list 
free. WM. W. JOHNSON, Central Lake, Antrim Co., Mich, 


FRUIT AND TREES! 


ORNAMENTAL 
LARGE STOCK. LOW RATES, 


STANDARD PEAR TREES A SPECIALTY, 
Send stamp for trade list. AGENTS WANTED. 
OODY & SONS, Lockport, N.Y. 
Established 1839. 























NraGarna NURSERIES. 





00,000 Fruit, 
250,000 Evergreens. 
500,000 Greenhouse, 
Bedding Plants, &c, 
Year. 400 Acres. 13 Greenhouses. 


Catalogues Free. 
STORRS, HARRISON & CO., Pauvzsviis, Ohio, 








NEW AND RARE 


PLANTS and FRUIT TREES, 
DUTCH BULBS, &c. 


New Pears; New Peaches; New Cherries, &c., with a large 
stock of all kinds of Fruit Trees, Shrubs, &c. 

DUTCH BULBS—Large Importations, direct from_the 
leading growers in Holland. First quality Bulbs.—Hot- 
House and Greenhouse Plants, a rich collection, well grown. 
All at reasonable prices. Catalogues mailed to applicants. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 
75,000 PEACH TREES 


of the Best Market. Suitable to all sections, Other Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, &c. A large stock of Wilson Early 
Blackberry Plants (very fine), Concord Grapes (2 yr., cheap), 
Strawberry, Raspberry, and al) Small Fruit Plants and Vines, 
&c. A general Nursery Stock at low rates. Address 

CHAS. BLACK & BRO., Village Nurseries, Hightstown,N.J. 


THE NEW SEEDLING PEACHES 


Wilder, Saunders, and Downing. Centennial award 
granted, Earliest exhibited. Trees und buds for sale. 
H. M. ENGLE & SON, Marietta, Pa. 


Peach and Pear Trees—a large stock. 


Other trees and plants in fall supply. 
New Brunswick (Nurseries),N. J. Edwin Allen. 


NEW FRUITS. 


We offer for the fall of ‘8S —APPLES : Haas, Pewaukee, 
Walbridge, Tetofsky ; PEACHES: Amslen, Eu, Beatrice, 
Foster, Steadley, Sleeper’s Dinart; P MS: Wild Goose, 
Newmans, De Caradeuc; CHERRIES: &trge Mont- 
morency, Louis Philippe. Aliso our usual large stock of 
Apples, Crabs, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Currants, Goose- 
berries. Raspberries, &c., &ce. Correspondence solicited. 

HEIKES NURSERIES CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


NURSERY STOCK FOR SALE. 


10,000 Baldwin Apple, hight 5 to 7 ft., $30 per M. 

10.000 1 vy. St. Pear, Root grafted, 5 to 9 inch., $40 per M. 

10 to 23 inch.. $50 per M. 2 to near 8 ft., $10 per 100. 

Sand 4y.old St. Pear, 5 to 7 ft., $20 ner Vf. 

Arbor Vite: Hedging. 15 to 18 in, high, $5 per 100. &c.. &¢. 
Owego Nursery, Tioga Co., N.Y. RVEY CURTIS. 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S | emeresecoememmey |HALLADAY gn 





ROSES 


ng Pot Roses, suitable for Winter Bloom, sent 
por ks . ial, postpaid, & splendid varieties, e.RLb 
labeled, for $13 1% for $23 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 for $5. 
For 10 cents each additional, one Magnificent Premium Rose 
toevery dollar’s worth ordered. Send forour New Guide 
to Rose Culture, and choose from over 300 finest sorts, 
We make Roses a Great Specialty, and are the largest 
e-growers in America. Refer to 100,000 customers in the 
727 States and Canada, THE DINGEE & CONARD 
CO., RosE-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


ROSES and GERANIUMS. 


New Rare and Popular Sorts. 
Send for Description and Price Lists—free. 
TYRA MONTGOMERY, Mattoon, III. 


ROSES. For Florists and the Trade. 


Hybrid Perpetual, Moss, Prairie and Everblooming Roses. 
Pot-grown or from open ground. Catalogues ree, 
VM. H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 


CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS, ROSES, 
AND WINTER-BLOOMING PLANTS, 


BY MAIL—POSTAGE PAID. 
Send for Catalogue No. 6 with we ge Caen = Resamey pl two 
hundred and sixty-four collections of five, fifteen, and twenty 
plauts each, your choice for one dollar. Address 


ROBT. J. HALLIDAY, Baltimore, Md. 


RARE AND EXQUISITE 
JAPANESE MAPLES 


At Reduced Prices. 

Also, 2_ full collection of 
Hardy Trees & Shrubs. 
Specialties made of Rhovoden- 
drons, Roses, Hardy and Green- 
house Azaleas, Magnolias, Fruit 
Trees, Ferns, and all the best 
novelties. 

Catalogues free, and visits 
to the Nurseries at Kissena 
solicited. 


S. B. PARSONS & SONS; 


NURSERIES. Fiusurne, L. L., N. Y. 


Knox Fruit Farm & Nurseries. 
Strawberry Plants Grown in Pots. 
Will bear Large Crops next Season. 


Jucunda, Fillmore, and other varieties, $5.00 per 100. 

Monarch of the West, Col. Cheney, Norman, 
Sterling, «nd other new vai ieties, $5.00 per 100. 

As the plants are oy with some of the famous Knox 
Farm soil with them, they can not he sent by mail. 

Catalogue and Holland Bulb List free. 


J. B. GRIMES, Box 115, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Choice Nursery Stock. 


This stock consists of an immense number of Apnle and 
Peach trees of the very best quality. Also Pear, Cherry, 
Plum, Forest, and Evergreen trees, in large number and of 
very vigorous growth. Grape vines and Currant plants, 
two-year old, that defy competition in quality, and in al- 
most unlimited quantities. 

Apple and Cherry seedlings, one year old, of fine growth 
and by the acre.—A large quantity of Durand’s Great Amer- 
ican Strawberry plants, 

Address STEPHEN HOYT & SON, 

New Canaan, Ct. 














KISSENA 














TO NURSERYMEN OR FRUIT 
TREE DEALERS. 


The Navy Isiand Fruit Growing Association offer at 
wholesale, in one ‘lot, about forty thousand Grape Vines— 
one, two, and three years old. All fine varieties. Price 
lower than ever before known. If purchased in the United 
States, will be delivered, duty paid, on the American side of 
the Niagara Ltiver. App to 

W. HASKINS, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 


GRAPE VINES. 


Also Trees, Small Fruits, &c. Wholesale rates 
year low to Nurserymen, Dealers, and large Planters. 
Send staip for Descriptive List. Price List free. 

. &. UBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y. 


SET OUT GRAPE VINES In the FALL! 
. Por $1.50 I will forward by Mall, prepaid : 
1 Elvira, retail price $1.00, y ay 
1Taylor, “ re 30, 
1Goethe, “ we 30, 
1 Wilder, ‘“ hg 30, 
6 Concord, * hog 60, equal to $2.50. 

Vines will be sent in time for Fall planting. One year old 
Concord Grape vines at $15.00 per thousand ; two year old at 
$30.00 per thousand, delivered at the Express office. One 
year old Concord vines by mail, prepaid, $1.00 per doz. Two 
year old Concord vines vy mail, prepaid, ry ner doz. 

ddress, J.G. WARNER. 
Clover Farm Vineyard, Butler, Bates Co., Mo. 


G RA P ES Bee 











Largest Assortment 
ot old and new varieties. 
Greatly reduced Prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Price list free. Address 


BUSH & SON & MEISSNER, 


~ BUSHBERG, Jefferson Co., Mo. 





DIPLOMAS 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Specimens su . ve 
The Major & Knapp Eieraving, Hite, and Lithographing Co, 
56 & 58 Park Place, N.Y. 


New Jersey State Agricultural Society. 
19th GRAND STATE EXHIBITION, 
at Waverley Station, Pa. C. R. R., between Newark and 
Elizabeth. To Commence Monday, Sept. 17th, and continue 
five days. For Premium list address 
P. T. QUINN, Cor. Sect., Newark, N. J. 


YOUNG & ELLIOTT’S 


HORTICULTURAL SALES ROOMS, 12 Cortlandt 
St.. New York. William Elliott, Auctioneer. Regular 
Auction Sales of Stove, Greenhouse, Winter-blooming 
Plants, Dutch Bulbs, Hardy Trees, Roses, Shrubs, etc., every 
Tuesday and Friday. Detailed notices of Sales sent on 
appplication. 


R. E. SCULTHORP, Port Hope, Ont., 
Dealer in and Grower of the following kinds of Pease: Extra 
Early, Philadelphia Extra Early, Karly Kent, Lexton Alpha 
Tom Thumb, Yorkshire Hero, McLean's Little Gem. Carter’s 
First Crop, Champion of England, Blue Imperial, Black- 
Eyed Marrowfat, Irish Marrowfat. , 


PEACH TREES. 


We offer to the trade a large supply of very fine Peach 
Trees; also a large stock of splendid two aid three year 
Apple, Wild Goose and other Plum Trees, Apricots, Nec- 
tarines, one and two year Grape Vines; also other Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Vines, Shrubs, Roses, &c., &c. Send for 
price list. THE’ TEBO NURSELIES CO., 

Clinton, Henry Co., Mo. 


oachman and Gardener by a single Scotchman. 

Thoroughly understands the care of horses, harness, and 
carriages; understands laying outa new place. and the use 
of carpenter’s tools. Address W. A. WALLACE, 15 John 
St., in Seed Store, N. Y. City. , 


Agricultural 
Insurance Company, of Watertown, N. Y. 


Capital, $200,000.00. Net Surplus, $189,315.03. Total assets 
for the security of Policy holders January 1st, 1877, $1,050,- 
622.00. Insures only Farm Property and Residences against 
‘akes no business risks. 


POWER 
Cider and 























fire and lightning. ‘I 





Double Platform. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
2 PRESS (0., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The Lancaster 


BUTTER CARRIER 


with a CUP for every phe or pat, will enable you to 
market your butter in the best possible condition. All sizes 
and formsot Box and Cups made. Price $10 for a 48-pound 
carrier, with center Ice-box. Send for Circular. See adver- 
tisement with cut in June No., page 238. 

le ESH, Lancaster, Pa., Sole Manufact. 


WORKER. 


The most Effective, Simple 
and Convenient Yet Invent- 
ed. orks 30 Ibs. in 
less than 5 minutes, 
thoroughly working out the 
buttermilk and mixing in 
he salt. Send for circular 
and price lists. 


E | A. H. REID, 
No. 6 North 18th St., Philadelphia Pa. 


After fair triai and severe tests it was awarded 
Centennial Prize Medal. WHY IT IS SUPE- 
RIOR TO ALL. Ist. It has no taste or smell, 
COLOR and is as harmless as water. 2d. It is liquid, 
® is easy to handle, and is mixed in cream before 
churning. 3rd. It prod acolor bl June Grass Butter. 
4th. It is the only article that will color the butter and not the but- 
termilk. 5th. It gathers all butter materials, increases the weight 
more than will pay for the color used. It is the best ever known. 
Send your address on postal card for my receipt book, free. It tells 
how to make butter. pack. preserve, extract rancidity. 
MRS. B. SMITH, 327 Arch St., P. 0. Box 1954, Phila., Pa, 


The Chamberlin screw Stump Machine, / 
after 10 years test, has proved its 
superiority over all others, by its 
great exhibition of strength and 
durability, combined with cheap- 
ness and ease in pulling all classes of 
stumps. The Company’s challenge 
of $1000 for a stump machine which 
would excel theirs, has stood since 
1867 without being taken. They build 
6 different sizes of machines, to pull 
all kinds of stumps. ey make 
Subsoilers and Ditching Plows. For 












































Particular. Prices, ete ess 
be THE CHAMBERLIN M'F’G CO., 
Olean, N. Y. 





STANDARD. 


The only _wind-mill award- 
ed ane MEDAL 








edgea by all to be the best 

made, the most perfect self- 

regulator, the most powerful 

and the most durable wind- 

mill known. 

Every Mill Guaranteed 
e 


Each plese fitted and num- 
bered at the Factory, so that 
farmers and others can erect 
their own mills if desired, 
using our drawings 
and instractions for 
a guide, Send for 
Illustraiead Cata- 
logue & Price List- 
U. S..WIND EN. 
GINE & PUMP CO, ‘e - 

BATAVIA, KANE 1 a Wg. 

Cc LL ; pe : 
THE DRIVEN WELL. 
Town and County privileges for making 

Driven Wells and selling Licenses under 
the established American Driven Well 
Toy a leased by the year to responsible par- 
ies, by 
WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO., 
NEW YORK. : 
W. S. BLUNT’S) 


FORCE PUMPS. 


Secured by letters patent. | 
These pumps have enormous 
ower, and are for the house or 











or out-deor we of ong 
depth. They are construc 
with s al regard to stren; 


th, 
ease of working, and durability. 
They can immediately 
changed from lift to force pumps, 
and the air chamber can re- 
volved, 80 as to allow the handle 
to work at any desired angle with 
the spout. aving close tops, 
they cannot be tam with, 
anon . caliete ER W i 
elegant pattern 
no zing F PUMP. 
Al Biu Os Send acu- 
um Chambers.—A _ complete 
protection against sand or 
water in dug or driven wells, 
pis rab rom a Li. — 
and or steam pu 
all sizes from i¢inch to 4ineh 
suction pipe. 





man St. 
Wetns. Agency, Newton & 


cago. 
Pacific Coast Agency, Dunham, C 
rigan& Cow San Francises, Gal. 





“Tue Aquarutt,”’ @ new 
Extinguisher, Gorden kagine, 
xt ine 
Window and C Washer, 


tector from ete. 
starting Aqueducts, and vari- 
ous uses which readily pe 

welling, 
[Lr Railroad Station or 


= len Railroad Bridge or 
Viaduct should te without oue of these valuable articles, Weight, with 
hoon, Ibs. ; throws water 60 feet. Price, $9.00 each, sent. by express, 
C.0.D. Manufactured by W. & B. DOUGLAS, Middletown, Ct., the 
eldest and most extensive manufacturers of Pumgs in the world. Branch 
‘Varehouses, 85 and 87 John St., New York; 197 Lake St., Chicago, 1/!. 











Ganpen Enoive anv Fine Exrm- 
Protects Buildings from 
Fire, and Trees, Vines, etc., from _ 
Insects. Throws water 50 ft. Kasily 
carried. No Dwelling, Country 
Home, or Factory should be without, 
the Fountain Pump. Send for la 
Illustrated Circular. J. A. WHIT~ 
MAN, Sole Proprietor and Manu- 
facturer, Providence, R. 1. 








Soldering Iron, size that tinmen use—ready for immediate 
use. Bar of Solder—box of Rosin, and directions that will 
enable you to do your mending, solder up and open canned 
fruit—all sent by mail postage paid on reacts of $1.00. 

J. W. BAKER, 821 North 2nd 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Building Felt. 


This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
work (no tar substances used) and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
carpetings, etc. Send for circular 
and samples. 

Cc. J. FAY, Camden, N. J. 














roads. Price $18 
{ RB. 


AL IMPROVED FARM. 100 

e Acres, good house. Water, Or- 
Six miles from County Seat and two Rail- 
vt Acre, terms easy, title good, 


chard, Timber. 
ddress 
. WEIR, Box 184, Vandalia, Fayette Co., Ill. 
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Just ‘issued, Illustrated Catalogue of 


THE NEW YORK PLOW CO., 


Works, Newark, N. J.—55 Beekman St., N. Y. 
ADAMANT PLOws.—Hard Metal, 
High Polish. Do the work of best 
Steel Plows, at much less cost. 
NOW MADE WITH REVERSIBLE 
SLIP SHARE-POINTS. Automatic 
Reversible Plow tor Side Hills and 
level land equally well. Family 
Cider JMills $15.00. Union Cider 
Mills, with large press, much mo- 
mentum. Iron Apple Grinder, for 
Ee sweep-power. $24. Daniel's Apple 
Crusher, for horse, steam, or wa- 
ter; pomace like wet sponge. 
. Press Screws, wrought and cast. 
ADAMANT PLOW. Presses small and great. Potato 
Diggers $10 and $12. Fanning Mills. Nishwitz Wheel Har- 
row. Utility Combined Smoothing and Pulverizing Harrow. 


GLOBE PLOW WORKS. 


ALEXANDER SPEER & SONS, 


Manufacturers of every description of Plows, Plow 
Castings, Cultivators, Potato Diggers, ani Har- 
rows. Agricultural Steels a specialty, made to any shape 
fitted with or without bolts. 

Works cor. Duquesne Way, Fifth St., and Cecils Alley, 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


THE CILPIN SULKY PLOW. 


Constructed entirely of iron and 
steel. Easily operated entirely by 
one lever. Simple, strong, dura- 
ble. Performs better work in 
unskilled hands than a skillful 
plowman can do with walking 
plow. 7,000 sold and in use in two 
years, giving unbounded satisfac- 
tion. Gold Medal at Illinois State 
trial 1874, aud Indiana State trial 
1876, the two highest ever award- 
ed _ sulky plows. 

R. H. ALLEN & Cv., 189 Water St., New York, Agent. 

DEERE & CO.. Moline, Ills. Established 1847. Manufac- 
turersof Gang Plows, Cultivators, and Steel Plows of all 
sizes, especially adapted tosticky soils. Send for circulars. 


HOLBROOK SWIVEL PLOW 


Continues te be Unequalled. 
furus a farrow on 
level land equal to 
the best landside 
plow. No dead fur- 
2 > rows or ridges, 

- : Send for circular. 
Muui’d omy a“a* ag SMALL, Boston, Mass. 


25 to 40 BUSHELS 


RYE rer AGRE. 


Produced by the STOCKBRIDGE RYE MA- 
NURE at a cost of $11 per acre for the ferti'izer. Alsoa 
and excellent manure for Winter Wheat and Fall 
Seeding. These manures are compounded according to the 
analysis of the plant, by formulas originated by Prof. Stock- 
bridge of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, and have 
been extensively used both North and South with great satis- 
faction. Send for Pamphlet. 


W. H. BOWKER & CU., Sole Agts., 
43 Chatham St., Boston. 


PERUVIAN GUANO. 


IMPORTED DIRECT FROM PERU BY 
HOBSON, HURTADO & CO., 


Agents of the Peruvian Government, New York. 


No. 1 Peruvian Guano, Standard, sold in Bags as 
landed from vessel, guaranteed to contain 10 per cent 
Ammonia. 

No. 1 Peravian Guano, Lobos, gurranteed to con- 
tain on an average 6 per cent Ammonia. Lobos Guano 
has a larger proporti n of Phosphoric Acid and Potas- 
ga than the more — ammoniated grades. It is the best 
and cheapest General Fertilizer sold in this tountry. 

No. 1 Peruvian Guano, Rectified. This grade is 
pure Peruvian Guano treated by Sulphuric Acid, and is sold 
according to its analysis. It is the most efficient of all 
Fertilizers. 

No. 1 Peruvian Guano, Guaranteed. This brand 
























chea 





designated pure and a Peruvian Guano free from 
my 3 one tones and is in excellent condition for applica- 
on by drill. 


For Circulars and further particulars apply to 
HOBSON, HURTADO & CO., 
No. 63 Pine St., New York. 


CHAPMAN & VAN WYCE, 


(Established 1849), 
DEALERS IN 


PERUVIAN GUANO 


EXCLUSIVELY, 
170 Front Street, New York. 


CHEAPEST FERTILIZER 
BECAUSE THE BEST. 


PREMIUM BONE 


Grows WHEAT and GRASS, equal to manure, 
at Halt the Cost, aiid lasts twice as long. 

Farmers! ! Send questions on Postal Card to EXCELSIOR 
FERTILIZER WORKS, Salem, Ohio. Circulars Free. 


VIRCINIA FARMS. 


Catalogues mailed free to cy 4 address. 
CHAFFIN, STAPLES & CO., Richmond, Virginia, 














A BREECH LOADING RIFLE FOR $5, 


SS 
~~ 








This Is a perfectly honest and bonafide offer, 
The Rifle we offer is of the celebrated “ Sharpe ™ pattern, loug range, CENTRAL FIRE, finely rifled stzEx barrel, dro ac. 
tion, movable sights for long range or target shooting, black walnut stock, blued steel mountings, uses either cartridg 
which can be obtained everywhere, or Metallic Shells, which can be reloaded thousands of times; or it can be used, 


sired, as a muzzle loader. 


e will send box of cartridges for 35 cents, or a box of metallic shells for 50 cents extra. 


GUARANTEE these rifles to be in every respect as represented. ‘They cost to manufacture, $20.00 a PIEOK, and it is owing 


only to the times and the stringency of the money market, that we are abie to offer them at this price. 


We bonght this lot 


at assignee’s sale, and they cannot be replaced at $20.00 a piece. You_cannot afford to let this opportunity slip if you need 
a rifle, and as a chance for speculation it is worthy your attention. You can sell the rifle for a great deal more than you 


gave tor it at any time. r r 
loaded, and its superior shooting qualities. 


This rifle is a great favorite on the plains on account of the ease and rapidity with which it ean be 
We have equipped three parties tor the Black Hills with thesezuns at a mach 


DOE a than we now offer them. We will send tlhe rifle, properly packed, immediately on receipt of price, FIVE 
ARS 


° 
The rifle will be shipped the day the order is received, 


of Kifle in good order. The Cuts are exact repreaen 


This is positively no swindle or humbug. _ 

Wesend duplicate express receipt by mail to guarantee delivery 
tations. 
TURNER & R 


Send money by Registered |.etter or Money Or, 
SS, 26 Central St., Boston, Ties. -. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Dexter Spring 


Is one of those inventions that commends itself to the 
PRACTICAL MAN as the COMMON-SENSE 
SPRING, being a side-spring without the unpleasant and 
dangerous side motion of the Concord, and obviating the 
jerking of the Elliptic. Being without perch, gives inde- 
pendent action to each wheel, making them much more 
durable. The SPRINGS are made of special CRUCI- 
BLE STEEL, and are fully warranted. 

The DEXTER supplies a want long felt bythe Farm- 
er, Business Man, and Physician, as it gives them 
the easiest riding and most durable SPRING VEHI- 
CLE known, and much less liable to break than the 
ordinary spring, on account of quality and form, 

Please examine carefully the editorial and advertisement 
in Dec., 1836, American Agriculturist, and send for circular to 


DEXTER SPRING CO, 
Hulton, near Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Lubricating Castor O1l. 


On receipt of $6.00, we will deliver at nearest railwav sta- 
tion to party ordering. 5 gallons of Pare Castor Oil, for 
lubricating Agricultural Machinery, Carriage 

xles, and arness QOil,—excluding territury west of 
the itocky Mountains. 

ROBERT B. BROWN & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


AUTOMATIC 
WAGON BRAKE 


The most powerfal self-acting brake made, and yet is more 
simple and complete than any ever introduced for general 
use. The Brake has been fully endorsed by every farmer 
who has seen it operate. W. A. Armstrong, Sec'yv Elnira 
Farmers’ Club, writes: “ A Committee of the Elmira Farm- 
ers’ Club. consisting of Chas. Heller, John Bridgman, D. T. 
Billings, S. M. Carr, and M. H. Thurston, gentlemen fully 
competent to make intelligent judgment, gave the brake 
careful trial Aug.2ist,and reported unanimously: It is the 
best brake we have ever seen—prompt in its action—effec- 
tive when required, and is exceedingly desirable for all 
farmers on hilly firms.” See Illustration in Aug. Am, Agri- 
culturist. Town, County, and State iights forsale. Please 
say where you saw this. 


D. L. MULFORD, Ceneral Agent, 
TIOGA, TIOGA CO., PA. 











Cotton Seed Huller 


AND FEED-MILL COMBINED, 
For Plantations and Oil-Mills. Used by 
Planters, the Oil-Miils in New Orleans and 
through the country. Send for Circulars 
= and Judges Report. Pay for itself in a 
~ . few weeks. D. KAHNWEILER, 
ES/ 120 Centre St.. New York. 


500 AGENTS WANTND Immeidiately, to 









sell very desirable NEW PATENT articles, and 
the new combined VICE and 
JOCKEY WRENCH. 










Works in peculiar corners, where other 
Wrenches cannot go. Adapted to agricul- 
tural machines and fits all nuts on wagons 
and carr 8; the azle nut included. No 
handling the nut or soiling the hands when oiling carriages, 
and for tightening or removing ox buttons it has no equal. 
By mail,post-paid, 5c. G.J. CAPE WELL & CO., Cheshire, Ct. 


BLAKE’S PATENT 
Stone and Ore Breaker 


Crushes all hard and brittle substances to 
any required size. Also, any kind of 
Stone. for Roaps and for Conoretr, &c. 
Address BLAKE CRUSHER CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 











STEVENS’ PATENT 
Breech Loading Sporting Rifles, 





Double and Single Barrel Shot Guns, Pocke 
Rifles, Pocket Pistols, and the noted fraser. 
Pet Rifles. Special attention is called tu our Double 
Breech Loading Guns. They are simple in coustruction and 
manufactured with great care trom the very best material, 
They are pronounced by experts **the best gun in the 


market for the money. 
Send for Catalogue. - STEVENS & Cw,. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


National Wire Mattress, 








Awarded a Medal of Honor and Diploma of Merit by the 
U.S. Centennial Commission. for & oT ENG D 
PORTABILITY, COMBINED WITH CHEAP. 
NESS AND COMFORT.” —This Mattress is COnsis uct 
ed On such Mechanica principles, that ican never sag under 
any circumstances, ‘the only mittress that will not rust in 
any climate. \t is the only mattress that can be safely ship. 
ped in compact boxes. It is the only mattress getting its 
elasticity from tempered steel, and not from iron wire. For 
Hotels, Hospitals and all Public Institutions, as well as tor 
private families, the National Wire Mattress is the one above 
ail others that will give entire satisfaction. 

Do not confound this with any woven wire 
Mattress. Shipped to any R, ki. Station in the U.s. and 
Canada FREE of charges on receipt of price, $13.50. 
Send fer Circular. 

THE NATIONAL WIRE MATTRESS CO., New Britain, Ct. 


CENTENNIAL MEDAL AWARDED. 
STANDARD LAUNDRY MACHINERY €0, 
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cee 
Superior Power and Hand Laundry Machinery. Standard 

Washers, Mangles, Wringers, Laundry Stoves, lating Ma- 

chines, etc. Gold, Silver and Bronze Medals awarded. 

Send for illustrated catalogue. 

58 Long Whart, Boston, and 82 Dey Street, New York. 
G. W. Chute, Treas. W. . Lewig, Prest. 

JAMES H. HUMPHREYS, Agt., Boston, Mass. 


Sole Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


ONLY. ALL Styles and Sizes. 
For Invalids and Cripples. 


Easily propelled, in or out-doors, by any 
one having the use of hands, Send stamp 
for Illustrated Catalogue and prices of 
different styles. Designer and manuf. of 
the “Rolling Chairs” nsed atthe Cen- 
tennial. HERBERT 8S. SMITH, 

Platt St., New York. 
Please mention this paper. 
Keep’s Custom Shirts made to measure. 
The very best, 6 for $9, delivered free everywhere. 
Keep’s Patent Partly-Made Dress Shirts. 
The very best, 6 for $7, delivered free everywhere. 
An elegant set of Gold plate collar and sleeve 
Buttons given with each half dozen Keep’s shirts. 
Samples and full directions mailed free bo any addresa, 
Merchants supplied at a small commission on cost. 
rrade circulars mailed free on application. 
Keep Manufacturing Co., 165 Mercer St., New York. 


‘¢ |THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
BARLOW S D. 8. WILTBERGER, 


INDIGO BLUE. | oss corn sere Finacetphia 
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SHOOTING BOOKS. 


FRANK FORESTER’S AMERICAN GAME 
IN ITS SEASONS. 


[Mustrated with twenty beautiful Jull-page Engravings 
from Nature of American Game. 
CONTENTS :—Janvary. Caribou or American Reindeer. 
—FEBRUARY. Moose Deer. 
Wild Goose.—MarcuH. Mal- 
lard and Widgeon.—APRIL. 
American Snipe. Striped 
Bass. — May. American 
Trout. -Brent Goose. — 
JuNE. Bay Snipe. Godwit. 
Salmon. — JuLy. Wood- 
cocks.— AvausT. Summer 
Duck. Common Deer. — 
SEPTEMBER. Teal.—OcTO- 
se BER. Quail. Bittern. — 
NovemBer. Ruffed Grouse. Yellow Perch.— DECEMBER. 
Canvas Back. Winter Duck. Fully Illustrated and De- 
scribed. New edition. Post-paid, $3.00. 


FRANK FORESTER'S FIELD SPORTS. 

Embracing the Game of North America, Upland Shoot- 
ing, Bay Shooting, Wild Sporting of the Wilderness, Forest, 
Prairie, and Mountain Sports, Bear Hunting, Turkey Shoot- 
ing, etc. 13th edition, revised and illustrated. Two post 
octavo volumes. Post-paid, $6.00. 


FRANK FORESTER’S FISH AND FISHING. 


100 engravings. Embracing a full illustrated description of 
the Game Fish of North America; Trout and Salmon Fish- 
ing; Shoal Water and Deep Sea Fishing; Lake and River 
Fishing ; Trolling, Fly Fishing,etc. 12th edition. One post- 
octavo volume, Post-paid, $3.50. 


FRANK FORESTER’S COMPLETE MANUAL. 

For Young Sportsmen, of Fowling, Fishing, and Field 

Sports. With directions for handling the Gun, the Rifle, and 

the Rod. Artof Shooting on the Wing. The Breaking, Man- 

agement, and Hunting of the Dog. The varieties and habits 

of Game. River, Lake, and Sea Fishing. Post octavo. 
Post-paid, $3.00. 


THE HUNTER AND TRAPPER. 

By Halsey Thrasher, an old hunter, with fine illustrations. 
It contains hints about trapping all sorts of game, from a 
honey-bee to a bear, with a chapter on fishing, and another 
on dressing and tanning skins and furs. Post-paid, $1.00. 


FIELD, COVER, AND TRAP SHOOTING. 

By Capt. A. H. Bogardus. With Steel Portrait and En- 
graving of the “Champion Medal.” 1vol.,12mo. Fancy 
Stamped Cloth. Price, Post-paid, $2.00. 

A compendium of many years of experience, giving hints 
for skilled marksmen and instructions for young sports- 
men, describing the haunts and habits of game birds, flight 
and resorts of water-fowl, breeding and breaking of dogs, 
and everything of interest to the sportsman. The author is 
“champion wing-shot of America,’ who knows a gun as 
Hiram Woodruff knew a horse. And he has the same care- 
ful and competent editor who put Woodruff's “ Trotting 
Horse of America” into shape—Chas. J. Foster, s0 many 
years sporting editor of Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times. 
SCHLEY’S AMERICAN PARTRIDGE AND 

PHEASANT SHOOTING. 

By Frank Schley. Describing the haunts, habits, and 
methods of hunting and shooting the American Partridge, 
Quail, Ruffed Grouse, Pheasant. With directions for handling 
the gun, hunting the dog, and the art of shooting on the 
wing. Containing a history of the partridges and grouse 
inhabiting North America. Illustrated. Post-paid, $2.00. 


THE DOG. 

By Dinks, Mayhew & Hutchinson. Compiled and edited 
by Frank Forester. Containing full instructions in all that 
relates to the Breeding, Rearing, Breaking, Kenneling, and 
Conditioning of Dogs, with valuable recipes for the treat- 
ment of all diseases. Illustrated. Post octavo. 

Post-paid, $3.00. 


THE BREECH LOADER. 


By GLoan. Description, Selection, Manufacture, Separa- 
tion, Loading, Cleaning, Shooting, etc. Post-paid, $2.00. 


THE DEAD SHOT: 

Or, Sportsman's Complete Guide ; a Treatise on the use of 
the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing Lessons in the 
Art of Shooting Game of all kinds, By Marksman. 

Post-paid, $1.75. 


THE CRACK SHOT: 

Or, Young Rifleman’s Complete Guide; being a Treatise 
on the use of the Rifle, with Lessons, including a full descrip- 
tion of the latest improved breech-loading weapons; rules 
and regulations for Target Practice, and directions for Runt- 
ing Game. By Edward C. Barber. Post-paid,$1.75. 


GUN, ROD, AND SADDLE. 
Nearly fifty practical articles on subjects connected with 
Fishing, Shooting, Racing, Trotting, etc. Post-paid, $1, 


PRACTICAL TROUT CULTURE. 
By J. H. Slack, M. D., Commissioner of Fisheries, New Jer- 
sey. Fully illustrated and describing thoronghly all that is 
requisite to successful Trout Culture, Post-paid, $1.50. 











ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapwar, New York. 





STANDARD 


Architectural Books 


FOR 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 





Rural Church Architecture.—Twenty Church- 
es of moderate cost. Exemplified in Elevations, Plans, 
Sections, and Details, by Upjohn, Renwick, Wheeler, 


Wells, Austin, Stone, Cleveland, Backus, Reeve, and | 


Eveleth. New and revised edition, 


uarto, uniform with 
Woodward's National Architect. vr 


‘ice, post-paid, $6. 


Hussey’s National Cottage Architecture; | 


or, Homes for Every One.—With Designs, 
Plans, Details, Specifications, and Cost ; with Work- 
in le, Drawings complete, so that Houses may be 
built direct from the book. Adapted to the popular 
demand for practical, handsome, and economical 
homes. Royal Quarto. Six Dollars, post-paid. 


Atwood’s Country and Suburban Houses, 
—lIllustrated with about 150 engravings. Hints and 
Suggestions as to the General Principles of House- 
building, Style, Cost, Location, etc. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Monckton’s National Stair-Builder.—Is a 
complete work on Stair-Building and Hand-Railing. 
Fully explained and illustrated by jarge scale diagrams, 
in twocolors, with doi for Staircasee,Newels, Balus- 
ters, and Hand-Rails. yal Quarto. Post-paid, $6.00. 


Monckton’s National Carpenter and Join- 
er.—A complete work, covering the whole science of 
Carpentry, Joinery, Roofing, gem: ete., fully ex- 
plained and illustrated by large scale diagrams in two 
colors. Royal Quarto. Post-paid, $6.00. 


Woodward's National Architect.—1,000 De- 
signs, Plans, and Details for Country, Suburban, and 
Village Houses; with Perspective Views, Front and 
Side Elevations, Sections, Full Detail Drawings, Speci- 
fications, and Estimates. Also, Detail Drawings to 
Working Scale, of Brackets, Cornices, French Roofe, 
Sectional and Framing Plans of French Roofs, Dormer- 
Windows for French Roofs, Bay-Windows, Verandas, 
Porches, Plaster Finish, Cornices, Ceilings, Hard- 
wood Mantels, and all that is required by a Builder to 
design, specify, erect, and finish in the most approved 
style. One superb quarto volume. Post-paid, $12.00. 


Woodward's Cottages and Farm Houses, 
—188 Designs and Plans of low-priced Cottages, Farm 
Houses, and Out-Buildings. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward’s Suburban and Country 
Houses.—7 Designs and Plans, and numerous ex- 
amples of the French Roof. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward's Country Homes.—i50 Designs 
and Plans, with Description of the Manner of Con- 
structing Balloon Frames. Post-paid, $1.52. 


Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural 
suildings.—Designs and Plans of Hot-Beds, Cold- 
Pits, Propagating Houses, Forcing. Houses, Hot and 
Cold Graperies, Green Houses, Coneervatories, Orchard 
Honses, etc, with the various modes of Ventilating 
and Heating. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Wheeler’s Rural Homes.—Honuses suited to 
Country Life. Post-paid, $2.00. 


Wheeler’s Homes for the People.—1i00 Ori- 
ginal Designs, with full Descriptions, and Constructive 
and Miscellaneous Details. Post-paid, $3.00. 


Harney’s Barns, Out- Buildings, and 
Fences.—Containing Designs and Plans of Stables, 
Farm-Barns, Out-Buildings, Gates, Gateways, Fences, 
Stable Fittings and Furniture, with nearly 200 Illustra- 
tions. Royal Quarto. Post-paid, $6.00. 


Eveleth’s School-House Architecture.—A 
new and original work, containing Seventeen Designs 
for School-Houses, Sixty-seven Plates with Perspec- 
tives, Elevations, Plans, Sections, Details, Specifica- 
tions all drawn to working scale, with methods of 
eo00. and Ventilation. rge Quarto. Post-paid, 


Copley’s. Plain and Ornamental Alpha- 
bets.—Giving examples in all styles, together with 
Maps, Titles, Borders, Meridians, Ciphers, Monograms, 
Flourishes, etc., adapted for the practical use of Sur- 
veyors, Civil Engineers, Dranghtsmen, Architects, Sign 
Painters, Schools, etc. Post-paid, $3.00. 


Cummings’ Architectural Details.—Contain- 
ing 387 Designs and 967 Illusttations of the Various 
Parts needed in the Construction of Buildings, Public 
and Private, both for the City and Country. Also, 
Plans and Elevations of Houses, Stores, Cottages, and 
other Buildings. Royal Quarto. Price, post-paid, $10. 


Jacques? Manual of the House.—How to 
Build Dwellings, Barns, Stab‘es, and Out-Buildings of 
all kinds. 126 Designs and Plans. Post-paid, $1.50. 


The Universal Stair-Builder.—A Treatise on 
the Construction of Stair-cases and Hand-rails. Tlus- 
trated by 29 Plates. By R. A.Cupper. Post-paid, $3.50. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 
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containing a great variety Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions wi: we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space 


Continued from p, 329. 


Sweetness From Florida.—aA sample 
of syrup from cane, not sorghum, but the true sugar-cane, 
is sent by Col. Oliver, of the. ** Florida New Yorker.” 
The syrup is similar in quality to the “ Golden-drip,” and 
other brands sold in the stores, and.as a little over an 
acre yielded 14 bbls. of 40 gallons each, those who go to 
Florida need not be without the sweets of life. The ca- 
pabilities of Florida as a sugar-producing State, have been 
overlooked in the excitement over orange culture, and 
we have long been of the opinion that the cultivation of 
the cane and the making of sugar, is to be one of the lead- 
ing industries of the State. 


ere. 





** Japanese Wheat.°’—A correspondent 
in Ark. wrote to ask about the value of “Japanese wheat,” 
the seeds of which were offered,and wonderful stories told 
about it. As this was one of the “ novelties” that had 
thus far escaped us, we asked him to send us a sample. 
It came and turned out to be the “same old six-pence’’ 
—a variety of * Durra,” or Sorghum vulgare, and no more 
a “‘wheat” than it is a “rice.” It is a variety with 
brownish seeds, quite as dark in color as those of some 
of the syrup sorghums. We suppose there is no ready 
way of legally suppressing those chaps who offer seeds 
under false names, but all farmers, especially those who 
read the American Agriculturist; should know that valua- 
ble varieties of grain, or any other plant, do not usually 
make their way into cultivation through obscure dealers 
in small towns in Tennessee, or any other State. 





Roots for Stock-Feeding, a manual 
on their value and cultivation, is issued by David Lan- 
dreth & Sons, the well known seed-growers of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. It treats upon the relative value, methods of 
cultivating, harvesting, storing, and feeding of the dif- 
ferent varieties of turnips, beets, carrots, and parsnips. 


| Root culture, though rapidly increasing in this country, 


is still in its infancy, and whatever will extend a knowl- 
edge of its importance among farmers, is welcomed as 
useful. The appendix on Beet Sugar, while showing its 
importance in other countries, and the desirability of its 
production here, should have set forth more distinctly 
the impracticability of its manufacture on a small scale, 
and the causes of the utter failure of all former attempts 
made in this country on a large scale. 





A Montana Stock Farm.—A few years 
ago Montana would have seemed one of the most un- 
likely places in the world to have looked for a fine stock 
breeding farm, with a herd of valuable pure Short- 
horns. But now this thing has been accomplished. We 
look back at the rapid growth of the cattle interest in 
this far-off corner of the country with something like 
amazement, and wonder to find the best quality of grade 
cattle coming to Eastern markets from what was, half a 
dozen years ago, supposed to be a worthless and unap- 
proachable desert. It is due to our railroad system, 
that cattle and other live stock can now be brought 
from the heart of the Rocky Mountains to the sea-board, 
with as little trouble and cost, as formerly they were 
brought from Western New York or Ohio. It is now, 
we believe, a fact, stated on good authority, that Mon- 
tana, in proportion to population, owns more pure-bred 
Short-horns, than any other State or Territory, Kentucky 
alone excepted. 

The Woodruff Scientific Expedi- 
tion Around the Worid.—This is to be, in short, 
a floating college. A ship with a complete outfit in ma- 
terials, and a full faculty of instruction, will start in Oct. 
next, circumnavigate the globe, and return in 1879. For 
pamphlets, giving terms, etc., apply to the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Daniel Macauley, Indianapolis, Ind. 





BlackeFaced Scotch Sheep.— This 
hardy race of sheep has a well deserved character for 
prolificness. A flock of 260 cross-bred black-faces, in 
Scotland, produced on the average the present season 
more than two lambs to the ewe. A few years ago a flock 
of 60 ewes of this breed reared 121 lambs. Notwith- 
standing much exposure on their rough pastures, these 
sheep thrive and increase rapidly, producing excellent 
mutton. It wauld certainly seem that there is a place 
for these valuable sheep in many parts of America, where 
they might improve our commor kinds, 
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“Fall Bloed’ and *'Thorough- 
bred. —“R.” There is no difference between these two 
terms as they are generally used; each means an animal 
b-longing to a pure and distinct breed. In reality, there 
is no such thing amongst our domestic animals as a pure- 
ly bred race, unless it be perhaps the Devon race of cat- 
tle. All the others have either been built up withina 
comparatively short time, or they are of mixed blood. 
The only pure races are the wild buffaloes, deer, etc. 


Weakness in Pigs.—‘ W. V. C.,”’ Troy, 
Ind. Fat sows are very apt to drop weak pigs. Pigs 
farrowed by such a sow, when they come weak, are rarely 
raised successfully. 1t is best to breed from sows that 
are not so much disposed to make fat; and choose only 
those that may be kept in a more moderate condition. 
For weakly, new-born pigs, there is nothing better, asa 
stimulant, than some warm water and gin, given with a 
teaspoon. After having this, they may be put to the teat, 
and as soon as they suck, they will be past danger fora 
time. To give a sow in pig a mixture of rosin, sulphur, 
saltpeter, copperas, madder, black antimony, assafcetida, 
and arsenic, might easily do mischief to the pigs. 





A Stable for $25.—“R. H.,” Monticello, 
Ill. It is hardly possible to make a building that can be 
used as a cow-stable, hay barn, and corn-crib, for $25, 
unless under some peculiar circumstances the material 
can be procured without money. A building 16 x 24, of 
the roughest kind, will require more than $25 worth of 
lumber or other material. 


The Foreign Meat Market. — We 
~ have already stated our opinion about the probable con- 
tinuance of the export trade in meat—viz., that it is 
merely a sort of safety valve by which the pressure of 
adverse markets may be relieved, and prices kept up toa 
certain standard; this standard being tbe price here, 
which is equivalent to the price in England with ex- 
penses deducted from it. This view of the business has 
been shown by events to be a correct one. The deple- 
tion of the supply by shipment has raised the market 
price here, until exportation will no longer pay, and it is 
now falling off. The effect will be to throw an additional 
quantity on our market and to depress prices. Then 
shipments will begin again. This sort of ‘‘seesaw"’ 
character will necessarily belong to the business until 
our product is largely increased, which will probably 
happen in three or four years, when the trade may take 
on a permanent character. It isa matter of certainty, 
therefore, that the supply.of beef can never more de- 
press our market below a remunerative rate, however 
large it may become. 

How to Impreve a Worn Out 
Field.—“ T. H. R.,"’ Defiance, Ohio. A field that has 
been worn out by growing corn, could hardly be made fit 
for corn again by growing acrop of rye to plow under. 
To sow the field to rye this fall, and then to clover in the 
spring, and let it remain in clover for two or three years, 
would be more likely to improve its condition. 

Death of a Noted Horse.—tThe well 
known trotting mare, ‘“* Lady Thorne,” died on July 1st, 
at the Fashion Stud Farm, Trenton, N. J. This mare 
‘was very successful on the conrse, until an accident hap- 
pened to her at Rochester, in 1870, which caused her 
withdrawal. She ran 61 races, winning 51 of them, and 
$61,125 in money. She leaves but two descendants, one, 
General Washington, which is a very promising bay colt, 
and a two-year-old filly. 

Preservation of Green Fodder.— 
** Subscriber,” Handel, Iowa. A very full account of the 
ensilage of corn-fodder, which was referred to in October, 
1873, was given in the American Agriculturist of June, 
1875, with several illustrations explaining the process. 
This number can be had by sending 15 cents. 





Rye as a Soiling Crop.—“W. A. C.,” 
Wilmington, N.C. Rye isan excellent soiling crop. It 
may be sown at intervals from September until the mid- 
dle of November, in the North, or later in the South. It 
ehould be cut when headed ont and in the milk. It may 
be mown and cured as hay, if thought proper. when it 
makes excellent dry dodder, but should be cut into chaff 
before being fed. 

Hoeing the Wheat Crop.—Nothing is 
more certain than that the wheat crop would be as much 
benefited by cultivation as corn or roots. By and by we 
shall find it necessary to sow wheat in drills, and to cul- 
tivate the space between the drills. Some time ago we 
described a cultivator specially designed for the wheat 
crop, known as the Travis wheat hoe, the invention of A. 
B. Travis, of Bronson, Mich. The past season this hoe 
has been tried in the field by some large wheat growers 
in Michigan, and onc of these parties reports, that “ al- 





though ground was hard and dry, yet the machine worked 
admirably. The hoes wete kept between the drills of 
wheat by the attendant without any difficulty. Wheat 
can be hoed with horses as readily.as. corn, and as fast as 
it can be drilled, the implement having the same namber 
of hoes as a driil, and when hoed it looks as much im- 
proved as a corn-ficld when dressed out with acultivator. 
It does not destroy any larger percentage of the plants 
than a cultivator does in cultivating corn. Any person 
who can manage a plow well can manage a wheat-hoe. 
The work was witwessed by several of the largest farmers, 
one of whom was Powell Kellam, of Addison, who has 
240 acres of wheat, and all pronounced it well done and a 
success. It prepares the soil nicely for the clover seed. 
We have been in the habit of harrowing our wheat, but 
hoeing is far preferable, because more effective.” 





Feeding Cotton-Seed.—“J. F. M.,” 
Marion Co., Fla. Cotton-seed in the husk is not a whole- 
some food for cattle. The hard, woody husk is indigesti- 
ble and irritable to the intestines, causing diarrhea, or 
impaction of the rumen. The seed itself has a costive 
effect, and even when freed from the husk, should be fed 
with caution. The husk may easily be separated from 
the kernel by Kahnweiler’s Cotton-Seed Huller, recently 
described in the American Agriculturist. This machine 
also breaks the kernels, and leaves them in very good 
condition to be fed. 

Plow for Sod Land,.— W. A.C.” The 
adamant plows, made by the New York Plow Company, 
Beekman St., N. Y., are excellent for plowing sod upon 
heavy land, or for any sort of plowing, as the mold-board 
will not clog in any soil. The metal is very hard, and 
has a bright polished surface. This plow was described 
and illustrated in the American Agricidturist for April,1877. 





Difficulty in Pigging.—“ W. T. G.,” 
Stevensville, Pa. The recently published book on ‘* Swine 
Husbandry,” by F. L. Coburn, is the most useful practi- 
cal work on the subject. It is the book for the pig keeper 
whose business is making pork. It has little about the 
history and origin of swine, and other matters useful to 
few persons, but much about. breeding, feeding, and car- 
ing for them, which is useful to every one who keeps a 
pig. The operation of removing pigs from a sow by 
means of the knife, is not a practicable one; the pigs 
may be saved, but the sow will be lost, and a litter of 
pigs without a mother is undesirable property. 

A Persistent Weed—Bind-weed.— 
*A.G.C.,” sends from Hunterdon Co., N. J., for name 
and information, a specimen of the European Bind-weed, 
Convolvulus arvensis. This is a perennial, small-flowered 
Morning-glory, which climbs upon other plants to the 
hight of about two feet, with halberd-shaped leaves, and 
pale-reddish flowers about half an inch across, In Eng- 
land this is regarded as one of the most difficult of all 
weeds to exterminate; it has abundant underground 
stems of which, when broken, every fragment will form 
anew plant. Thisis very much smaller than any of our 
native Bind-weeds, ur Wild Morning-Glories, one of 
which is, in some localities, quite troublesome. If farm- 
ers and people generally, noticed plants more closely, and 
would detect at once an introduced weed, and on its first 
appearance, much future trouble would be avoided. Un- 
fortunately it is not until a plant gets well spread and es- 
tablished, and its troublesome character calls attention 
to it, thatits presence is noticed, and then it is only to 
be exterminated through long and difficult labor. For- 
tunately this plant is not widely naturalized, and occurs 
only near the coast, but wherever it is found it should be 
taken in hand at once, and net allowed to spread. It is 
an innocent looking, and even attractive little plant; but 
when it comes it comes tostay. Look ont for it! 

The © Traveller’s Official Rail- 
Way Guide,” the information in which is furnished 
directly by the railway companies themselves, is a large 
volume filled with time-tables and other railroad matters, 
which comes to our office regularly, and which, as we 
have occasion to refer to it frequently, we find very use- 
ful. It is issued by the National Railway Publication 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Dressing for Sore Teats on Cows. 
—“*F. O. P.,” Topeka, Kan. A good dressing for sore 
teats, is to apply clean, fresh Jard with a few drops of 
turpentine stirred intoit, The teats shonld be washed 
with warm water and soap previously. Grease the teats, 
and wipe them off before and after milking. 





Pork-Making in Georgia.—We have 
on former occasions referred to the remarkable efficiency 
of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the State of 
Georgia, Doct. Thomas P. Janes, and we have before us 
another manifestation of his usefulness. Impressed by 
the fact that the State falls far short of producing suffi- 











cient pork for home consumption, and that 100,000. 
pounds of hog-produets are annually purchased. roi 
abroad to supply the deficiency, the Commissioner first 
thoroughly investigated tle present status of hog-raisin 
in the State, learned as far as possible the reason of ian 
deficiency, the faults in the present management, the 
kinds of food most profitable, and various other pointe 
The results of his investigations, with much useful ro 
struciion, are embodied in a neat pamphiet of 109 pages 
for the use of the farmers of the State.—Well done Georgia, 





The St, Louis Fair has become one of 
the largest and most important Exhibitions in the coun. 
try, and as we can not give the full data in our regular 
Fair List, we do so here. The Industrial portion will 
open on Monday, Sept. 10th. The Live Stock and Fruit, 
and Floral Departments, on Monday, Oct. ist, and all de. 
partments close on Saturday, Oct. 6th. The grounds of 
the Association comprise 83 acres, and includea Zoilogi- 


| cal Garden of much interest; various improvements 


have been added this year, among which is a “ Depart. 
ment of Public Comfort,” similar to the one found go 
useful at the Centennial. Of course “ that noble animal, 
the horse,’’ will not be overlooked. 





Selecting Seed Corn.—It has been fre- 
cuently advised that before corn is cut up, one should go 
through the fleld and pick out those stalks which have 
borne two ears, and select these ears for future seed, 
This is very well if the two cars are perfect ones, but we 
have found it very rarely happens when one stalk bears 
two ears, that both ears are large, well filled out, and suf- 
ficiently good to be kept for seed. It is not wise, wo 
think, to choose in this case the one good ear, and reject 
the poorer one, simply because the good ear isa twin, 
For there is a relationship between the two ears, and it 
is the whole plant, and not a part of its product only, 
that gives a character to that product. We would much 
rather take a long, sound, carly ripened, heavy, plump, 
and well filled ear, although it be a single one, than one 
equally good, that has a poor nubbin on the same stalk. 
We donot know in the latter case whether or not the pro- 
duce of the twin ear may revert to the poorer sort to 
which it is so closely related ; while on the contrary, the 
single good ear would almost certainly produce good 
plants with equally good produce. We are content with 
one good ear toa stalk. If we could only secure that, 
we could safely expect over 100 bushels of shelled corn 
per acre, for with hills placed even 4x3 feet apart, and 
three stalks to a hill, we could then have 10,890 ears, 
which, if as good as the best we raise, would yield ono 
bushel of corn to every 100 ears, and make 108 bushels 
peracre. When we reach this yield we ought to be sat- 
isfied. Therefore we would rather endeavor to procure 
one good ear to each stalk, without fail, and not, in trying 
to get two ears, run the risk of getting two bad ones, 

Thumps in Young Pigs.—“W. B.,” 
Columbus, Ga., sends the following method of treating 
young pigs for “‘ thumps,”’ which he has found success- 
ful. One pig of a litter four weeks old, was attacked first. 
Subsequertly another of the same litter was similarly 
affected. As I killeda young pig in trying to force medi- 
cine down its throat, I thought it prudent to try another 
way. I begin to feed my sucking pigs at three weeks 
old, and as one, or two, won't eat alone, I gave the whole 
litter a dose each, (in as little food as possible, to insure 
their getting all the medicine), of castor oil, once a day 
for a week, witha dose of copperas every third day, and 
a little sulphur once or twice. In a week, the two sick 
pigs were entirely cured, and the whole litter improved 
by the treatment. If dustin the pen and yards is pre- 
vented, there will not be many cases of thumps. 





Citric Acid.—“D. H.,” Chicago, Ill. The 
manufacture of Citric Acid is carried on in England and 
in this country by munufacturing chemists, who make 
other chemical products. We have no means of knowing 
how profitable it is, nor have we any knowledge of a 
manufactory of this alone. The juice of lemons, limes, 
and citrons, is concentrated by evaporation, in the conn- 
tries where the fruit grows, and sent abroad in casks to 
the manufacturers of the acid. We can only give an ont- 
line of the process, referring you to Muspratt’s, or some 
other work on chemical mannfactures, for details. We 
may remark that one entirely unused to chemical pro- 
cesses, would be very unlikely to meet with success, and 
that one undertaking a manufacture of this kind, should 
have a general knowledge of chemistry, in order to be 
able to overcome the difficulties he would be very eure to 
meet with. It would be much cheaper to engage a skilled 
foreman at the start. To make citric acid, the lime jnice 
is first treated with prepared chalk, until it is neutralized, 
which is known by the ceasing of effervescence, when 
more chalk is added. The chalk, carbonate of lime, is 
decomposed; the carbonic acid escapes, and the lime, 
united with the citric acid, falls to the bottom as citrate 
of lime; which is not soluble in water. The citrate of 
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iy 1 w 3 : : Cayuga............°....Auburn.........2.... Sept 11-18 
is collected, and thoronghly washed with warm Wa- | G@to4a Mannte and nthar Taire in 1Q77 | Cayuga..........-. ..--Auburn.......0.0. 
m0 remove all impurities. It is then placed in a leaden State, County, and other Fairs in 1877. Chea Stepereteees | tenes ences Sept. 18-21 
vat, and treated with a proper amount of dilute sulphuric State and Industrial Fairs. Chenango... heh RAT 

} iled; the sulphuric acid now unites with the Columbia ..... meneeael 
acid, and botled’; : ich j i American Instit New York Sept. 12-Nov. 12 : 

: ming stlphate of lime, wiich is very slightly merican inelitute .. .New Zork....... oe : Cortland ... 

lime, forming _— 4 ae ton 3 American Pomological. Baltimore... . ..... Sept. 12-14 | Delaware.. 

soluble, while the citric acid being sct free, remains in | California.............. Sacramento........... Sept. 17-22 | Essex..........00000°77 

solution. The sulphate of lime being separated by a | Chicago Industrial Ex..Chicago, Ill ct. 138 | Franklin.......:.....+. 

cloth filter, the liquid is evaporated until sufficiently con- owe seve ccescceosess Bence. veee eens me = Fukon. snaeoaeccsoette Johnstown 
: ae : wore’ ; ..Freeport......... Sept. 17- kaa eT 

centrated for the citric acid to separate in crystals. These Tadlanas "11! Indianapolis. Sept. 8-89 | Greene... i 

have to be purified by dissolving in water, straining and | Jowa... ...,.... ....Cedar Rapids.. -Sept. 17-22 | Hamilton ............. 

stalizing azain, which process has t®@ be repeated un- | Kentucky....... ..... North Florence......../ Aug. 28-31 | Herkimer... ...:.; :.. 
erystalizing as ai cctecial Maine Dairymen....... er Sept: 18-20 | Jefferson........-.+--.- 
til they, the crystals, are pure anc Maine Pomological..... Waterville........ ... Sent. Ge) Lewte:c acic ck 

i ees Michigans. << s4s000-040% . UO =] Sept. 17-22 | Livingston.... ....... 
Harvesting Buckwheat.—Buckwheat Minnesota Wise tinrseant Minneapolis......... Bent 8-8 | Madison........... .... 
sown late in June, oF early in July, will be ready for har- | Nitin Assi Gongcesa'hicagos Ill... 1 cSept, ae-at | Ones IIT 
vasting this month. This crop suffers very easily from NODES eis.) seis woes ji) eS aes Sept. 24-28 OngidR cacidiotis sos edevxee Booneville 
even a light frost, and should be cut before frosts occur. Co ee ee * OU is ited o's s vines ced Oct. 15-20 ORI Ks on sevnchavacece Rome 
As the grain does not ripen evenly while growing, some a Hort Em S sec ewes ees Sept. 5 or — Lbeaiew vee seats 
being green, and some hardly out of blossom, while the | Now Jersey............ Waverley .............Sept. 17-22 | Oneida... 2020202077, Sept. 4-25 
bulk of it is ready for harvest ; one need not run the risk | New York ............. Rochester........ ... Sept. 17-21 | Ontario............. .. Canandaigua........ Sept. 25-27 
of being caught by a frost, but may cut the crop as soon | Northwest Exposition..Dubuque .... ........Sept. 10-14 | Orange................. Montgomery....... . - Sept. 26-28 
as it is well loaded. Much of the immature grain will — Island Ag’! mee Reayerses Sept 2- 3 PANS. weeee cess ¢ +++ IDIOM. 2050006 se osee 
" fill out and ripen after the crop is cut, and when the | Qregon,.... 0.271211)! Salem.........-+- ... Oct. 
straw has been heavy, we have known the blossoms even | Quincy Horse Fair...., Qniney Te. <5... 25252 
to mature their seeds while standing in the stook. The ay —— Agr’l Ex'n. _ comme: ateese ae 
grain should lay in the swath until dry enough to rake | §+' Lonis Indus'i Exp’n-St. Lonis, Mo......Sept. 10-O 
up, when it should be gathered into sheaves while damp | Shenandoah Valley .... Winchester, Va....... Oct. 9-12 
with dew, to avoid shelling; the sheaves not being bound, Texas EE eee. Austin eee ee Oct. 16-20 — Rasitics slarkin évistadint ONE ic. 0 cese aan ‘24 
bat set up with the heads tangled and pressed together, | West Virginia 2.2.20. cr view Is | Ree ce Sprig Valley 2... Sept 96-28 
in which condition they may remain until ready for | Wisconsin..........,...dunesville.... ......Sept. 10-14 | St. Lawrence... .......Gouverneur... ... ..Awg. 
thrashing. This crop is never housed, as it heats and | Worcester Hort. Soc’y .Worcester, Mass. ..... Sept. —— | St. Lawrence.......... Potedam-.. -...2...s04 “ 18-20 
spoils readily, and it must be treated with great care. Provincia Fatrs. ; coe. serereteessnee Saratoga Springs... . Sept. 18-21 
ore Nova Scotia............ Kentville.............. Och 3%] CRN 255083725 Lesh abe oot oe 
Losses by ** Foot and Month” Dis-« a soe ceeeceiocecees London... .....0. 02 ss ox 24-28 Schuyler ........... ... Watkins,......... Pa: 
ease.—This disease, also known as Epizoétic Aphtha, QAODOCs 65 isc sca nacevees QMedOC 0.2.0. cccscee ept. 18-21 | geneca.... .. eee ee ova” 
has resulted in almost incalculable loss to English breed- District Fairs. Suma Specie ee Rive OS SR: 
ers and farmers. Mr. T. C. Booth, the well-known Eng- | Obio, Central.... .....Mechanicsburg..... .. Sept. 5-7 | Tioga 22022000 lowes 
lish breeder of Short-horns, recently testified hefore a | Qhio, Central. ......... Orville... ...... -+++-Qct. 10-13 | Tompkins ........... Ithaca 
: 5 s Kentucky North .......Florence.. ........... Aug, 28-31 WwW : ’ 
Parliamentary committee of inquiry, that his herd had | Ohio, Southern ........ Dayton......-.. ee Y Sept. 24-28 Warne seeeessseececees Glen’s Falls... 
suffered to the extent of from $200,000 to $250,000. It is | Indiana, Northeastern .Watcrloo. ............ Oct. 2-5 Washingion eo enees Send Hite 
the loss from this disease, which has so affected the —s on aga oe Baaegesseteneteisiges ord —— Sn) Waaeiiiese cranes Lyons. ..... 
English meat market, as to make cxports from America hte Medlicen . ae ++ Bliteville pais ee cit. “= WAS, 5. cease coc cee 0s 4 Rushville. ... 2.2... 
possible and profitable. Michigan, Central...... MINING 3.5 os ese-0s0 Oct. 2-5 NEW JERSEY... - , 
—— Wisconsin Central..... Watertown.......... Sept. 24-28 | Atlantic............... Exg Ilarbor City...... Sept. 24-25 | 
Cattle and Sheep in Colorado.— Wisconsin Northwest..Oshkosh.............. ept. 24-28 wives indy oases oe Fe See eseePnete — a 
- a ere 8 apes a pocsren, rsa to the County peo i Fairs. a pe We ete <a 
ront rank as acattle and sheep producing State, from Al VE. 
very small beginnings a few years ago. Recently there = staeaseeee ——— BSA sess Aes Mang Bg Bradford, ct. ee Re 5-27 
have been sent from Colorado to the New York market, Franklin ‘Central. jaune aiid Oct, 3 4 | Bradforg.... ....2+900. STII nce dike <}pa xo eral Sept. 18-14 
gome grade Short-horns, which can not be excelled by | Kennebec...... Readfie'd ..Oct. 24 —— Re Doylestown........... Oct, 2-5 
the best grades of Illinois and Kentucky. This isone | Penobscot. ... Orono........ beeen ee Sept. 18-20 aaa "pi, Sarg eR EES Fare te eS Iie prs 18-31 
‘ cen Pe 4 Piscataquis East,....... Me Sealand mentors Sept. 26-27 ZNCEUEE stewie eng seeeeoes catchester.... ...... pt. 20-22 
outgrowth of what was called the Short-horn mania, and Sapadanon Topsham Oct. 9-11 | Columbia....... ...... Bloomsburg........... Oct. 10-12 
if the mania” should have no worse effects than this, | Somerset Central.......Skowhegan. ...-. . Sept. 13-90 | Mifilin........ ee... Lewistown......... .. Sept. 25-28 
it will be casy tostand some more of the same kind. | Washington...... ..... Pembroke. .......:.:. Sept. 26-97 | Washington... ........ Cannonsbarg... ...... Sept. 25-27 
Tha good stock introduced in Colorado less than five NEW HAMPSHIRE. OHIO. , 
years ago, have already produced from the common | Stratford............... Great Falls........... Sept. 11-13 aes gies es eta bo Reson ss seme _—_ =e 
Texan cows, these excellent grades; the country is well ' VERMONT. Athens......... 2. 2!"Athena. LAC, 4-5 
filled with equally good stock, and the supply will in- | Caledonian,............ EOC Sept. 18-20 | Belmont......°.......5. St. Clairsville......... Sept: 19-21 
F : , ; Chittenden, .. . . .... Essex Junction........ Sept. —— | Brown “Ge t Sept. 11-1 
crease in quantity and quality, At the same time we no- | Contoocook Valley.....Hillsboro Bridge... ... Supt, 10-98"! ‘Bates 0 ae Be oe, 
tice reports of a public sheep-shearing, which show not | Franklin............... Sheldon....... asskecdl Sept. 19-21 Carn i aie 
only that Colorado possesses most excellent sheep, but eg tteeeeee nee Montpelier............Sept. 11-13 | Champaign ....... (CU POMDB cee atk veee be 
that her Merinos are of a kind that class highly as mut- | windsor sabe Boe es Bent oa Clarke... 6... ve eee eee Springfield. 
ton sheep. For instance, at the shearing referred to in ee MASSACHUSETTS ae: ania Cfeae Se ere Wiltinsion: 
El Paso County, among the sheep shorn were ramsof the | Barnstable............ Barnstable............ Sept. 18-19 Columbiana Seay .New-Lisbon. 
following weight of carcass and fleece, viz., of Col. Phil- — Rs cseabealae Soaare ty Rb euts came ae pe 2-4 ae Sp CRE Se ie Coshocton ..... 
seal Ranke patae eoataail iin 5 OF. 98: a ristol..... 2 beiblnseie-e ee MTOM i ge.as'c,- ode vcae Sept. 25-27 CYAWEWG 566508 6e0. 65 Bacyrus.). 3.2.02 263482 
lipe’ flocks, debit weighing 91, 94, %6, %, 98, and 116 Ibs., Bristol Center.......... Lo a Sept. 12-14 {| Cuyahoga....... ......Cleveland..........: d 
the fleeces weighing respectively 1714, 2014, 16, 1734, 18, | Brockton............ .. POC RU Cs. 05.02 coccees Oct. "S2°6." |" Pease oie. os Pendined Greenville... .....:.. 
and 173g lbs. ; of Willard Bros.’ flock, rams weighing 135, Deerfield 3 Charlemont....... .... Sept. 13-14 BOM, vogeccce tect oes DON asccoccccouts 
142, 143, and 156 Ibs., with flecces weighing 20, 23, 18%, ae Sid sitisis o's Seeebed Lawrence . wesaictuceen Sept. 25-26 Delaware ..3: 2 .-55%.:- Delaware... :.:.....5.: . 
Qi, and two 3-year old rams of lighter carcass sheared teomans iusbronsnaien Speinefatd Sie ose sere: == the Sada cins melee e/a Hpececar asécesedeees Sept. 25-' 
2414 and 323g Ibs. of wool. Snch rams as these must | Hampden, East.... s+ -Palmer......++.+++.. +. Sept. 18-19 WAR csc. -c-vcccoc: WOMMNMMnssca osaaccat 
leave their mark on the Colorado flocks. Hampelire..........6s: AMUGING c.f. oc soe Sope; FETE" | : GUN oad she oc so aero Galliopolis........ ... 
eta Seaport, Franklin, etc., Northampton..... Oct. 3-5 — oe I eae AR ay pen pt OY RITE 
“ i » eae n BNSC ceases yes, senses anson... ..... . ... Sept. 25-26 ica te ree CNIS ne cacncag arr 
The Ayrshire (Scotch) Herd-Book, | figshiand.... |...) 2 Middlefield........ ... Sept. 13-14 | Guernsey .............. Cambridge.......0 2... 
—The first volume of the Scotch Ayrshire Herd-book is. amg aati MMIKcccacas ness 3 Sept. 26-27 eet gdeckebecsccecd ae Sse s ote Sikes 
in course of preparation. It is a ths oosac Valley .........) orth Adams......... Sept. 18-19 a EES NEF S55: 525032255508 
\ Pi . = ‘ velba ee a9 estries Housatonic... ........ Great Barrington ..... Sent QB-AG | Harditicic sien ccicie qe pea; Kontott <3. <.2<'%<5 ipod 
may now be made at a charge of five shillings sterling, Marshfield..... .. . Marshficld ........ Oct. 3-5 LT ees CM ee Sacpuis jocaeoas 
$1.25. for bulls, and half as much for cows and heifers. Martha’s Vineyard..... West Tisbury........ Oct. 9-3 | Hocking..... .....2.0% Logan... 
oe mma Bec sstan pont g a eer Sept. 27-29 pee s of Poe sity 
Polled Gallow “rde — iddlesex, North...... RW nagoh: sues ves Sept. 25-26 ackson.... seeee. Cackson ©, Heo... sees . 

a oway Herd-Book.—An | yiddiesex, South .....Framingham ... |... Sent. 18-19 | Jeffereon.......0.0. Smithfield ............ Sept, 96-98 
association of breeders of Galloway cattle has been | Nantucket.............. i eae Sent 6. |! RGGK, 07.7. oss. eee t. Vernon........... Sept. 25-27: 
formed, and a herd-book for the registration of pure-bred Nortallecghs. o505..0005 MOREE Ss. cs0c ecko Sept. 27-28 _— tee cece weer eeeeeee Lee 1599 sees Sew eee —— ar 
animals has been published. The associat . Plymouth .... . .... Bridgewater........... Sept. 19-21 LMWCONGB oes 0 sees 5s PORCH Gb eet s85 63% pt. 
the hanie of the my tet ne Cattl ary Rewrite BEN | GOR, crivtaxcsace- nce Blandford........... Sept. 19-21 | Licking................ Newark. .....-.++0+05 Oct. 2- 

' y Cattle Society,” (which might | Worcester.............. Worcester ............ Sept. 20-21 | Logan.... ... ...-..+.- Bellefontaine .... -Oct. 2-4 
more properly and grammatically have been called the | Worcester, North...... Fitchburg............ Sept. 25 TM a aes 6. 50: kgad-os oi BIVENS. ces cc ccccdecne Sept. 19-21 
’ 4 } = 
Galloway Cattle Breeders’ Society.) with the Duke of bra cae aN Pee eee mp 2-3 ona Sia Staeoas Fhe ir pea: 7 
Buccleuch asi ‘ orcester, South...... turbridge..........+. Sept. 13-14 nhoning.........6+6- MIMGIG.:. esc ccen cae : ~ 
oem tate a and the Earl of Galloway as Worcester, Southeast., Milford.... ........-. Sept. 25-27 es ap RIE SS: MANOS 0063. ..-Oct. 2-10 
president, Worcester, i ee a a eer Sept. 27-2 ONE on stb oi aware ii. Rs . Sept. 18-20 
—_— , RHODE ISLAND. Le see ee eer cer eeeees pomenys Seed eee eeeeee bony a 
Trees in the City of London.—The | Washington............ td eee Sept. 18-90: |: Bowe ee Metonwehavite Pe 18-91 
“+Gardener’s Magazine,” of J. ad Woonsocket ........... Woonsocket ......... Oct. 2-4 » ane tS hehe ete Sep 
gazine,” of June 30th. gives a list of the a MOTOU S, ca cosdace cease Me. GPCR ao-5 085208 Oct. 2-5 
trees now growing in the City of London proper. From CONNECTICUT. Muskingum... .... .... Zanesville... 20... Sept. & 8 
this it a ne 4, Son Danbury Town... .... 9 a Oct. 2-6 | Oitawa., Port Clinton Oct. 9-11 
ppears that there are ontfabout 209, in 30species | Fairfield........ ...... Norwalk...........00 Sept. 18-22 | Paulding... ....... .. Paniding..-:.::....... Sept. 26-28 
ang varieties, and these are mostly in old church-yards, Weve AVG. e200". MRCTIOEN 35. c5i66 23555 Sept. 1-21 |! Perry... we New Lexington... “Sept: 26-28. 
and the courts of public buildings. The list is noticea- | Windham....... . .... Brooklyn, .:...4. 046+. Sept. 18-20 | Pickaway..............5 Circleville: 2. V..6.: “Sept. 26-28 
ble for the absence of all cone-bearing trees; the Orien- Woopletsieh. «<2 65.0235: Woodstock. .... . ..Sept. 10-12 | Portage..... isnt scieil venna,...° ..°...... Sept. 25-27 
tal Plane (or Button-ball as we call its A i ’ b NEW YORK. pr ERB CSS Ottawa. ..ccccci.... .. Sept. 25-28 
the Li ve-call its American brother), | Aliechany....... ...... Angelica ....... its na Oct. 2-4 | Richland.........2..... Mansfield......... ... Sept. 18-21 
e Linden and Balsam Poplar being most numerous, Cattarangus. ..:. .....Randolph......0° 0... Sept. 12-14: | Ross... 0 abies Chillicotiie.. 3.6.2.6. Sept. 4% 
I I P' 
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eee eeeecesereeseee 


Sere eee eeeeeereee 





le SE : ; 


Fountain, War'n & ee 


Da 
Henry, Mad’n & Del’e..Mid 
Hi N 





Ec. Skchnwses hoon 
J 


seer eres ererseeeee 


p 
Remington Union 


be 
Switzerland & Ohio....East Enterprise 





DRE «ss sbsnehesencoe Camp Point 


Christian............ . Taylorville 


Robinson... ....... e 































eae wees eereeee sees 








McDonongh............ 
MCTIOUEY..006..sccsccde 


McHenry. 
McLean.. 


OS eS ee ee 
as asks ores on ae 
Montgomery ........... 
AAS 


SS 
SS 
oc occ c 0050 SCIP VINCE sss 060305 Sept. 25-28 


Shelby. 
Stark . 


Macomb......... Ang. 27-Sept. 
4 






Jacksonville. Eee: 
Rochelle... ......... -- Sept. 24-29 












Monticello......... .. Aug. 14-17 


Springficld... ........ Sept. 24-29 


*"Belleville......... ....Sept. 4-7 


Hoopeston... ssideceie 
Monmouth............ 5 








ea SS See 
Winnebago ...........- <n 
MICHIGAN. 

DAG ionkvs0nscnsys 05scnh WAU oacssse asosee 

ee Re eae 

BEARER «05000000 ..Coldwater.... 

Central... ..csccccesses Hubbardston. 

CSS eee 0 eee 

Baton. ... 200000. coeccs OMATlObG. ....00. cece 

ee OPES | Oye Ter eee 

Grand Traverse Traverse City 

ES Sere | Seer Oct. 2-5 
INGHAM. ......0.00+000.0008 BRMID sc cinesae.ncnanee Sept. 26-28 
To. See Sept. 17-21 
Kalamazoo............- Kalamazoo.........+.- Sept. 26-29 

WR hesecetscssscsaroe Grand Rapids......... Sept. 25-27 
ee yer: ES Sept. 26-28 
Livingston..... ......-Howell..........0.0-- Sept. 25-28 

ACOMD .......2ccceee AFMAGR.....cccceccees Oct. 3-5 
OT eer Mt. Clemens.......... Sept. 25-27 
PROGPOG ons occ sc.000.05:6 A ORPOSs 665 05009000858 Oct. 2-5 
Oakland... .........000-FOMtIAC........255 «0 Sept. 26--28 
Saginaw. Saginaw City....... -.-sept. 11-14 
Sanilac... -Sexingion......... 000 Oct. 9-10 
Shiawassee. eo OWOBEO...cocccccccees Sept. 26-28 
WOR DOR, 0055 ie- 00002 PAW BAW ..20<0000s000 Oct. 2-5 

WISCONSIN. 

OU LC... ..0-ceeee coee OUMEAU... weeeseeerees Sept. 18-20 
2 een Pon G0 TAC... ...<0.<3 Sept. 18-20 
Jefferson......... . 30 ba sikewes 200402 Sept. 18-21 
Sheboygan............- Sheboygan Falls...... Sept. 19-21 
Allamakece..........--- WMA 545s ssn0s0 seen 
Appanoose..... .....+- Centreville. ........... 5 
Black Hawk East Waterloo 
Bremer........... .... Wavericy....... 
Bachanan....... 2... «- Indeperdence 
eee MS abksscesanews 
Cherokee.... . cnsekwss sees 
Chickasaw............. New Hampton 
re RU pGSwcenrieee see 
SEOROR: cinwss20055000 McGregor...... .. .. Sept. 19-21 
ere Denison........ onpie Sept. 26-28 
Decatur. ....... 206.000 COM... 2 ccececec ovens 
Delaware... ... .......Manchester........... 5 
Des Moines............ Burlington........... 

ORD Shsescucswe sure West Union........... 
Franklin....... cece: oceKQMPtON... coccroccce 
Greene..............---JSCHETSON.....66 weeee- 
Hardin. ....... ssser anh MRBOUR, oc5..5046 55-0008 









Mt. Pleasant.......... 3 








(errr rr Monticello.... .....--. 

Diet papheeeescoe sean West Point...........5 
Lonisa..... Komiaboahwele Wapello.........-. 
Lucas................--CharitoOn.......-+00-6- 
Se ery. Rock Rapids.......... 

ON sie csnaseonee eae 
ON Sa: Oskaloosa........... .Aug, 28-31 
MEMMIIL, cvossesnacsdees Marshalltown......... Sept. 11-13 
Monroe....... ooeee---AlDid. 0.2... cence ewes Sept. 26-28 
Muscatine ......66 <<. Muscatine..... . ....Sept. 25-28 
O’Brien................Primghar...........-- 
Page......ceecceeee o+ Clarinda,,......--+-++ Sept. 18-21 
Plymouth.............-Le Mare ... .-- +++ Sept. 26-28 
Ringgold ........++++++ a a ee Sept. 12-14 
BOO... ncrcccccee ...Davenport...... ...+-- Sept. 3- 6 
Taylor......sscocee+ oes DEAlOrd. ....-+-0+ 2000. Sept. 26-29 
Union ..-e---Mechaniceville........ Sept. 25-28 
Union..... .. West Liberty... ..... Sept. 11-14 
Van Buren .. .Keosauqua..........5. Sept. 18-22 
Washington..... ... Washington........ +. Oct. 2-5 
Winneshiek.... .......Decorah....... Javeeus Sept. 18-20 
MISSOURI. 
Newton.........-..+-+-Neosha... ..- cocceee Sept. 26-28 
Washington...........- West Bend.......... Oct. 2-4 
KENTUCKY. 
ARAGON 6000055 .00.% *, Lawrenceburg. . 
MD. .chupsiwssnenoeee Florence........ 
Bourbon..........2.- +00 is. ...... er ae 
Boyle... cccccosccosecses Danville......+.+++ - Aug 
Fayette .... 2.000. see. Lexington .....cccccceess 
Franklin. .......s-0+ Frankfort .......ccccesess 
Harrison. .....2.0.cc0e- Cynthiana ..............-4 Aug. 31 
HOMry...cccscccccccces TEMINENCGS........2 00sec) s- Aug. 22 
Madison ......ccccccces eee Aug. 13 
Montgomery...... .-.-- Mt, Sterling............-. Sept. 8 
Nelson... ccccccccccee- MND, cass cans ocene Sept. 
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TO THE LADIES!! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boo 
become rough and red, and Ladies’ Travelin that have 
cone phe dead rosty that they ore ashamed & carry dace 
as new. Ww 
we. ‘Softens the ——. not rub of or emus when 
o lady w e without it after on 
tations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere “oe 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass, 
FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


For adult students, to prepare for colle ji 
— studies, or for life, Graduates” comes for 
adies and gentlemen, with Diplomas. Superb brick Duild. 





ings. Fifteen Teachers. $172 per academ 

furnished rooms, fuel, washin Pand comimoit En men oar, 

year begins Sept. 6. For catalogues or rooms address. - 
JOS, E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N, y, 


HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTI fo; 

J both sexes, under the care of Friends, 32 m, from N Y. 
gives careful training at $225. Hill country, stone building 
steam heating, gas in rooms. Address for Catalogue ne, 
8. C. COLLINS, Chappaqua, N. Y. 


FARMER'S “BOOK 
Gives full information on all_kinds of F; 5 : 
age, Fertilizers, Rotation of Crops, and Yarmotese ae 
cludes a most valuable and practical treatise on House. 
pr pet be coy Ed Legal free and Laws for farmers, 

nost valuable Farmer's Book eve: i 
description and terms, address rr ae 
J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


| Ooee Fd 3 1S" are in any way interested in 
BEES or HONEY, 


we will with pleasure send you a sample copy of 
Monthly GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, wih 
a descriptive price list of our latest improvementsin Hives, 
Honey Extractors, Artificial Comb, Section 
Honey Bexes, all Books and Journals, everything per- 
taining to Bee Culture. Nothing patented. Simply send 
your address on a postal card, written plainly, to 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Herald of Health for 1877 


-— - —_ Nos. free $1.00. Samples 10 cents, 
ating for Strength, or how to feed ones self so as to main- 
tain health, $1.00. Liver complaint, Headache and ) tom 
Draper. their Cause, Prevention, and Cure, by Hygiene, 
$1.00. All the above, $2.50 Circulars free. See Dec. Agri 
culturist. WOOD & HOLBROOK, 
13 & 15 Laight St., New York, 


STEEL PENS, 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


No. 91 Jonn St., New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


PALLISER’S MODEL HOMES Tt 


PEOPLE, 50 pages, 40 engravings of houses, post-paid 2c. 
Send for it. GEO. PALLISER, Architect, Bri report Ct. 


Temperance REVIVAL SONGS, 
A new 50-page book, just ie 
sued. Single copies, 25 cents. Per eng =. 
Temperance Songs {y" higes wors 
without music. Price,10 cents. $5.00 per hundred, 
WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


9 5 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike. with name, 
10 cents. 20 Nobby Scroll, with name, 10 cents, post 
paid. GEO. J. REED & CO, Nassau, he a 


y/ 5 ELEGANT CARDS, Winnie 


cts. post-paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. ¥. 
































your name on them all for only 10 cts 


AO Finely Printed Visiting Cards, 18 Styles, with 
STAR PRINTING CO., Northford, Conn. 





SNOWFLAKE CARDS, 3%3"4,* 
c. Stam 
5 packs, § names, 1. By return mail). Sen 
bills or silver. Warranted to suit or money re- 
funded. All other kinds equally low. La 
variety on earth. Agents wanted. One sent us 
. ‘nearly $100.00 shortly after getting his 
semples. Money for YOU TOO in this. Send Stamp for 
Circular. - ©. CANNON, 
712 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


50 BRISTOL CARDS, (9 tints), with name, and 
sample ot Oriental Polish for 16 cents and stamp. 
F. W. AUSTIN & CO., NoRTH HAVEN, CONN. 











6 5 MIXED CARDS, wi.eene 
9 and pone. 

Agents’ Outfit, 10c. L. C. COE & CO., Bristol, Ct. 

, for 10c. & 
5() MIXED CARDS, smn Babe 


D. 8. STEVENS, JR., Northford, Ct. 








Mixed Cards, Damask, Repp, Granite, Etc., with 
name printed on all for 10c. and otamp. Outfit, 2¢. 
Address CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 


6 LARGE MIXED CARDS, bot name 10¢, 





and 8 ct.stamp. 25 Style FUN CARDS, 10c. 
Samples 6c. M. DOWD & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


OUR NAME printed on 50 MIXED CARDS. 
Damask. Repp, Granite, Bristol; &c., for 10c. and stamp. 
NOVELTY CARD CO., Box 335, Wallingford, Conn. 
5() MIXED CARDS, pian ° 
9. and stamp. 


Agents’ Outtit, 10c. COE & CO., Bristol, Gt. 
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HORSE POWERS. : 
L and DIPLOMA OF HONOR, at the 
Awarded. Monal iexposition, Philadelphia, 1876, to 


HEEBNER’S IMPROVED 
Level Tread Railway Horse 
Power and Speed Regulator. 





Horses’ fect stand level on floor of Power; labor and 
fatigue of the horse diminished ; power increased; money 
gayed. Smooth-shod horses work on them better than rough- 
shod on the old style Powers; have a slower walk for norse. 
These Powers are single or double-geared, for one or two 
horses, with the only successful SPRED IkkGULATOR in the 
world. We also have the simplest, most desirable and 
cheapest Threshers, Separators and Cleaners, for one or two 
horses. These Powers and Machines will do more work, 
with less lubor for horse or operator, than any other; pro- 
nounced superior by every_purchaser. Have on record in 
our office a large list of First Premiums, Diplomas and 
Medals of State and County Fairs in the United States. We 
are the Proprietors of the Patents and Sole Manutacturers. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1 G2 Send for Circulars, and learn of 
the great success of these Machines. Address 

NER & SONS, Lansdale, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
(Please state if noticed in the American Agriculturist.) 


ROCK’S IMPROVED 


HAY & COTTON PRESS. 


Simplest and best 


n use. 

Has taken First Pre- 
mium over all Presses 
wherever exhibited. 

Also Prize Medal at 
— Institute 

air. 








a 
otis 





No. 1, Hay Press, Bale 
175 to 200 Ibs., $70 net. 

No.2, Hay Press, Bale 
225 to 250 Ibs., $80 net. 

No. X, Cotton Press, 
Bale 500 Ibs., $125 net. 


For Illustrated and 
= Descriptive Catulogue 


a F 
Dt 
Sy ESSE SSE ST 


alan 





—— address - 
, Glenn Head, Queens Co., N. Y. 


RUGENE ROC 
Dodge Hay Press—Automatic Feed. 


Puts 10 tons in a common car—Presses a car load a day— 





Portable as a wagon. Guaranteed. 
Address M. & H. M’F’G CO., Waterford, N. Y., 
or W. T. HANNA, 376 N. Water St., Chicaco, Ill. 


The Anti-Friction Hay Carrier 


Saves labor and money. It is simple; the grap- 
sd pling positive; itruns on friction rolls, hence 
Ring, will come back on slight incline. The track is 
P inexpensive ; the carrier costs buta trifle; many 
=. hundreds are in use. No trouble about get- 
ting over high beams, or to the end of deep 
bays. Hay is dropped where wanted, and the 
work of mowing is reduced. Traek should be 
put up now while barns are full. 
Send for circulars and designs for tracking 
barn, to U. 8. Wind Engine & Pump Co., Ba- 
tavia, Ill, manufacturers of the Old Reliable 
Halladay Standard Wind Mill. 



























ION 


CH 


FANNING MILLS. 


Largest Fanning Mill Factory in America. 
We make 


5 Sizes for Warehouse, Elevator & Farm Use. 
ar No. 1 and 2 Wheat at one operation. 
With attachment cleans and separates Clover and Timothy 
Seeds at one operation. 
Has also a perfect Flax Seed rig. 
Excels for Castor and White Beans. 
LAKE, BEEBE & CO., Racine, Wis. 


‘HARRISON'S MILLS 


Grand Medal at Centennial. 















~ > 
Standard Flouring Mill. 
Scourer, Grinder and Bolter. 

8 feet long by 4 feet high. 
Runs with belt 4 inches wide. 

Flours 3 to 6 bushels per hour. 
Has double ventilating bolter. larger s' 

For flour, middlings and bran. hickest French burr stones, 
Gives every one his own grist, | Double disc! spouts, 
Makes the best flour and yield. 
Is a reliable flouring mill. 


STA 

Standard Grinding Mir. 

For all substances wet or dry. 
Built of burr stone and iron. 

For heavy or light power. 
ba yy A of 20 inch stoues, 
ual to an 







Adjustable ba! itt | boxes, 
Solid self-adjusting burrs. 

Centennial Judges award medal on g@ these port- 
able, vertical milis for solidity and good workman- 


ship, economy and adaptability.a3 


EDWARD HARRISON, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
FLAX BRAKES. 


Mallory & Sanford Patent. The best in use. Company's 
Agent, JOHN W. QUINCY, 98 William St., N. ¥ — 

















SNYDER 


The Bes 


SM 


me) uaagalie 
IN THE COUN 


« 


INES 
TRY. 


84 FultonStr, 


ATTA ANA0)s\s 





STEAM ENGINE 


rower, will 


een a 


PUTRI Wt 


See pages 259 and 260 Am. Agriculturist, July number, 








Every Farmer should 


Live pr hs Wanted. 
Send for Agents Descri 


LIVINGSTON & C0.’S 


CORN MILL, 


. HAND OR POWER USE 
Price $12.00. 


This mill will do as much work 
as any $40 mill in the market. 


have one of these Mills. 


ptive Circular to 


LIVINGSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








BALDWIN’S 
AMERICAN 


) FODDER CUTTER. 


Best in the market. Don’t 
purchase any other kind until 
you have seen and examined 
this. Send for Circular, con- 
taining Description and Price 


ist. 
Cc. PIERPONT & CO., 
Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 





GALE’S 






FEED 


are of I 






kaa 
1o 
> ‘5 others. 


they can be sol 


CUTTERS 


capacity and so simple that 
~~ ¥ for half. the price of 
Also the most rapid and durable 


, Vegetable Cutters in market. Need not be 
paid for till tried and found satisfactory. 
Circulars free. 


CALE & CO., 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





THE SILVER & DEMING FEED CUTTER 





Has no superior in 


the market. 
Celebrated for its great ca- 
acity, ease of running, and 
ts adaptability to all kinds of 
work. Our ** Improved 
Safety Fly Wheel”? is the 
only successful device for 
preventing accidents so com- 
mon to Power Feed-Cutters, 
Send for circulars giving 
rices and full particulars. 
an'd by Silwer & Deming 
Mfg Co., Salem, Ohio. 





ESTABLISHED 


vf 


8FF4 
STRAUB MILL COMPANY’S 
HAM PION CINCINNATI 





ape 


BestSmMuTz SEPARAT IV, 





“CHINE « 
Wy NUS AULLING MACHINERY & 





‘SComuean MILLERS SUPPLIES. 
FRONTRIONN- SINCINNAT I. 








OB, 

Portable Corn & Flour Mills, 
Smut Machines, etc. 

Also, dealers in Bolting Cloths and 
General Mill Furnishing. 


hq Office & Factory,158 W. 2d St, 


07 PRICE-LISTS 





CINCINNATI, O. 
F J.R.Stewart, Pres, W.R.Dunlap,See. 
SENT ON APPLICATION 





“ECLIPSE” 


PORTABLE 
FARM ENGINE. 


(See illustrati pag le ber. 
Send for Centennial J Le dg ys —s a. 
logues of ipee Engines, Stationary nes, 
Boilers, Saw-Mills, &c., to 


FRICK & CO., 
WAY NESBORO, Franklin Co., Pa. 
THE 


“DOMESTIC” ENGINE. 


2 and 4 Horse-Power. 
PRINCIPAL FEATURES. 
Cold Bearings, Harden- 
ed Steel Pins, Casted 
Steel Connections, and 
all parts interchangeable. 
WROUGHT-IRON BOILER. 


Nothing Cheap but the Price. 


¥F. F. & A. B. LANDIS, 
Manufacturers, Lancaster, Pa. 











— 


STEAM ENGINES 





CLIPPER Vertical Engines, off and on wheels! 

Price on wheels, 6 Horse Power, $185. 8 Horse on wheels, 
Price $700. Dry Steam Horizontal Engines, 8 Horse Pow- 
er Climax, on wheels, $925. Builders of tationary Engines, 
4 styles, from 6 to 200 Horse Power. Corlis’s Engin xtra 
Finish and cut off Engines. Crank Stationary, and Plain 
Finished Engines, Boilers, Circular Saw-Mills, &c. Sueces- 
ad 2 7 Engine Co., formerly Wood & Mann, 

as ri 7. e ha 
terns in United States, ee ee ee eee 
AYLOR me NUFACTURING co., 
Good responsible Agents “ae abik acsdinngsee 


Steam Engines 
PORTABLE asp 
STATIONARY. 
ALL SIZES. 
Safe, Durable, Effective. 
BLYMYER MFG. CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 
BOOKWALTER ENGINE, 


Compact, Substantial, Economical, and 
Easily managed. Guaranteed to work 
well and give full power claimed. En- 
gine and Boiler complete, eens 
Governor, Pump, &c., (and boxing), at 
the low price ot 

3 ; Horse-Power. +++. G242 







































414 io oe 
or Put on Cars at Springfield, Ohio. 
JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 


Springfield, Ohio, 
or 109 Liberty St., New York City. 


SKINNER 


PORTABLE ENGINE 


2% to 10 H. P. 
Made by Special tools. 
All parts duplicated. 
Send for circular. 
SKINNER & WOOD, 
Erie, Pa. 














American Fence Manufactnring Compan 


furnishes the best and cheapest fence factured. See 
April number of the American Agricult 
Send for descriptive Circular. 
Office, 86 Mangin St., N. ¥. 
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ALL Poaricties 


POULTRY. 





LAYING HENS, 
YOUNC CHICKS, 
DUCKS, 
and 
TURKEYS. 


“4 ‘ 
Mee si oth 


Trade Mark secured by Letters Patent. 


WILL MAKE HENS ane 


Prevents and cures all co and increases the profits of the Poultry Yard from 50 to 100 per cent. 
en on ale pet from the best Mathori rities on Poultry Matters in the country. Packages 
.00 and $2.00 for large packages. 


application we will send 
sent by mail on receipt of 50 cents for trial size. $1 
For sale by Druggists, Grocers, and Postmasters, 


On 


WHOLESALE ACENTS. 


H. B. Arnold & Co., Boston. John F, 
Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Boston. | 


CHARLES R. 


Henry & Co., 
iB. K. Bliss & Sons, New York. 
ALLEN & CO., Proprietors, P. o. Box 103, Hartford, Conn. 


e, Philadelphia. 


popes & Bur 
Co,, Pittsburg, Pa. 


New York. 
. Sellers 





The bees and Cheapest. 





SHEEP DIP. 


Patented May 28th, 1867, Re-issued July 30th, 1872. 
A Saponaceous Compound with Cresylic and 
Carboliec Acid. 
For Preventing and Curing the Scab —_ all par asitic dis- 


exses of the Skin. Will destroy Lice, Ticks, Fleas, 

Is beneficial to the general health and condition of the 
flock. Tie use of this DIP will cleanse and whiten the 
Fleece—also increased the gr Bas» or weight sufficient to be 
a full equivalent for the cost of the Compound. 

This Preparation is Warranted to be entirely harmless 
and free from all poisonous Compounds, and will posi- 
tively do all that we claim for it. Put up in packages of 1, 
5, 10, 50, 160, and 200 pounds. 


Buchan’s Cresylic Ointment. 
Certain Death to the Screw Worm or Grub. 


It not only destroys the worms, ay) eames and quickly 
heals up the offensive sores made by it 

No fly will attack a wound to which this preparation has 
been applied. Sheep which rarely recover from the attack 
of the worm under the ordinary treatment, are quickly 
cured by this eptosion. In solution, this ointment will be 
found invaluable for healing Saddle Galls, and all abrasions 
of the skin of animals. 

For further particulars, send for price lists and circulars to 


KIDDER & LAIRD, 
83 John Street, New York. 


AMERICAN 
VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


INCORPORATED i875. 
141 West 54th St., betw. 6th & 7th Avs., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The regular course of Lectures in this In- 
stitution will commence on Wednesday, 3d 
of October, 1877, and terminate late in Feb., 
1878.—The Spring course will begin on March 
and last until middle May. 

Apply for Particulars and Circulars to 


A, LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 
Dean of the Faculty. 


FARMER’S 


VETERINARY ADVISER, 


By Pror. I. Law, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
“The best work on the diseases of animals in the English 
language.”—Country Gentleman. 
Sent by mail from the Author for $3. 


SMITH’S 


72 Ta Claw of '76.” 


A safe and ingenious device for 
catching fish, animals, game, &c. 
Sample, 50 cts., by mail, or send 
stamp for circular, 

EAGLE CLAW CO., 
“713 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 


FREACON FARM, Northport, Long Istana, 


BREEDERS OF 
Alderney and Ayrshire Cattle, 


OOTSWOLD SHEEP & BERKSHIRE SWINE. 


Also FANCY POULTRY of choicest kinds, bred from 
the best stock. Address 

















J. N. ROBINS, Manager. 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE, BERK- 


SHIRE and ESSEX PIGS, bred and for sale by 
GEO. B. HICKMAN, West Chester, Chester Co., Penn. 
Also fancy poultry. Send stamp for circular and price list. 





| 
| 
| 





GABEF FOWL. Red Irish Setters, 
and § w Carrier Pigeons, shipped by J. C. 
COOPER® Beer Hill, Limerick, Ireland, winner 
of Gold Medals at Paris and New York, Brenze Medal 
d Diplomas Centennial, Philadelphia ; :\so 
‘hhorough- Sred Hounds. Beagies, and other Dogs, J. ©. C 
can likewise select Sheep, Cattle, and Horses for 
Clients, having had long and large experience in them, 


DAY’S 
AUTOMATIC INCUBATOR. 


Highest Centennial Award. Chickens hatched and 
renured summer and winter. Machine used as Incubator and 
Artificial Mother at same time. ‘ Capacity, 220 eggs. Price, 
£50, See July Agriculturist, 1816. Address 

DAY BROS. 
92 Linden Avenue, 


High Class Poultry. 


Light and Dark Brahmas, Partridge and White 
Cochins, Brown and White Leghorns, Houdans, 
and G. 8. Bantams. For sale at all seasons at 
reasonable prices. Eggs, sec urely pects d in 
. new baskets, $3.00 per 13, or $5.00 for 26 Please 
state wh: mat you want, Send $e Cire ular. 


GEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N. Y. 


CHICKS FOR SALE NOW. 


Plymonth Rocks, Brown L.-ghorns, Light and Dark Brah- 
mas, te and Partridge Cociy ns. “Write for prices. 
E. J. CARPENTER, 67 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 


HIGH CLASS 


LIGHT BRAHMAS, 

DARK BRAHMAS 

BUFF COCHINS, AND 
B. B. R. GAME BANTAMS. 


Fine chicks for exhibition or breed- 
ing for sale now at reasonable prices 
for thorouch-bred stock, but none 
at half price. Nocirc falars. Write 
? for what * ou want and we will quote 
° you prices. 

WM. B. WONDERLY, Dayton, Ohio. 





& CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 


















MAGIE OR POLAND CHINA, 





D. MAGTE, Oxford, Butler Co., Chie. 


Originator and Breeder of the Famou 
Poland China Hogs. 5 Magie 
Pigs for sale at nil seasons of the year, Sows in pig to m 
best boars, for sale. Premium show stock of the finex 
quality, for sale at reasonable prices. Parties wanting the 
Magie or Poland China stock pure should send to head. 





quarters, and address me as above. 
Please state where you saw this advertisement. 
8 litters of the most 


YORKSHIRES, rerfect pigs y 

saw HIRES of TES Noted Collien’s "s stock ont 
0 — rs. OO ESTER WHITES, POLAND CHINAS 
and ESSEX. Young fi tts and a portion of our choice 
breeding stock for sale. SOUTHDOWN and COTS- 
WOLD SHEEP and Lambs out of our celebrated jm. 
erate. —_ “ree? and Jersey Cows and Calvyeg, 
YOUNG FOV S of all varieties of Pure bred Poultry. 
New. BRE EDER’S MANUAL, handsomely illus: 


trated, 2c. Circulars free 
ENSON: BURPEE & CO., 
thils idelphia, Pa. 


POTAND CHINA OR NAGLE HOG. 


. L. REED, Auburn, Geauga Co,, Ohio, Breeder and Ship- 
th of Cotswold Sheep, Magie Hogs, Bronze Turkeys, and all 
the Icading kinds of fancy Poultry. Send for Circular, free, 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Most fashionable Pedigree, 7 bottom prices. 
D: JODELL, Antrim, N.H, 


ESSEX PICS. 
TWO TO ba MONTHS OLD. 

One Boar, $8. y, $8. Pair not akin, $15. 
Four to five months pe 33 Seach. Five to six months old, 
$20 each. Sows in pig, $25 to $30 each 
Boxed and delivered at express office free of extra charge, 

and guarantee sate delivery. 
High Class Poultry at bottom prices. 
J. S. GILES, Apalachin, Ticga Co.,N, Y. 

















(pric Improved Chesters, received First Pre- 
miums in a majority of the States. Send for their de- 
ser en, and Choice Foultey,s ana yet ready for the Fall 
Fairs. L. B. SILVER, Cleveland, Ohio, 


urebred Calves, Chester White, Berkshire and York- 
shire Pigs, Se oteh, oT. and Shepherd pups, Poultry and 
Pigeons, all of the finest im eA + _ bred and for sale 
by Francis Morris, Morton, Del. Co., Pa. Send tor circular, 
FRANCIS MORRIS, P. Oo Box 2292, Philadelphia, 


all Bros., Ann Arbor, Mich., Da a pie phon 

ug the finest strains of Essex. Suffolk, Berkshire,and Po: 

land Chin: pigs. Pr ices 6 off card rates. Satist: iction guaran- 
teed. A few splendid pigs, gilts, and tine boars now ready. 











POLANDS. 


A hae choice Chicks for sale of Pel and Golden 


“Pola “ rtation of 1877. 
Polands,” from My ARLES KE: PERRY, Wollaston, Mass. 


N. CUILBERT, 


Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa., 


Importer and Breeder of Improved Blooded Live Stock, 
oe. Cattle, Cotswold and Southdown Sheep, Chester, 
Berkshire and Yorkshire Pigs, Toulouse,Bremen, Hong Kong, 
White China and Wild Geese, Cayuga, Rouen, Aylesbury, 
Pekin and Musk Ducks, Bronze, Blue, Buff and White 
Turkeys, Dorkings, Brahma, Cochin, Geiees and all other 
Fowl, Deer, Swans, Peacocks, Pigeons, Eggs, &c., at low 
prices. Best Breeds of Dogs and Maltese Cats, Rabbits, Fer- 
rets, Guinea Pigs, White Mice, &c. Song Birds of all Kinds. 

Fine Milch Cows always on hand. 

Newfoundland Pups of Centennial First Premium Stock. 


WILLIAM CROZIER, 


BEACON HILL, Northport, L. I., N. Y., 


Received a Medal and Diploma on his stock at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, Importer and Breeder of Clydesdale Horses, 
Ayrshire and Jersey Cattle, South-down Sheep, and Im- 
proved Berkshire Hogs—and English Dorking Fowls. 











or Sale at Fleetwood Stock Farm, 
near Frankfort, Ky., Thorne ‘Trotters, Jersey 
Cattle, &c. Address J. HUNT REYNOLDS. 


Sy a ee BULL —Duke of Delaware, 13 months 


old—for sale. 
WM. J. FELL, Faulkland, Del. 
HENNEBERGER, Produce Commission Mer- 
e chant, No. 317 Ws ishington St., New York. “ Quick 
sales and prompt returns.” Send for weekly price currents. 


RUFUS L. COL PRODUCE COMMIS- 


“a poe MERCHANT, 
141 Reade St., New tablished in 1852. Market 
reports and shipping A Tas Free on application, 


E. & 0, W ARD, PRODUCE COMMIS- 














SION MERCHANTS. 
Sole — for Alex. Hornby 's Steam-cooked White Wheat 
and Oat Meal. - @ ashingtonest.. N. Y. 
(Est’d 1845.) Ref., Iroing National Bank, New York City. 


Real Estate & Loan Agent, 


EDW ARD FLY, Putnam, Conn, Farm and Village 


property. Mills and_ Mill Privileges constantly on hand for 
sale or exchange. Correspondence solicited. 





lack Bass for -stcecking ponds—Pekin 








Ducks, Bronze & farresencert' Turkeys,Light 
Brahmas. Jersey Cattle, yy 7 and Cotswolds, 
at low prices. Address CLIFT, Mystic ao Ct. 


VIRGINIA LANDS. isicay 
e Pn descrip- 
tive list of Virginia farms for sale. 
DICKINSON & CHEW NING, Richmond, Va, 
“‘The more aati a farmer has, the more his 
land is worth.”—Old French proverb. 


The Commercial Value of the Dairy— 
The Money in Milk, Butter, and Cheese. 
WILLARD’S 


' . 

Practical Dairy Husbandry. 
546 Octavo pages, and nearly 200 illustrations, Post-paid, $3. 

CONTENTS.—The American Dairy Belt; the Dairy com- 
pared with other Husbandries; Home and Foreign Con- 
eumption ; Value of the Milk Crop; Dairy Farms; Pastures; 
Dairy Barns; Farm Barns; Butter and Cheese Factories; 
Creameries, &c., with Plans.—F ceding, Grasses, Root Crops; 
Varieties of Stock; Selection, Care, and Management of 
for the Dairy; Dairy Utensils of every kind illustrated; 
Milking; Qualities of Milk; Associated Dairying; English 
Dairy Practice.—MANUFACTURE OF CHEESE; Factories; 
Statistics; Qualities; Varieties; Commercial Value; Uten- 

- sils; Machinery; Packing, etc. 

Over 200 illustrated pages, thorough and practical on 
cheese making. A thorough book, abreast of the times, de- 
scribing and illustrating every improvement in the manu- 
facture and management of dairy products. 


WILLARD’S 


Practical Butter Book. 


171 12mo. pages and 50 illustrations. Post-paid, $1.00. 

A Complete Treatise on Butter Making at Factories and 
Farm Dairies, including the Selection, Feeding, and Manage- 
ment of Stock for Butter Dairying, with Plans for Dairy 
Rooms and Creameries, and Illustrations of Dairy Fixtures 
and Utensils, The approved practice of the best butter 
makers at home and abroad. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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TCRANDALL’S| LATEST! 


The District School. 
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THE SCHOOL IN SESSION. 








$a RRAARIIOn=—S——— 


“Mary had a little lamb, “He followed her to school one day, 
| Its fleece was white as snow. Which was against the rule, 
| 


And everywhere that Mary went, It made the children laugh and play 








The lamb was sure to go.” To see a lamb at school.” 
GOOD SCHOLARS. ROGUISH BOYS. 
SOBER TEACHER. BAD DUNCE. 
NICE BOOKS, HAPPY LAMB. 


Every Child who becomes the owner of this new and pleasing invention of 
Mr. Crandall can “play school” to his or her heart's content. 


Every boy and girl, and man and woman too, will laugh over this group of teacher and scholars 
‘in the “district school,” and thousands of parents will recall with great delight their own experiences 
in childhood. The grave “master,” seated by the desk, with his “whisking stick”; the boys and 
girls, with books having reat words which can be used in helping the wee urchins at home to 
| read ; the “little lamb” that has followed his young owner into the school; the “dunce” and his 
|cap, and the altogether comical appearance of the whole company, make this one of the most at- 
| tractive toys of Crandall’s invention. The picture at the head of this sheet is only the representa- 
| tion of a single group made up with this set of figures. They can be put together in any form, 
according to the notion of the one who handles them, and may be made exceedingly amusing. 


PRICE $1; BY MAIL, POST-PAID, $1.25. 
| Sold by Toy Dealers generally, and many others. 








| ORDERS FROM THE TRADE WILL BE SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





ORANGE JU, DD. .C OM & A. i aes 
245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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TEAS and COFFEES 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


In Lots to Suit Customers. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 


and those who devote whole or part of time in 
selling our goods. 


SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. O. Box 5643.) $1 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


NORNY’S 
Fruit Preserving Powder 


Is tasteless, and preserves all kinds of fruit, either with or 
without being air tight. This powder has been used for the 
last seven years in all the States of the Union, with perfect 
success. It retains a finer flavor than any other process. 
Price, 50 cents a box, which preserves 60. pounds of dressed 
fruit. Three bexes for One Dollar. Sent by mail, to 
any address, with full directions. Usual discount to the trade 


JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., 
602 Arch St., Philadelphia, General Agents. 


MICROSCOPE 


Of all kinds and prices for Colleges, Schools. Physicians and 
Families. MAGNIFYING GLASSES for investiza- 
tions in Botuny. Mineralogy, Horticulture, Agriculture, etc. 
9 SES, TELESCOPES, etc. 

64 Pacer Price List, ful y iliustrated, sent Sree. 
McALLISTER, ¥/g. Optician, 49 Nassau ST., N. Y. 


GOODELL COMPANY, 


Sole Manufacturers of Saratoga Potato Peelers & Slicers, 
Bay State Potato Parers, Bay State, Mammoth Bay State 
No. 1, Mammoth Bay State No. 2 Paring, Coring & Slicing 
Machines, Turn-Table & Lightning Apple Parers, Lightning 
Peach Parers, Family Cherry Stoners, Cahoon Broadcast 
Seed Sowers, &c. Antrim, N. H. 


SAW MILL FOR THE PEOPLE, 
b 























‘| HIS patent portable Mulay Saw Millis adapted 
to any locality, will saw avy kind of logs, 
and will do as much work (power and hands be- 
ing considered) as the best Circular Mills. Its 
frame, head-blocks, and working parts 
are of ti:e most substantial and perma- 
nent kind, being made entirely of iron 
and steel. It is usually set up and 
& started in from one to two or time. 
It is generally driven by threshing en- 
gines of not exceeding ten horse power. 
It cuts from 2000 to 4000 feet of inch lumber per 
: y. The Mill and Engine may conveniently be 
-- operated by twomen. Send for circular. 


INDIANAPOLISIND, | CHANDLER & TAYLOR. 
The Best Fanning Mill in the World. 





































No good Farmer 
can afford tc mar- 
ket dirty grain. 

. _ A moderate quality 
= of grain, well cleaned, 
brings a better price 

than the nicest de 
=== in dirty condition, 


Address A. P. DICKEY, Racine, Wis 
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LEWIS’ 
Practical Poultry Book. 


Over 100 Ilustrations. Octavo, 224 Pages. 
Extra Cloth, post-paid, $1.50. 
CONTENTS.—Fowls, their General Management.—Breed- 
ing and Mating.—Setting Hens and Incubation.—The proper 
Food and Feeding.—Rearing Fowls for Market and Eggs.-- 
Fattening and Packing Poultry for Market.—Varieties o1 
Fowls, all illustrated.—Turkeys, Management and different 
Breeds.—Ducks, their Varieties and Management.—Geese, 
Management and different Breeds.—Diseases of Poultry.— 
Poultry Houses, Yards, and Runs, with Plans.—Poultry Ap- 
pliances, with Plans.—Caponizing Fowls, illustrated.—Ana- 
tomy of the Egg.—Incubators.—Rearing Chickens by Arti- 
ficial Means.—Variations of Plumage.—Enemies.—Packing 
Eggs for Transportation.—Eggs as a Commercial Commodi- 
ty.—Care of Poultry in Winter.—A Sonth American Poultry 
Farm.—The English Standard of Excellence for every Va- 
riety. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 





POULTRY KEEPER. 


A COMPLETE AND STANDARD GUIDE TO THE 


MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY, 


FOR DOMESTIC USE, THE MARKETS, OR 
EXHIBITION. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
By L. WRIGHT. 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


This book is a valuable manual for everybody who 
feeds chickens or sells eggs. It suits at once the plain 
ponlterer who must make the business pay, and the chick- 
en fancier whose taste is for gay plumage, and strange, 
bright birds. The most valuable portion is the first sec- 
tion, extending through fifty-five pages. These were writ- 
ten with the intention of producing a manual so plain, 
minute, and practical, that any one could, by using it asa 
guide, with no previous experience with poultry, become 
at once successful in producing eggs, young chickens, and 
fat fowls for market. The author has not missed his aim. 
The middle parts of Mr. Wright’s Manual are taken up 
with minute directions for making show fowls for Fairs, 
a nice discussion of the good and bad points of the dif- 
ferent breeds, and a brief sketch of such fancy stock as 
peafowl, pheasants, and water-fowl. Then follows 4 
section on artificial hatching, and another, worth special 
attention, on large poultry yards....A study of Mr. 
Wright’s book will convince sny farmer's wife that all 
she needs is to give a half hour each day, of intelligent 
and sagacious attention to her poultry, in order to obtain 
from them, not tape, and knitting needles, and buttons, 
and nutmegs merely, but the family supplies of sugar, 
shoes, and cloth. New York Tribune. 


It is the most complete and valuable work on the mat 
sers of which it treats yet published. It will be found a 
plain and sufficient guide to any one in any circumstances 
likely to occur, and is illustrated with elegant engravings 
of many breeds of fowls. Farmers’ Cabinet. 





This is a reprint, with numerous wood engravings, of 
an English book, the object of which is to convey in 
plain language 2 great deal of practical information about 
the breeding and management of poultry, whether for 
domestic use, the markets, or exhibition....The book is 
eminently practical, and we recommend it to farmers an¢ 
others interested in breeding and selling poultry. 

Philadelphia Press. 


It is a handsome volume, brought out in the best style, 
and enriched with nearly fifty illustrations. It is evidently 
the fruit of a thorough, practical experience and knowl- 
edge of fowls, and will be found a plain and sufficient 
guide in all the practical details of poultry management 
as a profitable business. United Presbyterian. 


The subject is treated fully and ably by an exp»rienced 
| hand, and the volume will doubtless find a iarge sale 
among the growing class of poultry fanciers. It is eme 
bellished with numerous illustrative engravings. 

New York Observer. 








The author has called to his aid all. who were expen 
enced in the subject whereof he writes, and the conse- 
guence is a volume of more than ordinary thoroughness 
and exhaustiveness. Rochester Democrat. 


The book is acomprete and standard guide to the man- 
agement of poultry for domestic use, the market, and 
for exhibition. Watch and Reflect 





PRICE, POST-PAIT), $2.00. 


ORANCE JUDD CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 








Gardening for Profit, 


By PETER HENDERSON. 


Finely Illustrated. Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS, 

Here is a book that will interest not only those who 
follow gardening for profit, but also the boys and the 
matrons upon the farm, who too often have the whole 
care and management of the family garden. Every Tinn- 
tia of garden management is plainly given and illustrated, 
There are a hundred things told and described in this 
book that any wide-awake cultivator would give five 
times the cost to know. It interests the enterprising boy 
because from it he can learn how much a smal] patch of 
ground can be made to yield. It interests the farmer, be. 
cause he can learn frum it how well good cultivation and 
the proper manag: ment of soils will pay, and how an un- 
kindly soil can be ameliorated. He can learn much of 
what every farmer needs to know of the treatment of 
soils.—Farmers’ Advertiser (St. Louis). 


This volume, which is alike creditable to Mr. Hender- 
son’s head and heart, and which powerfully illustrates the 
push inherent in the Scottish character, ought to be in 
the hands of every gentleman who would turn his gar- 
dening propensities to good account. 

[Scottish American Journal (New York). 


We are sure we shall do our readers a favor if we can 
induce them to purchase and consult this book, We know 
of nothing on the subject equal to it. 

[The Telegraph (Painesville, 0.). 


It is the summing up of the experience of one of the 
most extensive and most successful gardeners of New 
Jersey, and whose opinion is accepted as authority, 

[The North-western (Belvidere, Ds.) 


He (Mr. Henderson) began life as'a poor boy, and by 
industry and aptitude has made a large fortune ; and, un- 
like his prototype, Grant Thorburn, he knows how to 
keepit. But he has neither shoddied nor speculated, 
nor traded; and not a dollar of his riches comes froma 
less honorable source than the culture of the soil, And 
now, with an unselfishness that does him honor, he gives 
us this book ; and the book is nothing less than the key 
to wealth—the same key he has used for twenty years— 
polished by wear, and working easily by long usage, 

[Daily Dispatch (Richmond, Va.) 


In every department it is full and complete, furnishing 
an invaluable manual for the market gardener, while for 
the cultivator of a family garden its hints and instruc- 
tions are none the less practical and interesting. It has 
chapters upon location, situation and laying out of lands 
for gardening ; soils, drainage and preparation ; manures 
and implements ; formation, management, and uses of 
hot-beds and cold frames ; how, when, and where to sow 
seeds; vegetables, their varieties and cultivation; and 
upon several other kindred subjects. The most valuable 
kinds of vegetables are described, and the culture proper 
to each is given in detail.— New Hampshire Sentinel. 


We are creatures of habit, and many persons live with- 
out the pleasures and comforts of a garden because they 
have never known what these pleasures and comforts 
are. To all such we say, buy a little land and buy Peter 
Henderson's ‘‘ Gardening for Profit,”’ and learn to live 
under your own vine and apple-tree. We can’t tell youin 
a newspaper article how to raise lettuce and asparagus, 
but Peter, in his little book, published by the Orange 
Judd Co., New York, tells the whole story in the most 
lucid manner.— Gleaner and Advocate (Lee, Mass.) 


Peter Henderson’s ‘‘ Gardening for Profit,”’ at $1.50, 
will tell more than even most gardeners know as to how 
to select and to best raise the vegetables and fruits which 
make the most profit.—Picayune (New Orleans), 


It is unquestionably the most thorough and the best 
work of its kind we have yet had form the pen of an 
American author. It is written in a clear, concise style, 
and thus made more comprehensive than works which 
smack more of the office than the farm or garden. 

[Daily Evening Times (Bangor, Me.) 


There are marvels of transformation and rapid repro- 
duction recorded therein, which might well shame the 
dull fancy of the author of Aladdin or of Kaloolah. 
There is no theory about it; a man who has made him- 
self rich by market-gardening plainly tells our young 
men how they can get rich as casily as he did, and with- 
out wandering to California or Montana for it either. 

(Horace GREELEY in the NV. Y. Tribune. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 














